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CHAPTER VI 

URKGOUY ANI> TUB LOMlUUtuS 

Kino Autiiaki, it will bo ro.membemh died on the 5th of 

September in the year 59(1 Ho loft no ehildren behind him, 
nor wan thoro any mombor of the royal house sufhriently eminent 
to bo marked out for the sueeunsiom The Lombards, howr\ n\ 
wtsre determined that there, should not be another interregnum, 
and, by a very simple expedient, tbey made provision fur the 
ecmtimmnee of the monarrhy. “Then all the Lombards/’ says 
Paul, 1 “ since Queen Theudelinda pleased them well, derided 
that she should remain queen, and that whosue\ er of the Lem 
bards should he, chosen by her as hu d»and Jemld wear tin* 
royal crown/' 

Now, among the fiesta who had attended The»id«dinda'i 
wedding at Verona in 5Hp w*u a certain A;dlulf duke f »f 
Turin. During the festivities a thunder dona had ore erred, 
ami a tret* in the paluee garden had been struck by lightning. 
On this one of his servants, who was ti magician, had told 
Agilulf, secretly, u The woman who has just been utairimi to 
our king will soon be married to you/ 1 Tim duke, utuniiod h-m. 
Anthari should hear of this indiscreet disclosure, threatened to 
cut off the servant's head if lie said any more of the umlivr ; 
but the magician replied, " You may kill m*\ but tin* fbirigu 
woman will assuredly become your wife/*' 4 Eighteen montlii 
later the prophecy was fulfilled, Thetideliudii, ctisiang nioas! for 
u new husband, railed to mind the handsome, soblier-like man 
she had onee seen at Verona, and sent lain weal t»» mine to her, 
In her impatience she even went out to meet him nn fur us the 
village of Lwrndlo, some twenty miles from Pavia, When ftm 
1 IWiit, Dint’, Hist, tnimjt Hi, S5. 5 Uu*i t m, an, 
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duke arrived, and the first greetings had been exchanged, the 
queen called for a goblet of wine, and, after tasting it herself, 
ordered it to be carried to Agilulf, who, still uncertain of 
her meaning, received the cup and knelt to kiss her hand. 
Then Theudelinda, blushing and smiling, said, “ He ought not 
to kiss the hand who should rather kiss the lips ”; and with 
these words she raised him up and kissed him, telling him that 
she had chosen him to be her husband and to share her throne. 
So the marriage was celebrated with great rejoicing, and in the 
November of this year Agilulf began .to reign. His formal 
installation as king, however, did not take place until six 
months later, at Milan . 1 

This pretty story must not, perhaps, be taken as literal 
history. Paul loved to collect the legends of his people, and 
the accuracy of his narratives cannot always be depended upon. 
A sentence in the chronicle entitled Origo Gentis Zangobardorum, 
seems to imply that the initiative was taken by Agilulf: “ And 
Aequo, the Thuringian duke, went forth from Turin, and joined 
himself to Queen Theudelinda, and was made King of the Lom¬ 
bards.” 2 This duke may possibly have been an ambitious man, 
who married the queen in order the more easily to gain the 
crown; while Theudelinda, on her side, may have thought it expe¬ 
dient to associate with herself, both in matrimony and royalty, 
the principal claimant to the sovereignty of the Lombards. The 
manner in which the union was brought about is not, however, 
of great importance. The marriage itself was a happy one, and 
turned out greatly to the benefit of the Lombard people. 

The new king is a somewhat shadowy figure in history. Of 
his personal character we know hardly anything, and we are left 
to make conjecture about his qualities from the bare narrative 
of his exploits. He seems to have been a strenuous man, with 
iron will and clear intelligence, a spirited soldier, and a fairly 
able ruler. Though not by any means a hero of romance, he 
was endowed with plenty of sound sense and solid worth. He 
knew how to keep in order his unruly Lombards, and how to 

1 Paul. Diac. Hist. Lang. iii. 35. Greg. Tur. Hist. Franc, x. 3 asserts 
that Authari was succeeded by Paulus (who is nowhere else mentioned), and 
Baronius (ann. 590) suggests that Agilulf took the name Paulus on becoming a 
Catholic. But Agilulf was an Arian many years after Gregory of Tours was 
dead. 

2 Origo , c. 6. Cf. the Continuator of Prosper. M.G.H. SS. antiq. ix. p. 339. 
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prosecute a fair, if somewhat cruel, war against his Roman 
foes. The personality of his wife, however, is far more into* 
resting. Indeed, of all the royal ladies whom flu* ‘dv?h 
century produced, this queen is the one who most attrart i 
our sympathy and our admiration. Ami yet this {Period was 
prolific in examples of remarkable women. There was Rbieen 
(Trlotilda though her work belongs strictly to the last de«\eie 
of the fifth century—-who persuaded Clovis and lib Franks to 
embrace Catholic Christianity. There was Bertha of Rent, 
who helped forward the conversion of Britain. There was 
Bnmichildia, a woman of astonishing power and no less 
astonishing wirkedness; and Theodora, the immoral j*tmt*unb 
mist, who won the heart of Justinian ami gained an Empire; 
and Fredegundis, brilliantly clever nml atrociously vile. Bin 
among all these there was no woman of g?eater ability tlnui 
TIunulelinda, and none with a tithe of the amiable qmdttm > 
which made this Lombard queen beloved, not only by her own 
people, Imfc even by her natural enemies the Romans. Th«m 
dtdinda is, in fact, the Iwroine of tin* sixth centum. The 
daughter of the Bavarian Caribald, she was mnnertrd, !hi»»u di 
her mother Wulderadu, with tin* old Lomh.ud kings and 
herself influenced in a remarkable iimnin-r tlm destme*. «*! 
the nation. Her beautiful face and graceful figure rmd! • ni**d 
An than ; her goodness, wisdom, and gracious beiu ing *mp?ns*d 
and retained the affect ions of the people whom she ruled, 
By her—if BanFs story is true*-the state \um saved, mi the 
death of Authuri, from relapsing info amurhv. Through hm 
inlhmnee the latter feelings that subsisted b» tween t^mibaids 
and Romans were soothed and mitigated. By her iiimnin the 
Arian Lombards wore list evenmiiitty to embrace the Cathoim 
faitlu The wife of two kings and fti« mother of i§ third, 
Thendelinda presided over her jmojile m their grind gmum 
for more than u quarter of a century, and lung nfim tha? 
her name was held in dmsjmat reverenced Her meumry o>n 
now is green in the little town of Mmixii. Here dm bmli H 
palace, adorned with paintings of lionise deeds, wlnmn the 
old Lombards worn represented in their uunt-nt 4mm i t mnl 

1 It in Mwouly im't'nnttry t** return )t that ilm u.ny uo* nml rv 

About Thcuilelitulii m. «, y) i**a o»r Wt ,o 

foumkitoa. 
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■with long love-locks hanging down about their faces . 1 Here, 
too, she built the Church of St. John the Baptist, enriching 
it with many precious ornaments of gold and silver . 2 And 
in the treasury of this basilica there may yet be seen, amid 
other objects of interest, an antique comb, a crown, and some 
golden chickens, which are said to have once belonged to 
Theudelinda. 

When Agilulf became king, his first care was to put himself 
on terms of friendship with his neighbours beyond the Alps. 
One embassy to the Franks had already been sent by Authari, 
and a second, immediately after the death of that king, 
the Lombard chiefs . 8 Now for the third time ambassadors 
were sent to the Austrasian court. Euin duke of Trent 
went as Agilulfs representative, and Agnellus bishop of 
Trent was entrusted with the special mission of treating 
for the restoration of the prisoners that had been carried off by 
the invading host of Chedin. Agnellus, it seems, was only 
partially successful, but Euin had no difficulty in arranging 
an agreement . 4 King Childebert, weary of prosecuting a 
war which he had undertaken chiefly at the solicitation of 
the Emperor, was very glad to conclude a peace, which, with 
slight interruptions, was destined to last for a century and 
a half—until, indeed, the exigencies of the Popes caused them 
to summon a new dynasty of Frankish kings to deliver them 
from the yoke of the “ unspeakable Lombards.” 

Having thus secured himself against external foes, Agilulf 
next turned his attention to the reduction to obedience of his 
own rebellious subjects. The most important of these were 
Mimulf, who gallantly defended himself in the island of S. 
G-iulio in the Lake of Orta, Gaidulf duke of Bergamo, and 
TJlfari duke of Treviso . 5 All three were subdued, not without 
difficulty, and at last the Lombard king was free to turn his 
arms against the Empire. 

So long as Agilulf was engaged upon his Own affairs in the 
north, the Romans had no immediate danger to apprehend from 
that quarter. Nevertheless, the Roman territory, on its eastern 
and southern frontiers, was exposed to the perpetual peril of 
invasion by the Lombards of the two great southern duchies. 

1 Paul. Diac. Hist. Lang . iv. 22. 2 Ibid. iv. 21. 

3 Ibid. iii. 3 4, 85. 4 Ibid. iv. 1. 5 Ibid. iv. 3. 
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The north-eastern frontier was threatened by the Duke of 
Spoleto, who further endeavoured to cut off communications 
between Rome and Ravenna along the Via Flaminia, which 
passed through Spoleto. The southern frontier was harassed 
by the Duke of Benevento, who, on his part, intercepted com¬ 
munications between Rome and Brindisi along the Via Appia. 
The predatory incursions of these two chiefs and their savage 
attacks on the outlying towns and villages, kept the inhabitants 
of the Roman Ducatus in a state of constant alarm, and the 
difficulty of communication with the Imperial authorities 
naturally added to their embarrassment and distress. 

In the year 591 Zotto and Farwald, dukes of Benevento and 
Spoleto, both died. Zotto was succeeded by Arichis, a native 
of Friuli, and a kinsman of Duke G-isulf. 1 In Spoleto one 
Ariulf was made duke—an energetic man, about whom there is 
a curious story, which, though it refers to a later time, may for 
convenience be related here. 2 After a battle at Camerino, in 
which the Imperialists had been routed, Duke Ariulf inquired of 
his soldiers who the warrior was whom he had seen fighting 
among them with such conspicuous bravery. They said, 
“ There was none braver than yourself.” “ Hay,” replied Ariulf, 
“ there was a better man than I, who protected me with his 
shield whenever the enemy wished to strike me.” Soon after¬ 
wards they came, in their march, to a stately basilica, which, 
on inquiry, Ariulf learned was named after St. Sabinus, <f whose 
help the Christians are wont to invoke when they go forth to 
war.” The duke, who was a heathen, marvelled how any one 
could believe that a dead man could help the living, but on 
the impulse of curiosity he dismounted and went to inspect 
the church. As he wandered round the aisles, looking at the 
mosaics which decorated the walls, he came suddenly on a 


1 Paul. Diac. iv. 18. For a letter written by Gregory to Arichis, see 
Epp. ix. 126. This letter commences: “ Quia sic de gloria vestra, sicut re vem 
defilio nostro , confidimus, petere a vobis aliqua fiducialiter provocamur. . . .” 
This address has led some to conjecture that by 599 (the date of the letter) 
Arichis had become a Catholic. But such an hypothesis seems unwarranted. 
The phraseology probably signifies nothing more than that Arichis was at this 
time on friendly terms with the Pope. The object of the letter was to ask the 
duke to give assistance for the transmission to Borne of timber from Bruttii, 
destined for the repair of the basilicas of St. Peter and St. Paul. 

2 Paul. Diac. iv. 16. 
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portrait of St. Sabintis himself. The duke stared at it with 
amazement, and then exclaimed with an oath, “ Why, that is 
the face, and that is the figure of the man who protected me 
in the fight.” 

With these three kings, then (for the great dukes had all 
the attributes of kingship save the title)—Agilulf at Pavia, 
Ariulf at Spoleto, and Arichis at Benevento—the newly created 
Pope Gregory was called upon to deal. 

At the very commencement of his pontificate the Pope was 
' made sensible of the extreme difficulty of his position. “ Out¬ 
side the walls/' he wrote to a friend in Sicily, 1 “ we are with¬ 
out ceasing smitten by the swords of the enemy. Inside we 
are threatened with a still graver danger—a sedition of the 
soldiers." The latter peril seems for a time to have been 
averted, probably by a distribution from the treasury of the 
Church; but the ravages of war continued. The town of 
Minturnae, on the extreme southern border of the Roman 
territory, was reduced to desolation by the Lombards of 
Benevento, 2 and nearer Rome the Lombards of Spoleto became 
increasingly bold in their aggressions. “For my sins," 8 wrote 
the Pope, “ I find myself bishop, not of the Romans, but of 
the Lombards, whose promises stab like swords, and whose 
kindness is bitter punishment." Meanwhile the Exarch 
Romanus was at Ravenna, doing nothing but sulk over the 
miscarriage of his plans in connection with the Frank inva¬ 
sion. Occasional communications passed between him and 
Gregory, but the latter seems neither to have asked nor to have 
received any military aid. Probably he had already gauged the 
character of the Imperial Governor, and knew that any opera¬ 
tions against the enemy in the Roman district must be con¬ 
ducted independently of assistance from Ravenna. 

The year 591 was marked by a long drought, which lasted 
from January till September, and was followed by a famine. 4 
During this time the Lombards contented themselves with 


1 Epp. i. 3. 2 Ibid . i. 8. 3 Ibid. i. 30. 

4 Paul. Diac. Hist. Lang . iv. 2. Paul adds: “ Venit quoque ©t magna' 
locustarum magnitude) in territorium Tridentinum, quae maiores erant quam 
caeterae locustae; et mirum dictum, herbas paludesque depastae sunt, segetes 
vero agrorum exigue contigerunt. Sequent! quoque anno pari nihilominua 
modo adventarunt.” 
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somewhat desultory warfare. We read of monks in Bruttii 
being driven from their convents, 1 and of numbers of people 
in Campania fleeing, “ through stress of barbarian ferocity/' to 
the little islands off the coast. 2 * Meanwhile the pestilence of 
590 still raged. 8 It was particularly violent in the Umbrian 
town of Narni, and the Pope, as we have elsewhere noticed, 
directed the bishop of the place to take advantage of the terror 
caused by the visitation, and persuade the heretics of his diocese 
to return to the Catholic faith. 4 * 

In August a famine seemed imminent in Borne, and Gregory 
ordered his agent in Sicily to purchase grain, over and above 
the usual quantity, to the value of fifty pounds of gold, and to 
arrange for its transmission to Eome by the following February. 
“ There has been such a scanty crop/' he wrote, 5 ff that unless by 
God's help corn can be collected from Sicily, there is a serious 
danger of famine/' The failure of the harvest was, of course, 
an additional inducement to the Lombards to pillage the property 
of their Eoman neighbours, and towards the end of September 
tidings reached the Pope that Ariulf of Spoleto was making 
preparations for a great campaign, though it was still uncertain 
whether the object of his attack was to be Eome or Eavenna. 
Gregory instantly took measures for resistance. It seems that 
at various places on the Eoman frontiers, there were no fewer 
than four Eoman generals, each with a small force, engaged in 
watching Ariulf s movements. To the chief of these, Velox, 
Gregory sent the following letter 6 : “ We informed your Glory 
some time ago that soldiers had been made ready to go to 
your parts, but since your letter signified to us that the 
enemy had collected, and was marching in our direction, we 
by reason of this detained them here. Now, however, it 
seems desirable that some of the troops should be sent to you. 
We therefore beg your Glory to admonish and exhort them 
to prepare themselves for toil. And when you have an oppor¬ 
tunity, confer with our glorious sons Martius and Yitalian, and 
do whatever with God's help you shall jointly decide to be 

1 Ejpp. i. 38, 39. 2 Ibid. i. 48. 

3 Paul. Diac. Hist. Lang . iv. 4, notices the ravages of the disease in 

Bavenna, G-rado, and Istria. 

4 E$jp. ii. 4. 

6 Ibid. ii. 7, dated September 27, 591. 


5 Ibid. i. 70. 
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for the advantage of the Republic. Should you learn that the 
unspeakable Ariulf is moving in this direction, or to the parts 
about Ravenna, do you get to work in his rear as becomes brave 
men, that your activity may still more increase your renown in 
the Republic.” Gregory's plan seems to have been that, so soon 
as Ariulf set foot in Imperial territory, the Roman generals 
should co-operate to ravage the neighbourhood of Spoleto, thus 
forcing him to return for the protection of his own country. 
These precautions, however, turned out to be unnecessary. 
Ariulf, whether unwilling to face the combined forces of the 
Romans, or detained by domestic affairs, put off his expedition, 
and permitted the Pope to spend the winter in peace. 

Meanwhile Gregory began to feel considerable anxiety 
respecting the security of his northern frontier. An invasion 
from the side of Tuscany was to be expected before long, and 
the Roman lines of defence were sadly inadequate. One parti¬ 
cularly weak spot was the small Etrurian town of Nepi, some 
thirty miles to the north of Rome, in which there was not even a 
resident governor to organize resistance to the coming invasion. 
The imminence of the danger whioh was to be apprehended 
from this quarter, induced Gregory to venture upon an action 
which was extraordinarily bold, and which, indeed, can only be 
justified by the pressure of necessity. He actually presumed, 
on his own initiative, to appoint a military governor in Nepi, 
and he addressed to the clergy, senate, and people of the place, 
a letter, couched in authoritative terms, such as none but the 
Exarch had a right to make use of. 1 “ To the most honour¬ 
able Leontius, bearer of these presents, we have entrusted the 
responsible duty of taking care of your city, that by his 
vigilance in all things he may make such arrangements as shall 
be for your advantage and for that of the Republic. We there¬ 
fore admonish you by these presents to render him in all things 
due obedience; and let no one dare to despise him when he 
is toiling for your benefit. Eor whosoever resists his lawful 
commands will be deemed a rebel against us, and whoever 
obeys him will be obeying us. If any should venture—as we 
do not expect will be the case—after this admonition, to treat 
Leontius with contempt, let him clearly understand that he will 
do so at his peril.” 


1 Epjp. ii. 14. 
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On account of the tone and tenour of this letter, some have 
imagined that the town of Nepi itself belonged to the Eoman 
Patrimony, and that Gregory on this occasion was merely issuing 
his orders as landlord to his tenants. 1 But there is not a shred 
of evidence which can be produced in support of this hypo¬ 
thesis. I prefer, therefore, to explain the letter rather in view 
of the circumstances in which Gregory was placed. Communica¬ 
tions between Eome and Eavenna were constantly interrupted, 
and there was no duke or high official permanently stationed 
in the Eoman territory. The generals who hovered about upon 
the frontiers seem to have been practically independent; at any 
rate, they were subject to no controlling authority on the spot. 
Circumstances thus combined to force the Pope into the 
position of leader. His high position, his enormous resources, 
his energetic character, the respect which he inspired, all 
marked him out as the man who ought to undertake the 
general control. And this no one realized more clearly than 
did Gregory himself. He certainly did not hesitate to take 
command. We see him, now giving instructions to the 
generals, now despatching forces and supplies here and there 
as he thinks proper, or, again, appointing military governors to 
fortresses within the Eoman district. The situation in which 
he found himself was peculiar, and Gregory availed himself of 
it to commit acts such as even the greatest of his predecessors 
under the weakest of the Emperors would scarcely have dared 
to venture upon. 

In the summer of 592 the danger from Spoleto again seemed 
imminent, and Gregory wrote to the generals, Maurice and 
Yitalian, expressing his fear of an immediate invasion, and 
reiterating his former directions about the tactics which they 
ought to pursue. “If the enemy should make an advance 
hither, let your Glory also, as you have been accustomed, do 
what you can in his rear. For we hope in the power of 
Almighty God and of the blessed Peter, on whose festival 
they wish to shed blood, that they will find him too opposed 
to them, and that immediately.” 2 

Scarcely had these instructions been despatched than a 
messenger arrived in Eome, bearing a letter from no less a person 

1 See the Benedictine Life of Gregory iii. 9, § 6. 

2 JEJpp. ii. 32. 
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than Arinlf himself. This document appears to have been 
written in menacing terms, and was doubtless intended to over¬ 
awe the resolute Pope. To emphasize the hopelessness of resist¬ 
ance, Ariulf signified that the outpost town of Suana in Etruria 
—identical with the modern village of Sovana, famous as the 
birthplace of Pope Gregory the Seventh—had made a solemn 
engagement to surrender to him. Gregory was doubtful of the 
truth of this intelligence. However, he sent off a courier to 
Maurice and Yitalian, requesting them to investigate the 
matter. If it was found that the people -of Suana were still 
loyal, hostages were to be taken from them, and new oaths of 
fidelity to the Empire exacted. If, on the other hand, Ariulf’s 
information proved to be correct, Gregory hardly knew what 
course to recommend. As a Christian bishop, he could not in 
conscience urge them to be false to their oath; yet as a loyal 
servant of the Emperor, he could not quietly allow the town to 
be given over to the enemy. He endeavoured to escape from 
the difficulty by throwing the responsibility of a decision upon 
the generals. “ Should you ascertain beyond doubt that the 
people of Suana have treated with Ariulf about surrender, 
or at any rate have given him hostages (as Ariulf s letter, 
which we forward, inclines us to believe), then give the matter 
your best consideration, lest your souls or ours be burdened 
in respect of the oaths, and do whatever you may judge to be 
advantageous to the Kepublic. But let your Glory so act 
that nothing be done for which we could be blamed by our 
adversaries, and nothing omitted which the advantage of the 
State requires.” 1 

Almost immediately after the receipt of his letter, Ariulf 
himself appeared before Eome. At the same time, in co-opera¬ 
tion with him, Arichis of Benevento made an incursion into 
Campania, pushing in the direction of Naples. Unfortunately, 
that city chanced to be in great confusion. The bishop was dead, 
and for the moment there was no duke or officer of high rank 
in command of the garrison. Gregory, therefore, realizing the 
advantage that the Lombards were likely to reap from this 
state of affairs, without hesitation appointed a tribune named 
Constantius to take command of the city, and on his own 


1 Egp. ii. 33. 
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authority ordered the garrison to obey him in the interests 
of the State. 1 

The Pope’s action both here and in respect of Nepi was 
sufficiently daring, but it seems to have been passed over 
without remark by the Imperial authorities. Emboldened by 
the attitude of the Government, Gregory now went one step 
further, and actually conceived the amazing project of con¬ 
certing a separate peace with the Lombards. So much, at 
least, we learn from a letter sent by him to the Archbishop of 
Eavenna in July 592 2 : “Do not think that my failure to 
answer the many letters I have received from your Holiness 
is due to laziness. It is due to sickness. Eor, as my sins 
deserved, when Ariulf came to Eome and killed some and 
mutilated others, I was so affected with sorrow that I became 
ill with a disease of the bowels. I had, indeed, been greatly 
surprised that your Holiness, with your well-known zeal, did 
nothing for the relief of the city and of my troubles; but I 
have now learnt from your letters that you have been anxious 
to act, but that there is no one with whom you can act in 
concert. I therefore impute it to my sins, that he, whose 
business it is, 3 is not inclined to fight against our enemies, 
and yet forbids us to make peace—though, indeed, even if we 
wished it, we could not make peace now, because Ariulf has 
the soldiers of Authari and Nordulf with him, and desires us, 
as the condition of his condescending to discuss the terms of 
peace with us, to give him the money for their pay. But the 
animosity of his Excellency, Eomanus the Patrician, ought not 
to disturb you, since, as we are above him in position and rank, 
so also we ought the more to tolerate with forbearance and 
dignity any light conduct on his part. If, however, you have 
an opportunity of doing so, we trust your Fraternity will urge 
him to allow us to make peace with Ariulf, if we can manage it 

1 JSTpp. ii. 34: “Scriptis vos praesentibus curavimus ammonendos, ut 
praedicto magnifico viro tribuno, sicut et fecistis, omnem debeatis pro sere- 
nissimorum doniinorum utilitate vel conservanda civitate oboedientiam 
exhibere, quatenus quicquid a vobis hactenus bene gestum agnoscitur, per 
praesentis temporis vigilantiam ac sollicitudinem augmentetis.” As to 
the question whether Naples belonged to the Patrimony, see above, Yol. I. 
p. 297, note 12. 

2 Ibid. ii. 45. 

3 The Exarch Bomanus. 
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at all. For, as lie knows, the soldiers have been removed from 
the city of Rome, 1 and the Theodosians 2 who remain can hardly 
be persuaded to mount guard, because they do not receive their 
pay. Unless, therefore, we have peace, bow can this city, 
abandoned as it is by all men, continue to exist ? With regard 
to the city of Naples ,'” Gregory continues, bitterly, “ while his 
Excellency the Exarch is so zealous and active, we have learnt 
that Arichis is breaking faith with the Republic, and, in alliance 
with Ariulf, is vigorously plotting against that city, so that 
unless a duke is speedily sent there, it may already be counted 
as- lost.” 

We can easily understand the Pope's indignation against the 
Exarch, and his disapproval of his policy. At the same time, we 
must admit that it was only natural that Romanus should regard 
the Lombard, war from a point of view different from that of 
Gregory.. Asr.a matter of fact, he was probably inspirited by the 
turn which things had taken in the East. Chosroes, the Persian 
king, had been restored to his throne by Roman troops, and had 
made peace with the Empire on favourable terms. The Roman 
army/ so long detained on the Eastern frontier, was now free to 
operate against the barbarians in the West, and the Exarch doubt- 
■ less hoped that the spirit of Justinian might yet revive at Constan¬ 
tinople, and/the glories of Belisarius and Narses descend upon 
himself: In' any case, the Lombards were so divided, and there 
.'was so little-cohesion in their state, that it still seemed possible 
axid feasibte/to act upon the old Imperial maxim, and conquer by 
fomenting'ictissensions. Few things could be more adverse to the 
Exarch's plans than a peace between Spoleto and Rome. In the 
' friendly professions of Ariulf Romanus had no confidence; about 
the safety of the Eternal City itself he had no apprehension. For 
the wretched fate of the people of the Campagna he probably cared 
little. That some peasants should be killed and others mutilated 
or sold as slaves, was to him merely an incident of war, to be 
remembered only in order that he might at the earliest oppor¬ 
tunity retaliate in a similar way upon the Lombards. Further, 

1 It was of great importance to Romanus to keep open communications 
between Rome and Ravenna, by concentrating troops in Perugia. Of. JS 'pp. 
v. 36. 

2 A regiment (probably of militia) named after Theodosius, eldest son of 
Maurice. 
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lie was perfectly aware tliat if Ariulf could no longer satisfy his 
men with the spoil of the Eoman territory, ho would naturally 
turn to the territory of Eavenna, and the money which Gregory 
paid to purchase a peace would be expended in hiring more 
soldiers to molest the Exarch himself. For these reasons 
Eomanus was determined to prevent any peace being concluded. 

On the other hand, Gregory's heart was set on ending the 
war, at least so far as he himself was concerned. He had no fancy 
for hostilities in which all the evils were inflicted by one party, 
and suffered by the other, lie was wearyi^f. the iiever-c^CflSbig 
story of ruined towns and desecrated churches and popffi&s 
districts reduced to solitude. lie hated the underhand jMSjy 
of plots and bribery and treachery by which Exarclt^el- 

deavoured to make up for the hick of troops. 1 knewMSl 

enough that the Eoman forces were quite i^a ( h k quate* n fo 
encounter the Lombards in the open field, and fi|wi 
convinced that no effectual support was to be JmnsciUd front 
Constantinople. Surely, he might well have, arjfwll, the witli! 
drawal from Eome of all substantial assistance, the lEtsis^euy 
indifference displayed by the Imperial Government U^4$e 
of the city, loft him free t.o consult the interests of 
people, even to the disadvantage of the Greek Gae||ai J^sit|#j^ 
the Pope felt strongly that these secular troubles wto i^itting^ 
him personally for his true work as spiritual nipt. id^rol^^ 
and oppressed with sickness as he was, lie still fetched bfc|| 
querttly to his people, hut he mourned in bitter vSSlds that ||tf§ 
could not speak to them as ho ought. “ How he 

on one oeeasion, in a sermon—“ how cum I take due cure K 
everything around me, and yet collect my thoughts to eonsidf|§P 
what I am myself ( How can 1 reprove and correct the wic ikeaM* 
ness of evil men, how preserve by praise and admonition the 
righteousness of the goed? how terrify the one and charm the 
other ( How can 1 think of what my brethren need, and see 
that the city is guarded against the swords of the enemy, and 
take precautions lest the people he destroyed by a sudden 
attack, and yet at the same time deliver the word of exhortation 

1 In Epp. v. 6, Gregory nays: “Si ('go in morto Langobardorum me 
mincero voluinnom, hodio Langobardorum genu nee regom nor, dueoM non 
eomiten haboret, atque in Hummit eonfunione etMel divina.” Hhoomh to allude 
to Homo dark plot of the Kxaroh’n for muHisauring Lombard climbs. 
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fully and effectually for the salvation of souls ? To speak of God 
we need a mind thoroughly at peace and free from care. Then 
alone the tongue is rightly guided in speech when the thoughts 
are undisturbed, just as our face is to be seen reflected, not in 
troubled water, but only in still. How, then, can I exhort you, 
beloved—I who am disquieted by so many confusing cares ? ” 1 2 

It is probable that, despite the Exarch, Gregory did conclude 
a truce with the Duke of Spoleto about the end of July, in 592, 
the expenses of the transaction being borne by'the Church. 3 

The proceeding is certainly remarkable. As Dr. Hodgkin 
writes 3 : “ Though probably a wise and statesmanlike measure, 
there can be no doubt that—to use a legal phrase—it was quite 
ultra vires, being entirely beyond any legal competency yet 
possessed by the bishop of Koine in ‘the Koman Kepublic/ 
An archbishop of Canterbury negotiating for himself a separate 
peace with Napoleon I, at the time of his meditated Boulogne 
invasion, or, to take a less improbable contingency—a bishop 
of Durham making private terms for himself and the territories 
of St. Cuthbert, with the king of Scots, on the eve of the 
battle of Elodden; these hypothetical cases offer fair analogies 
to the conduct of Gregory on this occasion, on which he did 
indeed make a memorable stride towards complete independence/’ 
We cannot wonder that the Imperial Government should have 
regarded the transaction with extreme disfavour and indignation. 
Eor whoever reaped any benefit from the peace, it was most 
certainly not the Emperor. During the late campaign, it seems, 
Ariulf had succeeded in taking several Imperial towns—Sutri, 
Bomarzo, Orta,Todi, Amelia, Cantiano, and Perugia itself, the key 
to the communication between Koine and Kavenna. Gregory was 
so set on providing for the security of his own city, that he took 
no account of the serious consequences which would result for 
the Imperial cause in Italy if these places remained in the 
hands of the enemy, but, so far at least as we can see, concluded 
his peace on the basis of the status quo . Such a compact, how¬ 
ever, could not possibly be recognized at Kavenna or Constanti¬ 
nople. Even the sluggish Komanus felt it incumbent on him 

1 Horn, in Ezech. i. 11, § 26. 

2 Ejpp. 36: “ Pax . . . quam cum Langobardis in Tuscia positis sine 
ullo reipnblicae dispendio feceram.” 

3 Hodgkin Italy and her Invaders vol. v. p. 366. 
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to make a counter-demonstration without delay. Hence, col¬ 
lecting all the forces at his disposal, and utterly ignoring the 
Papal peace, he sallied forth unexpectedly from his marshes, 
recaptured one by one the concjuered towns, received Perugia 
back from the hands of the traitor Lombard commander, Duke 
Maurisio, and finally marched at the head of his victorious 
soldiers up to the gates of Home . 1 * 3 

The Exarch was received with Imperial honours by the 
clergy and people, and entered the city in state. Ho was 
escorted in procession to the palace of the Lateran, where the 
Pope waited to give him welcome. But the meeting between 
the two potentates caxi scarcely have been cordial; nor did 
Komanus do anything to make himself popular during his 
stay in Homo. Ho gave neither donations to the soldiers, nor 
shows to the people, nor presents to the churches or religious 
houses. Hence, when he quitted the city in the spring, taking 
with him all the Byzantine troops, even the mutinous Theo- 
dosian regiment, to reinforce the garrisons of Narni and Perugia , 11 
the feeling of both Pope and citizens against him was more 
exasperated than ever. 

The expedition of the Exarch and the loss of Perugia now 
roused the Lombards of the north. King Agilulf, who had by 
this time subdued the rebellious Dukes of Bergamo, Treviso, and 
S. (iiulio, was furious at the treachery of the Homans, and 
determined on taking vengeance. So, in he assembled his 
Lombards in strong force at Pavia, marched south, and, retaking 
Perugia, on his way, arrived Indore the gates of Home, probably 
in the month of June . 11 

Meanwhile, in his strangely mystical style, Gregory had 
been delivering a series of lectures on the Prophet Ezekiel, lie 


1 Lib, Pont, Vita Grey, J ; Paul, Plata JfitU, Lany, Iv. 8. 

#i Rpih v. an. 

3 Weino its probably right* In iwiiiiguiug this iiloge of Home to the nummor of 
503, though wo <*an got no oloar continuation of the tlato from Orogory’n lotions. 
Hartmann imggofitH that Home wan hosuegod hotwoon I >eeemher 583 and Mareh 
594, chiefly on the ground that botwoon Peeemher 593 ami April 594 no 
letters of (irogory are extant. Thin ihoory in aortaluiy attractive, muon it 
accounts for (Irogory’n curious mleneu respecting the siege. On Urn other 
hand, it in scarcely likely that Agilulf would have undertaken a winter aim 
paign, and HauLi language (iv. 8) implies that in* lost no time after set ting out 
from Pavhu 
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would gladly have evaded' the duty, feeling that his miiul 
“ was too absorbed with troubles and fears to discern the 
meaning of the dark mysteries of prophecy.” At the earnest 
request of his people, however, he consented at all events to 
attempt an exposition of the vision which the prophet saw upon 
the high mountain (chapter xl.). 

These rather wearisome homilies will he read with revived 
interest, if we call to mind the circumstances under which they 
were delivered—the panic-stricken people thronging the broad 
floor of the Basilica of Constantine, the bishop, pallid and worn 
with disease, hut eloquent and impassioned, and over all, the 
great mosaic head of Christ looking calmly down upon the crowd, 
as it still looks down on us. Day after day the preacher sjHtke 
to his hearers of the duties and mysteries of the Christian life, 
interpreting the obscure prophetic images, according to the 
principle then universally received throughout Christendom, that 
everything relating to the Temple of God in dewish times was 
emblematic of the state of those who should in a later age 
become God’s Temple through the Holy Spirit. And mean¬ 
while, day after day, tidings came in of fresh disasters the 
Exarch’s troops had not dared to meet the enemy in the field 
the Lombards had crossed the Apponinos and swept down the 
Tiber valley—they had taken Perugia by storm, and put to 
death the traitor Maurisio—there was nothing to cheek the 
torrent of destruction till it surged with all its force against 
the walls of Home. The fate of the Eternal City seemed 
trembling in the balance, and all were filled with the gloomiest 
forebodings. Oppressed with a sense of impending disaster, 
the harassed and disheartened bishop interrupted the course 
of his allegorical exposition to utter a weird, funeral oration 
over the departed glories of Rome. 1 

“ What is there, I ask, to please you in this world { We 
see on all sides sorrows; we hoar on all sides groans. (fit ins are 
destroyed, fortifications razed to the ground, fields devastated, 
the laud reduced to solitude. No husbandman is left in the 
fields, few inhabitants remain in the cities, and yet these scanty 
remnants of the human race are still each day smitten without 
ceasing. The scourges of divine justice cease not because, even 
while they smite us, our sins are not corrected. Memo men are 
1 Horn, in Ezecli. ii. 0, §§ 22, 23 Job. Dlao. tt/a iv. (50. 
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led away captive, others are mutilated, others slain before our 
eyes. What is there, then, my brethren, to please us in this 
world ? If we still love such a world as this, it is clear that we 
love not pleasure, but misery. 

“ What Home herself, once deemed the Mistress of the 
World, has now become, we see—wasted away with afflictions 
grievous and many, with the loss of citizens, the assaults of 
enemies, the frequent fall of ruined buildings. In her we see 
fulfilled what long ago was spoken against the city of Samaria 
by the Prophet Ezekiel: Set on a got, act it on, mul also pour 
toater into it, and gather the pieces of jlesh into iL And a little 
later, The meat is boiled away, and the bones in the midst thereof. 
And again, Gather together the bones that I mag barn them with 
fire; the jlesh shall be consumed, the whole mass shall be boiled 
away, and the bones shall be dissolved. Set also the pot empty 
upon the coals, that the brass thereof may be hot and may melt. 
Then was the pot set on when the city was founded. Then 
was the water poured into it and the pieces of the ilosh 
gathered together, when the people streamed from all sides 
hither, to heat themselves like the boiling water with the busi¬ 
ness of the world, to melt away like the pieces of meat with the 
very heat they kindled. And of this city it is well said, The 
meal is boiled away , and, the bones in the midst thereof , since in 
this city worldly glory once glowed with excessive fervour, but 
now that glory and all who sought for it have passed away. 
For by the bones the great men of the world, and by the llesh 
the people, are signified; for as the flesh is supported by the 
bones, so the weakness of the people is sustained by the great 
men of the world. But behold 1 already all the great men of 
the world are gone from the city, therefore the bones are boiled 
away. Behold 1 the people have disappeared, the flesh has 
melted. Therefore let it ho said, Gather together the bones that 
1 may burn them with fire; the Jlesh shall be consumed and the 
whole mass shall be boiled away » and the bones shall be dissolred. 
For where is the Senate? Where is the ‘People? The lmnos 
are all dissolved, the flesh is consumed, all the pomp of the 
dignities of this world is gone. The whole mans Is boiled 
away. 

M Yet even we who remain, few as we are, still are daily 
smitten with the sword, still are daily crushed by innumerable 
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afflictions. Therefore let it be said. Set the pot also empty upon 
the coals . Tor the Senate is no more, and the People has 
perished, yet sorrow and sighing are multiplied daily among 
the few that are left. Borne is, as it were, already empty and 
burning. But what need is there to speak of men, when, as 
the work of ruin spreads, we see the very buildings perishing ? 
Wherefore it is fitly added, concerning the city already empty. 
Let the brass thereof be hot and melt . Already the pot itself is 
being consumed, in which were first consumed the flesh and 
bones, for after the inhabitants of the city have perished, the 
very houses are falling. But where are they who once rejoiced 
in her glory ? Where is their pomp ? Where their pride ? 
Where their constant and immoderate joy ? 

“ In her is fulfilled what was once said by the prophet 
against the ruined Nineveh, Where is the dwelling of the lions , and 
the feeding-place of the young lions f Were not her generals and 
princes lions ? They ran to and fro through the world, raging 
and slaying they seized their prey. Here was the feeding-place 
of the young lions; for boys and youths and young men of the 
world, the sons of men of the world, when they wished for 
worldly advancement, came together from all parts of the earth 
to this city. But now, behold! she is desolate. Behold! she 
is wasted away. Behold! she is bowed down with groaning. 
Now no one hastens to her for worldly advancement. Now 
none of the mighty and violent men remain to oppress and 
seize the spoil. Let us therefore say, Where is the dwelling of 
the lions , and the feedingplace of the young lions ? 

“ There is come to her what was said of Judaea by the 
prophet, Enlarge thy baldness as the eagle. The baldness of a 
man is generally only on the head, but the baldness of the 
eagle spreads over the whole body, for when the eagle is very 
old the feathers drop from all its limbs. Therefore Borne 
enlarges her baldness as the eagle, since, in losing her people, 
she has lost, as it were, her feathers. Even the feathers of her 
wings have dropped, with which she used to fly upon the spoil, 
since all the mighty men are dead, by whom she made the 
world her prey.” 

Now the fierce warriors of Agilulf invested Borne. As the 
trembling citizens mounted guard upon the battlements, they 
beheld their captive countrymen, with halters round their necks, 
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driven away like dogs to be sold as slaves to the Franks. 
Within the walls all was wild confusion. The people in their 
extremity flocked as before to Gregory for comfort; but he, dis¬ 
tracted with innumerable troubles, could speak to them no 
longer. “ Let no man blame me,” he said, 1 “ if I preach no 
more. As you all see, our troubles have increased beyond 
measure. On all sides we are surrounded by swords, on 
all sides we look with fear upon the imminent peril of death. 
Some men come back to us with their hands chopped off, 
others are said to be prisoners, others to be slain. Now l 
am compelled to refrain my tongue from speaking, for my 
soul is weary of my life . Now let no one expect from me 
the study of Holy Scripture, for my harp is turned into 
mourning, and my organ into the voice of them that weep. 
Now the eye of the soul is not open for the discernment of 
mysteries, for my soul meltcth away for very heariness. Now 
reading brings little pleasure to my mind, for J forget to eat 
my bread for the voice of my groaning . When life itself is 
lost, how can a man find pleasure in declaring the mystic 
meaning of Holy Scripture ? 1 low can I, who am daily com¬ 

pelled to drink from the bitter cup, oiler a sweet draught to 
others ? What, then, remains, but that while we suffer the 
penalty of our sins, we render thanks, mingled with tears, to 
God? For He who created us has been made also our Father, 
through the Spirit of adoption which He gave. And sometimes 
He nourishes His children with bread, sometimes He corrects 
them with strokes, educating them by sorrows and by gifts for 
their eternal inheritance. Therefore glory be to our Almighty 
Lord Christ Jesus, who liveth and roigneth with the Father in 
the unity of the Holy Ghost God, world without end. Amen.” 
Gregory closed the book with a sigh. The lectures on Ezekiel 
wore at an end. 

The siege of Rome did not last long. The Pope, and (Justus, 
a Master of the Soldiery, who shortly before Agilulfs arrival 
had thrown himself into the city, were too vigilant to he 
taken by surprise, and the walls were too strong to be stormed. 
The Lombards, also, were disinclined to undertake a regular 
siege. They were afraid of fever, and apprehensive) lest 
their own lands should he ravaged by the imperial troops at 
* Mom. in JSsech. ii. 10, § 24. 
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Ravenna. Agilulf, moreover, feeling that he could not depend 
upon the fidelity of the northern dukes, was impatient to 
return. He had already effected the main object of his expedi¬ 
tion ; he had won back the conquests of the Exarch, had reduced 
Perugia, had shown unmistakably his superiority to the Romans 
in the field, and had acquired much plunder. Perhaps, also, he 
was not entirely uninfluenced by some superstitious fear, such 
as is said to have affected even the heathen Attila. He may 
have thought with awe that there was some mysterious power 
watching over the Eternal City, which, even if it did not save 
Rome from being taken, yet certainly exacted a fearful ven¬ 
geance on those who used her ill. Alaric had taken Rome, and 
within a few months had died in the flower of his age. Attila 
had menaced Rome, and had died a mysterious death on his 
wedding-night. Genseric had plundered Rome, and in less than 
a century his nation had perished, and the last of his descendants 
was living in a strange land on the bounty of his enemies. 
Totila had twice captured Rome, but he too had fallen in the 
height of his power, slain as he fled from the battle-field on 
which the Gothic race and monarchy received their death-blow. 

It was perhaps the parallel between Agilulfs position and 
that of one of these unfortunate heroes of the past that gave 
rise to the story which is found in the Continuator of Prosper, 
that the Lombard king met Gregory in person “ at the steps of 
the Basilica of St. Peter, Prince of the Apostles,” and that, 
“ being melted by Gregory’s prayers and greatly moved by 
the wisdom and religious gravity of this great man, he 
broke up the siege of the city.” 1 The truth of this legend 
cannot, in my opinion, be maintained in view of the silence 
both of Gregory himself and of Paul. It is probable, how¬ 
ever, that negotiations passed between the king and the Pope, 

1 Prosper! Cont. Havniensis ap. M. G. SS. antig. ix. p. 339. With this 
compare a vague story in the S. Gallen Life c. 23, which is reproduced 
among the later accretions to the biography of Paul (c. 26). But these last 
authorities merely hand on an ambiguous legend, which was current in England 
early in the eighth century, and I cannot agree with Dr. Hodgkin and others in 
regarding the report as historically important. The original notice of Prospers 
Continuator cannot certainly be passed over so lightly. But if the incident 
related actually took place, the silence of Gregory and Paul respecting it is 
absolutely inexplicable. It seems more probable, therefore, that the story is 
a fabrication after the pattern of the familiar history of the meeting of Leo 
and Attila, 
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and that the former was eventually confirmed in his deter¬ 
mination to raise the siege by an ample subsidy from the Papal 
treasury. At least, Gregory may perhaps be alluding to some 
such transaction when, at a later date, he proclaims himself 
“ the paymaster of the Lombards,” whose swords were kept off 
the Koman people only by the daily ransom discharged by the 
Church. 1 

So in the late summer of 593 the Lombards marched away 
with noisy contempt for these miserable Komans, who could 
only fight, if they fought at all, behind high walls; and, as they 
mounted the hills beyond the Milvian Bridge and took a fare¬ 
well look at the half-ruined city, probably none of them dreamed 
that they were leaving behind a power which would yet prove, 
strong enough to bring about the overthrow of their kingdom 
and nation. 

The peril through which he had passed made Gregory more 
anxious than ever to bring the war to an end. He saw now the 
futility of making any private arrangement with the enemy in 
which the Emperor had no interest. The campaign of 593 had 
been provoked by such an arrangement, and Gregory know 
enough of the temper of the Exarch to be sure that he would 
not hesitate to overthrow a second private treaty as he had 
overthrown the first. The Pope's absorbing desire now, there¬ 
fore, was to bring about a peace between the Lombards and the 
Emperor himself. To smoothe the way for such a treaty on 
the Lombard side, he relied principally on Queen Theude- 
linda. Though a (latholic and a friend of the Pope, Theudclinda 
exercised unbounded influence over her people, and would 
certainly be an invaluable intermediary if only she would con¬ 
sent to play that part. It was unfortunate that at this 
particular juncture she fell into the hands of the Istrian 
schismatics, and Gregory for a while was alarmed lest the 
religious difference should set the queen against his plan/ 1 
However, though Theudclinda could not be persuaded to recede 
from her opinions about the Three Chapters, she did not on 
that account break with the Pope, nor did she make any diffi¬ 
culty about co-operating with him to secure a lasting peace. 
At the court of Pavia, therefore, Gregory could count on a firm 
and very powerful ally. To manage the Exarch, however, was 
1 Ej>p. v. 09. * Bee Vol I. p. 4BL 
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not so easy, and Gregory had to proceed with great caution. 
That some negotiations took place we gather from a somewhat 
obscure passage in a letter sent by Gregory in September to 
Constantins of Milan. 1 “You have accurately ami briefly 
informed me of all that has been done, both in eonneetion with 
King Ago and the kings of the Pranks. 1 beg that your 
Praternity will by all means notify me of everything that has 
hitherto come to your knowledge. But if you see that Ago 
effects nothing with the Patrician, assure him from me that I 
am ready to spend myself on his behalf, if he tot) is willing to 
come to an advantageous settlement with the Republic." There 
are some indications that a temporary truce, valid within eertain 
districts, was patched up. But the terms were broken by the 
Exarch, 2 and a whole year passed away without anything 
definite being accomplished. 

In the spring of f>95 we get a glimpse of the state of Borne. 
There was great suffering in the city. The corn supply had 
run short, and there appeared to be danger of another famine. 
Maurice himself was touched by the distress, ami sent n 
gift of thirty pounds of gold and money to pay the troops. 
Other friends also sent presents of money. “The thirty |«mnds 
of gold,” wrote Gregory to the Emperor; 1 11 which my fellow- 
servant, Busa the Seribo, brought, have been faithfully dis¬ 
tributed by him to priests, needy persons, and others. Amt 
since certain religious women have come to the city from the 
provinces, having fled hither after captivity—some of whom 
have been placed in monasteries which had room for them, while 
others, who could not bo taken in, are utterly destitute—we 
determined to distribute among them what could he spared from 
the relief of the blind, maimed, and feeble, so that not only poor 
citizens, but also strangers who came here, might receive of the 
bounty of our Lords. The pay also of the soldiers has \mm dis¬ 
tributed by the aforesaid Seribo in the presence of the Glorious 
Magister Militum, (Justus, and all under due discipline received 
with thanks the gifts of our Lords, and repressed all murmuring 
such as formerly used to prevail among thorn. 1 * Presiding in 

1 Epp. iv. 2. 

2 Ibid. v. 84: “ Scitoto autom quia Agilulfus Langobardornm rex ftvnvruh m 
pacom focoro non rocuaat, si tamon domnua patriehm tudiHum vohu<rlt. 
Nam multa sibi in loois suis intra paois torminum quoritor mm cniumUMn." 

3 Ibid. v. 80. 
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this famine-ridden, poverty-stricken city, crowded with desti¬ 
tute citizens and yet more destitute refugees, fighting with star¬ 
vation and the plague, contending with mutinous soldiers, kept 
in constant alarm about the enemy, and receiving small meed of 
sympathy or comfort from his Imperial master, Pope Gregory 
had more than his share of trouble. Yet another blow was now 
about to fall. 

Por some time it had been clear to every one that Eomanus 
was doing all he could to obstruct the peace, and once more 
the Pope, driven almost to despair, began to meditate a private 
treaty with the Lombards. At any rate, he hoped, by hinting 
at the possibility of such a treaty, to force the Exarch’s hand. 
Hence in May 595 he sent to a friend at Eavenna a very singular 
letter, threatening to make terms with Agilulf even without the 
concurrence of Eomanus. 1 “ Agilulf does not refuse to make 
a general peace if my Lord the Patrician will consent to arbi¬ 
tration on the matters in dispute between them. He com¬ 
plains that he was grievously wronged in various parts of 
his dominions during the armistice. And as he demands 
satisfaction for himself, if his claims are judged reasonable, 
so he promises himself to give every satisfaction if it is shown 
that any act of hostility was perpetrated on his side during 
the peace. As, then, it is clear that his proposals are reason¬ 
able, there ought to be a judicial investigation of the matter, 
so that compensation may be made for any wrongs done on 
either side, provided that a general peace be thus securely 
established under the protection of God. How necessary such 
a peace is for us, you well know. Act, then, with your usual 
wisdom, that his Excellency the Exarch may give his consent to 
the proposal without delay, lest it be thought that the offer of 
peace is rejected by him, which is not desirable. For if he will 
not give his consent, Agilulf offers to make a special peace with 
us. But we know that in that case various islands and other 
places will be ruined. Let Eomanus take this into consideration, 
and make haste to conclude peace, that at least during this re¬ 
prieve we may have a short time of rest, and the commonwealth 
may, by God’s help, the better recruit its powers of resistance.” 

The threat contained in this letter is surprising. In order 
to force the Government to do what he wished, the Pope 

1 Epp. v. 34. 
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hinted that he was prepared to make a special peace, not 
this time with a subordinate duke, but with the king of the 
Lombards himself, although, as he frankly admits, such a peace 
would be seriously detrimental to the Imperial cause in Italy. 
Such a menace (even though it was nothing more) could scarcely 
fail to bring down on Gregory’s head a storm of indignation. 
For some time already there had been considerable irritation 
against him at Constantinople, where ^the party of the Exarch 
was strong in favour. All this irritation now broke loose. 
Even the Emperor was violently prejudiced against him, and 
wrote off at once a fiery letter, expressing with extreme candour 
his opinion of his recent conduct, and accusing him, in effect, 
of being both a traitor and a fool. This letter was received in 
June 595. 

The Pope, in his turn, lost his temper. Maurice’s wilful 
blindness to the incapacity of Eomanus, his heartless disregard 
for the sufferings of his Eoman subjects, his foolish clinging to 
the fiction that he was still sovereign over all Italy, and, above 
all, the very insulting expressions in his letter, were enough to 
rouse the passion even of a saint. Boiling with indignation, 
Gregory dashed off a reply such as few Emperors had ever 
received from one of their subjects. 1 

“ In their most serene commands, my Eeligious Lords, while 
reproving me for certain things, appeared indeed to spare me, 
but in reality spared me not at all. For though they politely 
apply to me the word f simple,’ they in fact call me a fool. 
Now in Scripture, when £ simple ’ is used in a good sense, it is 
often carefully joined with some word like £ prudent’ or 
£ righteous.’ Thus it is written of blessed Job, He was a man 
simple and righteous; and the blessed Apostle Paul admonishes 
us, Be ye simple in evil and prudent in good ; and the Truth 
Himself admonishes us in the Gospel, saying, Be ye prudent as 
serpents and simple as doves . But I, in my Lords’ most serene 
commands, am said to have been deceived by the cunning of 
Ariulf, and am called £ simple ’ without the addition of £ pru¬ 
dent ’; whence it is clear beyond all doubt that I am called a 
fool. Well, I myself must confess that you are right. For, 
even if your Piety did not utter the word, the facts proclaim 
my folly; since, had I been aught but a fool, I should never 

1 Epp. v. 36. 
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have endured what I do endure in this place amid the swords of 
the Lombards. As to my report concerning Ariulf, that he was 
ready with all his heart to come over to the Bepublic, I am not 
believed ; and that means that I am also accused of being a liar. 
But although I. am not worthy to be a priest, I know T that a 
priest is the servant of the truth, and that it is a deadly insult 
to call him a liar. I have long perceived, however, that more 
confidence is reposed in Nordulf or in Leo than in me, and now 
those who come between us receive more credence than is given 
to my assertions. 

“ If indeed the subjection of my country were not advancing 
day by day, I would gladly say nothing about being despised 
and laughed at myself. But this troubles me more than any¬ 
thing else, that the very causes which bring on me the charge 
of falsehood are daily leading Italy into captivity under the 
yoke of the Lombards. While my statements are disbelieved, 
the strength of the enemy is terribly increasing. This, however, 
I suggest to my Most Eeligious Lord, to think what evil he 
likes of me, but not to lend a ready ear to every one who talks 
about the interests of the State and the means of saving Italy, 
—to trust deeds rather than words. Further, I pray my Lord not 
to be hastily angry with priests, thinking only of his earthly 
power. I pray him to consider well Whose servants they are, 
and so to order his rule over them, that he may at the same 
time pay them the reverence which is their due. For in Holy 
Scripture priests are sometimes called gods, sometimes angels. 
For it is said by Moses, concerning him who was to be brought, 
forward to take an oath, Bring him to the gods, x i.e. to priests. 
And again it is written, Thou sJialt not revile the gods , 2 i.e. the 
priests. And the prophet saith, The priest's lips should keep 
knowledge, and they should seek the Law at his mouth , for he is the 
angel of the Lord of Hosts . What wonder would it be, then, if 
your Piety thought fit to honour those whom, for their honour, 
God Himself in His own Word calls gods or angels ? 

“ Ecclesiastical history also testifies that when accusations 
against bishops were brought to the Emperor Constantine of 
pious memory, he received indeed the papers, but called together 
the bishops who had been accused, and burnt the papers in their 

1 “ Applica ilium ad deos ” (Exod. xxii. 8). 

2 “ Diis non detrahes ” (Exod. xxii. 28). 
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presence, saying, f Ye are gods appointed by the true God; go 
and settle your affairs among yourselves, for it is not fit that 
we should judge gods.' 1 By which words, my Religious Lord, he 
did more for himself by the humility he showed, than he did for 
them by the reverence which he paid them. Before him, indeed, 
the State had pagan princes who knew not the true God, and 
worshipped gods of wood and stone, and they paid the greatest 
honour to their priests. What wonder, then, that a Christian 
Emperor should think it right to honour the priests of the true 
God, when, as we said, pagan princes knew how to honour the 
priests who served gods of wood and stone ? 

<( I make this suggestion to my Most Religious Sovereigns, 
not on my own behalf, but on behalf of all priests. For I am 
myself a sinner, and as I sin daily and continually before God, 
I think it will be some benefit to me in His terrible judgment 
if I am now daily stricken with continual affliction; and 
I believe that you render God more favourable to yourselves, 
the more severely you afflict me who serve Him so badly. 
I had before sustained many injuries, and when the orders 
of my Sovereigns came, I found an unexpected consolation. 
I will, if I can, briefly state what these injuries were. 

“ First, I was robbed of the peace which, without any expense 
to the State, I made with the Lombards in Tuscia. Then, when 
the peace was broken, the soldiers were removed from the city. 
Some of them were slain by the enemy, some were stationed at 
hTarni and Perugia, Rome being abandoned that Perugia might 
be garrisoned. After this there was a worse affliction when 
Agilulf came, and I saw with my own eyes men tied by the 
neck like dogs, and led off to be sold as slaves in France. And 
as we, who were within the city, escaped from his hands by the 
protection of God, an excuse is sought for blaming us, because, 
forsooth, the supply of com was deficient; whereas it is quite 
impossible to keep a large supply of corn for a long time in 
Rome, as I have more fully explained in another report. For 
myself, indeed, I do not care in the least. As my conscience 
bears me witness, I am willing to suffer any calamities if only 
I can pass through them with safety to my soul. But for those 
honourable men, Gregory the Prefect, and the general Castus, I 

1 Bufinus, i. 2; Socrates, i. 8; Sozomen, i. 17, recount the story, but 
without the words, “Vos dii estis, a vero Deo constitute ” 
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am greatly grieved, since they did everything that could possibly 
be done, and during the siege underwent the severest toils in 
watching and guarding the city. Yet, after all, they are stricken 
with the grievous displeasure of their Sovereigns. It is quite 
clear to me that the cause of their ill treatment is not anything 
they have done, but their connection with me, that as they had 
toiled with me in sorrow, so like me they might sorrow when 
toil was ended. 

“ And whereas my Eeligious Sovereigns set before me the 
awful, the terrible judgment of Almighty God, I pray them by 
that same Almighty God not to do so again: for we know not 
how any man will stand in that judgment. And Paul the 
great preacher says, Jndgc nothing before the time } until the Lord 
come , ivho both will bring to light the hidden things of darkness , 
and will make manifest the counsels of the hearts. This one thing, 
however, I do say—that, unworthy and sinful as I am, I trust 
more in the mercy of Jesus when He comes, than I do in the 
justice of your Piety. There are many things concerning that 
judgment which men know not. Perhaps what you praise He 
will blame, and what you blame He will praise. Therefore amid 
all these uncertainties I have no refuge but in tears, as I pray 
that Almighty God will guide with His own Hand my Most 
Eeligious Sovereign in this world, and in that terrible judgment 
will find him free from all offence. May He also, if needs be, 
make me acceptable to men, but so that I may not forfeit His 
eternal favour.” 

Had Maurice been a Justinian, the above letter would have 
been sharply answered with a decree of banishment, and 
Gregory's work as Bishop of Eome would have been brought 
abruptly to an end. These autocratic measures, however, were 
no longer feasible in the distressed condition of the Empire; 
and probably Maurice, angry though he was, recognized that 
the Pope, in spite of his independence, was a valuable and loyal 
servant, with whose assistance he could ill dispense. No notice, 
therefore, was taken of the outburst. And Gregory, on his side, 
having relieved his mind, began perhaps to think that he had 
gone somewhat too far. At any rate, we hear nothing more 
from him about a separate peace. 

But though his relations with the Emperor continued 
friendly, Gregory's feeling towards the Exarch, whom rightly 
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or wrongly lio regarded as the cause of nil his troubles, became 
more and more embittered. “We cannot describe," he wrote 
about this time to a brother bishop, 1 “ what we suffer in this 
land at the hands of your friend, my Lord Uotuumts. 1 will 
only say that his malice towards us is worse than the swords of 
the Lombards, so that the enemies who slay us seem kinder 
than the State Governors, who wear us out with their malice ami 
rol>bories and deceits. To have the charge at one and the same 
time of bishops and clergy, of the monasteries also and of the 
people; to he anxiously on the watch against the snares of the 
enemy; to he always suspicious of the. tricks and malice uf 
the dukes;—what toil and what grief this is, you, mv brother, 
■who love me so well and so purely, will be able truly to conjec¬ 
ture.” In a similar strain lie wrote to Anastasius of Antioch a : 
“ Wluit tribulations 1 suffer in this land from the swords of 
the Lombards, from the iniipiities of the Governors, from the 
pressure and hurry of business, from the care, of subjects, and 
also from bodily sickness, 1 am unable to express either by 
or by tongue.” 

Meanwhile the peace negotiations dragged on in a desultory 
fashion, and were the occasion of an incident which still further 
increased the unfriendliness between the I’ojhs mid the Kxarch. 
Gregory’s responsalis at Itavenna was a notary named t’.is. 
torius, whoso meddlesome activity and violent parti amahip had 
made him unpopular with both the officials and the j ample. In 
the spring of 5i)(i Castorius came to Home to make u report 
about the progress of the negotiations, returning almost imme¬ 
diately with instructions to press vehemently for peace, since 
Ariehis of Benevento was showing signs of activity, and t'nm- 
punia was therefore in serious danger. 8 With these orders fat- 
torius redoubled his exertions. But the people of Bavounu, who 
suffered little inconvenience from the war, and resented t iivgei y',*> 
attitude towards their Kxarch, were determined to repress the 
intrusive ambassador. Accordingly, one night some j»em»ti« 
unknown affixed to the walls of the city a placard, reflecting 
in very injurious terms cm the conduct both of (’ustorius mul of 
the Pope. When Gregory heard of this ho was greatly enraged, 
believing that the thing had been done by order of Uomamj-i 
himself. He therefore replied to the iusult with the followin ' 

1 V. 40. a Ibid. V. 42. ' Uni. %i, GU. 
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proclamation, addressed to all the priests, deacons, clerics, 
nobles, monks, people, and soldiers living in Eavenna or outside 
the walls 1 : “ Some one, at the instigation of the devil, has in 
the dead of night placed in a certain part of the city a placard, 
with accusations against my notary and responsalis Castorius, 
and with a cunning attack on myself in respect of the negoti¬ 
ations for peace. As one who speaks the truth ought not to 
shrink from being known, it is right that the author of the 
placard should come forward and prove the truth of his state¬ 
ments. If ho does not come forward or make public confession 
of his error, then—whoever he may be who has dared to do this, 
or who has assented to such an evil device—we by the Spirit of 
our Lord and God Jesus Christ decree that he be deprived of 
the communion of Christ's Holy Body and Blood. If, however, 
because he conceals himself and is unknown, and so cannot be 
reached by the discipline of the Church, he venture, though 
conscious of his guilt, to receive the Body and Blood of the 
Lord after this prohibition, let him be punished with the stroke 
of anathema, and cut off from the body of the Holy Church as 
a deceitful and pestilent fellow. If ho happens to he one of 
those to whom we send letters of good wishes -not knowing 
him to he an agent or partner in this matter-may those good 
wishes be of no avail to him with Almighty God. If, on the 
other hand, he (tomes forward and can prove his assertions, or 
if, feeling sure that he cannot prove them, lie, openly confesses 
his error, he is not to he deprived of the communion of the Lord's 
Body and Blood, or cut off from the body of the Holy Church. 
For wc learn from the faults which we daily commit ourselves 
before Almighty God, to be indulgent to the faults of others, 
provided that due discipline be maintained." 

In the same year the Boman arms suffered a disaster in the 
loss of the city of Cotrone, and the capture of a great number 
of loyal citizens, including many noble ladies. 3 Here and else¬ 
where the Lombards were willing to put to ransom the people 
they had taken, and Gregory was unwearied in his endeavours 
to obtain funds necessary for the purpose. The treasury of the 
Homan Church was severely taxed, money was begged and 
received from sympathizers at Constantinople, and in some cases 
bishops were authorized to sell their Church plate to redeem 
1 Riy. vii. 42. 4 IbUL vii. 23. 
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lost members of their iloek. The money thus obtained wm 
entrusted to responsible agents, who were instructed to drive 
hard bargains with the Lombards, and to spend nut u penny 
more than was absolutely necessary . 1 

At the close of the year or early in uU7—Kuiimmis 
the Exarch died, greatly to the relief of i injury and bis friend** 
The friction between Lome and Uuveunu had become intoler¬ 
able. The Exarch very naturally hud been determined to himi 
his own way in Italy, but he had been tun b. mussed on every 
side by the action of the Pope. (Gregory, for Ids part, had 
learnt to regard the Exarch as the rhief obstacle to tlt*^ carry* 
ing out of his most cherished projects for the salvation of tip* 
country. Doubtless there were faults on both aides, Gregory, 
perhaps, had been somewhat too officious, Komunus too Iifil« 
of a statesman to appreciate his rivals plans. The two tin ri ( 
instead of working together, only hampered and hammed etui 
another, and the result was a deadlock. Hence it 
with scarcely disguised exhilaration that <!re-gory learnt that 
his old antagonist was dead, and \vm to be succeeded by 
Callinicus—called by Paul Gnllieinus a man of much givnirr 
ability, and also well disposed towards himself Not but that 
he was well aware that even with the new Kxureh he 
likely to meet with difficulties. He was warned by a friend in 
Kaverma that there were people at court who would do their 
best to prejudice the new Governor against him. '* I thank 
you,” he writes, “for putting me on my guard against iw« 
persons who have come with the Glorious Gullimeus, nhhimgl* 
we have already had some very disagreeable experience uf tSi« 
first-named. But inasmuch as the times ure eul, w«* bear all 
things—with a groan.” a Nevertheless, with the fresh appoint 
ment the hopes of the Hope began to revive, 

1 See above, Vol. I. pp. Bill, S20. 

I)iao. Jlist. Lang, iv, 12, Tint datu la uiuts tain, hut if iiora luj 
placed after June 505 (Epp, v, 40), and Jinir f**#V vu, yaf, A 

reference to the Kxareh in a Uniter of Mm (dmi, \n. la’) n* hardly 
applicable to Komanun, and henro 1 gather that by linn Umv i»M mi* «-*•.„«<,r 
was established at Ravenna. On the oihar baud, tin* unaf luma lUw 

defamer of CastoriuH, in April &}(>, hocuw cdmrly SUi be uim*;d el, R-mmoon 
I therefore put the death between April fdlU and Mm 507, perhaps m the 
summer of 500, which would leave time for Cull mum * t«> ^rt tu ihiunun* 
by the following May. 

3 Ejgp. vii. 20. 
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Callinicus did not permit himself to he hurried into doing 
anything rash. During the year 597 and the greater part of 
598 matters remained much as they were. In April 598 
Gregory wrote to the Bishop of Terracina, peremptorily for¬ 
bidding any one, “ under the name either of our Church or of 
yours or under any other pretext/' to be exempted from sentry 
duty on the city walls. 1 Still, we find him also issuing orders 
for the collection of property belonging to Italian churches 
which had been taken to Sicily, as though he expected that 
a peace would be concluded before long. 2 

For some time Dome itself had been unmolested by the 
enemy. We are assured of this in an interesting letter written 
by Gregory in May 598 to Eusticiana, a patrician lady residing 
at Constantinople. 8 In this letter the Pope complains of his 
correspondent’s infatuation for Constantinople, and her utter 
forgetfulness of her native Kome. He says he cannot under¬ 
stand her attitude. She is greatly beloved by the 'Romans; 
why, then, docs she not show that she loves them in return, and 
pay them a visit ? A journey to “ the thresholds of the blessed 
Peter, chief of the Apostles/’ would greatly benefit her soul, and 
that of her daughter, the Lady Eusebia. Debugs Rustieiana to 
consider this suggestion, and to undertake the pilgrimage. u If, 
however "—so he continues—" you are afraid of the swords and 
wars of Italy, yon. ought to mark carefully how great is the', 
protection extended by St. Peter to this city, wherein, though 
with very scanty population and without military aid, we have 
been preserved for so many years unhurt amid the swords of the 
enemy. This wo say because we love you. May Almighty 
God grant you whatever He sees will he for the eternal benefit 
of your soul anti for the renown of your house in this present 
life." 

In the autumn of 598 the tedious negotiations drew to an 
end. Gregory's agent at the court of Pavia was a certain uhbat 
Probus, 4 and from him the Pope learned in September that the 

1 Greg. Epp. viii. 19. 3 Ibid. viii. 20* 

3 Ibid. viii. 22. For liuHtuuana, hoc alno below, p. 2B0, 

4 Probun abbafc of tho Monantory of SB. Andrew and Lucia, “ quod 
appellatur Itonati,” i« mentioned in Dial. iv. 12,17, 19, SB, and in Epp. ix, 
<14, 07. In Appendix ix. to tho Bonedietino edition of the Letters (M. (L IL 
Bpp. xi. 15) will bo found a document entitled, “ Tentandi fanultan Probo 
S. Andrcao abbati eoncesBa.” The employment of Probun in the negotiation# 

VOL. IL I) 
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terms of peace might be considered ns settled* both the King 
and the Exarch having given their consent. This joyful nmm 
■was at once passed on to Januaries archbishop of GagliurL It 
seems that, in consequence partly of Januarius's neglect of tint 
work of fortification, Sardinia had been ravaged by the Lombard??, 
and the Pope now wrote to urge the metropolitan to look to 
the defences of Cagliari and the other towns, and have them 
adequately provisioned. “ Know, however, H he adds, 1 ** that the 
abbat whom we sent some time ago to Agihdf has, by Clods 
mercy, arranged a peace with him, according to the written 
directions of the Kxarch. Therefore, till the agreement for 
peace be actually confirmed and signed, causa the watches on 
tho walls to be continued everywhere with careful attention, 
lest during the delay the enemy should be inclined to revisit 
your parts. We trust in the power of our Redeemer that the 
inroads and plots of our adversaries will not do yon any 
further injury ” The articles of the treaty, however, were not 
actually settled till 599, 

Tho delay in finally signing the peace was due, in part to 
the shifty conduct of Ariulf and Arichis, who were unwilling 
to co-operate with their king, or to bind themselves by the 
required guarantees; in part also to the conduct of Gregory 
himself, who for some inexplicable reason declined to append 
bis signature to the agreement which, for the past seven years, 
he had been straining every nerve to obtain. This much 
we learn from a letter sent by Gregory to Theodore mayor of 
Itavenna, 2 who had been conducting the negotiations mi tho 

for peace illustrates Gregory's habit of cm trusting difficult and hispnrtniit 

affairs to tho management of monks. 

1 RpP- ix. 11. The important part taken by the bhhojm amt clergy in the 
defence of tho country ia illustrated from Gregory's* l alters. tn Rpp, vL *M 
a bishop of Amalfi in compelled to reside in bin city, because? Inn ftimnutm 
might induce tho enemy to attack it. In ix. Cl we hour of a hinhngi of 
Misonum receiving money to fortify tho place. From viii. 10 we gather that 
at Torracina tho monks and clergy shared with the eititfem* the duty til 
mounting guard. In ix. 102 Gregory intercede!* for an ahhat who rompIiMittitl 
that ho wan worn out with nontry duty, hi ix. 1115 Jummriua k again 
admonished to boo to the fortifhmtions in Sardinia. 

3 Hartmann doubts whether the official here wldriwmiil an " Theodore* 
Ouratori Itavennae "Is to bo identified with the unmteipiU funrtimmry wlu$ 
boro tho title of “ curator oivitatis ” (boo alxmi, Ytd. L p. 1K0). Hut there mnwrn 
to bo no reason for denying tho identification, unless it b« that we tdtcitili 
scarcely have expected to find a municipal official charged with the conduct of 
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rcli’a behalf in concert with the abbat Probus, who acted 
the Pope. “ For some time,” writes Gregory, 1 “ our re¬ 
sales at Ravenna have sent us reports about you, which 
e rejoiced our heart. But now our son the abbat Probus, 
his return to Home, has told us many other things about 
r Glory, which prove you to be in very truth our good and 
jt Christian son. He has told us of your great kindness 
ards himself, and of your earnest desire to arrange a peace- 
earnestness unparalleled even in our own fellow-citizens who 
e previously been in Ravenna. And therefore wo implore 
wen’s mercy to recompense you in body and soul both in 
3 world and the next, because you have never ceased to watch 
l to act advantageously for the welfare of many. 

“Wo inform you, then, that Ariulf has sworn to observe the 
,ce. Ho swore, however, not as the king swore, but on con- 
.ons, viz. that no act of hostility be committed against 
self, and that no one march against the army of Arichis. 
t this is nothing but a deceitful trick, and renders his oath as 
less as if he had never sworn it. For it will always be easy 
him to iind some excuse for breaking his word, and the more 
trust him, the more will he deceive us. 

“But Warnifrida, according to whose advice, Ariulf always 
s, has refused outright to swear at all. And thus it comas to 
is that we who inhabit the Roman district will gain hardly 
f relief from the peace we have so longed for, since we must 
1 for the future, as in the past, be always apprehensive of 
1 former foes. 

“ Furthermore, he it known to your Glory that the king’s 
n who have been sent hither are pressing us to subscribe 
. compact. But we cannot forget the insulting words which 
ilulf is reported to have uttered to the Most Honourable 
nlius, to the injury through us of the blessed Peter,-—though 
ilulf himself has entirely denied having spoken them. 3 And 
therefore think it prudent to abstain from subscribing, lest 

h important negotiation!*. Other letters sent to Theodore are Epp, ix, 02, 

, 188 . 

1 Epp. ix. 44. 

1 Basilius wan Homo Byzantine official (of. Epp. ix, 158) who had evidently 
lo mischief between the Pope and the king, by repeating Home incautious 
rossions of the latter. Of tills Incident, however, we know nothing. 
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we, who are petitioners and mediators between him and our most 
excellent son the Exarch, should find ourselves deceived in any 
respect through a secret withdrawal of any of the clauses of the 
treaty, and so our guarantee should be called in question and 
he should at some future time have an excuse for refusing our 
petition. Therefore we beg of you, as we have also begged of 
our most excellent son, to arrange that, before Agilulfs men 
return from Arichis, the king may speedily send them letters 
to be handed on to us, in which he shall command them not 
to ask us to subscribe. But if it serves equally well, we will 
cause our brother Gloriosus, 1 or one of the bishops, or at any 
rate an archdeacon, to sign the compact.” 

In spite of these difficulties, however, the treaty was at 
length signed. The two treacherous dukes were persuaded or 
coerced to set their hands to the agreement, and the Pope’s 
signature, not being of any vital importance, was probably 
dispensed with. And thus Gregory at last had the joy of 
seeing the fruit of his long and painful labours. His letters of 
thanks to Agilulf and Theudelinda express his delight that there 
would be no more shedding of the “blood of the miserable 
peasants whose labour is profitable to us all,” and his earnest 
hope that the terms agreed upon would be honourably respected 
by both sides. He was somewhat apprehensive, however, of the 
turbulence of the Lombard dukes. “We beg you to write,” he 
said to Agilulf, 2 “whenever you have an opportunity, and com¬ 
mand your dukes in the different districts, and especially in 
this neighbourhood, to observe unconditionally the articles of 
peace, and not to seek occasions for stirring up strife and ill 
feeling ” The queen Theudelinda he cordially congratulated 
on all that she had done, and prayed her to use her influence 
to encourage the friendship between her husband and the 
Empire. “ Saluting you with fatherly affection, we exhort you 
to use your influence to persuade your most excellent consort 
not to reject the alliance of the Christian Republic. Eor you 
are doubtless aware that friendship with us would be of 
advantage to him in many ways. Do you, therefore, as your 

1 If Gloriosus is here a proper name, it doubtless refers to Gloriosus bishop 
of Ostia (ix. 45). But the word may be an adjective, in which case the 
Patrician Palatinus (called gloriosus frater ” in Epp. xi. 4) is probably meant. 

2 RjPP* ix* 66. 
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custom is, foster continually everything that tends to promote 
good feeling between the two parties. Exert yourself on every 
opportunity, that your good deeds may be yet more acceptable 
in the sight of Almighty God.” 1 

The peace lasted for two years. But although there were 
no overt hostilities, the Pope was at first kept in constant 
anxiety, owing to the conduct of his restless neighbour, Duke 
Ariulf of Spoleto. Disputes about ownership and deeds of 
violence were of frequent occurrence, and Ariulf, on the pre¬ 
text that he had suffered injury, continued to plunder Roman 
territories. Thus in August 599, we find Gregory writing to 
Donellus, the paymaster of the Imperial forces at Ravenna, 
reiterating his old complaints. 2 “You are aware that unless 
peace is really restored, no human aid, nothing at all short 
of the power of God’s majesty, can avail us here. As, then, 
your Greatness knows the wishes of our Sovereigns and their 
great anxiety for the relief of Rome—an anxiety proved by 
their gifts—and as you know the dangers which threaten our 
city and the surrounding district, it is undoubtedly your duty 
to come hither with money for the troops. If you fail to do so, 
and any misfortune should unhappily befall us, you will have 
to bear the full responsibility in the sight both of God and of 
the Emperor.” Fortunately for the Romans, Ariulf soon after¬ 
wards died, and the attention of the Lombards of Spoleto was 
drawn off by a fierce struggle for the dukedom between the 
sons of Ariulf s predecessor, Duke Farwald. 3 With Arichis of 
Benevento Gregory seems to have been on moderately friendly 
terms. 4 So the Roman district had repose for a period. 

These two years, however, were signalized by another fright¬ 
ful onslaught of the pestilence. So terrible were its ravages 
in Rome, that there were hardly left sufficient men to guard 
the walls, and of clergy and laity, slaves and free, scarcely 
any were strong enough to carry on their ordinary duties. 5 At 

1 Epp. ix. 67. * Ibid. ix. 240. 3 Paul. Diac. H. L. iv. 16. 

4 He asked Arichis to help in transmitting timber from Bruttii for the 
Churches of St. Peter and St. Paul. See above, p. 7, n. 1. 

5 Epp. ix. 232: “ In clero huius urbis et populo tanti febrium languores 
inruerunt, ut paene nullus liber, nullus servus remanserit, qui esse idoneus 
ad aliquod officium vel ministerium possit; de vicinis autem urbibus strages 
nobis cotidie mortalitatis nuntiantur; Africa autem qualiter mortalitate et 
languoribus vastetur, quanto viciniores estis, tanto credo quod subtilius cogno- 
vistis; de oriente vero qui veniunt, graviores desolationes nuntiant.” 
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Kavenna and in the cities on the coast the sickness raged with 
great violence, and Paul tells ns that strange portents of evil 
were manifested in the heavens—“ as it were, lances streaming 
with blood, while a strong light shone all through the night.” 1 
In Africa the pestilence was even more destructive. The 
following is a letter of consolation sent by Gregory to his 
friend Dominicus of Carthage 2 : “We learnt some time ago 
that a terrible pestilence has invaded Africa, and as Italy also 
is suffering from the same infliction, our grief is doubled. 
Amid those evils and other calamities our heart would break 
in hopeless sorrow, had not the Lord strengthened our weak¬ 
ness beforehand in anticipation of our need. Long ago the 
trumpet of the Gospel proclaimed to the faithful that, as the 
end of the world drew near, there would be pestilences and 
wars and many other evils, of which, as you know, we live in 
dread. But misfortunes, of which we have been forewarned, 
ought not to afflict us so excessively as unexpected evils might. 
Often, when we consider the way in which other men have died, 
we find a certain solace in reflecting on the form of death which 
threatens us. What mutilations, what cruelties, have we seen 
inflicted upon men, for which death was the only cure and in 
the midst of which life was a torture! Did not David, when 
the choice of the form of death was given him, refuse famine 
and the sword, and choose that his people should fall into the 
hand of the Lord ? Learn from this what favour is shown to 
those that perish by the stroke of God, seeing that they are 
called away by that very form of death which we know was 
granted to the holy prophet as a boon.” 

Gregory’s own sufferings with gout were at this time intense. 
“For eleven months,” he wrote in 599, 3 “I have rarely been 
able to leave my bed. I am so tormented with gout and painful 
anxieties that life itself is to me most grievous suffering. 
Every day I sink through pain. Every day I look for the 
relief of death.” In the following year he continued the same 
strain 4 : “ For nearly two years I have been confined to my couch 
and afflicted with such pain from the gout, that even on festivals 
I can hardly get up for three hours to celebrate mass. I am 
daily at the point of death, and daily being driven back from it.” 


1 Paul. Diac. Hist . Lang. iv. 14,15. 
3 Greg. 23 'pp. ix. 232. 


2 Greg. Ejyp. x. 20. 
4 Ibid. x. 14. 
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So again in 601 he wrote to a bishop 1 : "It is long since I 
have been able to leave my couch. At one time I am 
tormented with the pain of gout, at another time a fiery agony 
spreads throughout my whole body. For me to live is 
punishment, and I look longingly for death, which I believe to 
be the only possible remedy for my sufferings.” " My body/ 1 
so he complained to Kusticiana, 2 " is as thoroughly parched and 
dried up, as though it were already in the tomb.” 

The Pope’s troubles were increased in the spring of 601 
by a renewal of the war. This time the Romans were the 
aggressors. The Exarch Callinicus, emboldened probably by 
a revolt of the powerful Dukes of Trent and Friuli, made 
an unprovoked assault on the city of Parma, and among other 
prisoners captured Agilulfs own daughter with her husband 
Godeschalcus, and carried them off in triumph to Ravenna. 
By this act of treachery the Exarch doubtless hoped to force 
Agilulf to renew the peace on terms more favourable to the 
Romans. But he soon was made aware of his mistake. The 
Lombard king, furious at the outrage, made a perpetual alliance 
with the Chagan of the Avars, captured and destroyed Padua, 
devastated Istria, reduced the strong fortress of Monselice, and 
defeated the Exarch himself beneath the walls of Ravenna. 
Italy was thus once more at the mercy of the enemy. 3 In 
July 603 Agilulf marched from Milan and laid siege to 
Cremona, which he took on the 21st of August, and, if Paul 
is to be believed, levelled it with the ground. On the 13th of 
September he took Mantua by storm, having opened breaches 
in the walls with battering-rams. And such was the panic 
among the Imperialist troops, that the fortress of Vulturina 
surrendered before a blow was struck, the cowardly garrison 
fleeing to Ravenna. 4 

Meanwhile in Constantinople the throne of Maurice had 
fallen, and Phocas wore the diadem of Empire. The Exarch 
Callinicus, too, had been recalled, and Smaragdus the Violent 
was sent once more as Governor to Ravenna. 5 Although a 
passionate and wilful man, Smaragdus was not devoid of 
political sagacity, and he soon saw that he was unable, with the 

1 Greg. Jfijyp. xi. 20. 2 Ibid. xi. 26. 

3 Paul. Diac. Hist. Lang. iv. 20, 28-25; Agnellus, 101. 

4 Paul. Diac. H. L. iv. 23. 5 Ibid. iv. 25. 
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forces at his disposal, to cope with the Lombards. The king’s 
daughter was promptly given np—she died in child-bed almost 
immediately after her surrender—and a truce was arranged 
with Agilulf, first, it seems, for thirty days, 1 and then in 
September 603 for eighteen months, i.e. till the 1st of April 
60S. 2 

Thus Gregory’s last days were brightened by the tidings 
of the restoration of peace. Although his life was now almost 
despaired of, and he had grown so weak that he could 
scarcely speak, the Pope roused himself to dictate one final 
letter of thanks to Theudelinda, imploring her to use every 
effort to incline her consort’s mind to peace, “ that besides your 
many other good deeds, you may receive in the presence of God 
a reward for the innocent people who might otherwise have 
perished in the struggle.” The dying Pope’s hope that at last 
friendly relations were about to be established between Romans 
and Lombards, was strengthened by the fact that Agilulf’s only 
son, Adalwald, had lately been baptized according to the 
Catholic rite in the Church of St. John the Baptist at Monza. 
“ We could not but believe/’ he wrote to the queen, “ that your 
Christianity would be anxious to protect, by the aid of the 
Catholic Church, the son you had received as a gift from God, 
so that our Redeemer might recognize you as His true handmaid, 
and might*cause your young king to grow up in His fear to be a 
blessing to the Lombards. Wherefore we pray Almighty God 
to keep you in the way of His commandments, and to cause 
our most excellent son Adalwald to advance continually in His 
love, that as he is already great among men on earth, so he may 
be also glorious for his good actions in the sight of God. I 
have caused to be sent to my most excellent son some phylac¬ 
teries, to wit, a cross with some wood of our Lord’s holy Cross 
inserted into it, and a passage from the holy Gospel in a 
Persian case. I have also sent my daughter, his sister, three 
rings, two of them set with sapphires and one with onyx. I 
beg you to give them these presents yourself, that my love may 
be more acceptable to them, as being transmitted through you.” 3 

So after many struggles for peace and many disappointments, 

1 Greg. xiii. 86. 2 Paul. Diac. JET. Zi. iv. 28. 

3 Epjp. xiv. 12. Adalwald was bom in 602 (Paul. Diac. H. L. iv. 25), and bap¬ 
tized at Easter in 608 (ibid. iv. 27), Secundus of Trent standing as godfather. 
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Gregory on his death-bed had the satisfaction of thinking that 
there was at least a promise of better times in store for his 
country and people. The war, indeed, was not at an end. The 
Emperor could not recognize the Lombards, nor would the 
Lombards make concessions to the Empire. The continuance 
of the fighting, under the circumstances, was inevitable. But 
its acute stage was past, and the peace which the Pope had 
striven so hard to obtain was destined to be frequently renewed. 
And then, again, although it seems fairly certain that at the 
time of Gregory’s death King Agilulf had not himself become a 
Catholic, 1 yet, under the influence of the Pope exerted through 
Theudelinda, he had shown himself ready to treat his Catholic 
subjects with tolerance and consideration, and had even per¬ 
mitted his son to be baptized according to the orthodox rite. 
Such an example could not fail to have its effect upon the chiefs 
and the people, and the result was that the ill-feeling between 
invaders and invaded, hitherto embittered by religious differ¬ 
ences, began to be more and more softened and allayed. Well 
might Gregory hope, as he dictated his last letter to the Lom¬ 
bard queen, that the work which he had begun with so much 
pain would be continued, on yet ampler scale, in the time to 
come. 

In his relations with the Lombards Gregory shows himself 
in the character alike of a peacemaker and a patriot. Through 
all the weary years of his pontificate peace was the great 
desire of his heart. To secure this he laboured incessantly. 
Undaunted by Lombard treachery or Boman coldness, he pressed 
both friend and foe with ceaseless solicitations until his 
purpose was achieved. Yet, eager though he was for peace, 
Gregory was not disposed to purchase it by ignoble concessions. 
He would not break faith with the Emperor, though the 
Emperor rewarded his patriotic efforts with ingratitude and 
insult; nor would he yield to a barbarian master the city which 

1 Paul, indeed, says: “ Huius (Theudelindae) salubri supplicatione rex 
permotus et Catholicam Mem tenuit et multas possessiones ecclesiae 
Christi largitus est, atque episcopos, qui in depression© et abiectione erant, ad 
dignitatis solitae honorem reduxit ” (Hist. Lang. iv. 6). Yet the silence of 
Gregory, and the letter of Colmnban to Boniface IV (JSpp. 5), in which 
Agilulf is represented as being willing to believe as the orthodox if the question 
of the Three Chapters could be satisfactorily s ettled, seem to prove that the 
statement of Paul is unfounded. 
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was still to him the mistress of the world. There can be little 
doubt that, during these years of struggle, the fate of Eome 
depended on Gregory alone. It rested with him to decide 
whether the city of the Caesars should yet be the home of 
classical tradition, the abiding light of Europe through centuries 
of intellectual darkness, or whether, as the seat of some ignorant 
Lombard duke, it should gradually pass into decay and in¬ 
significance. Had Gregory chosen the latter alternative, it is 
impossible to conceive what would have been the after-history 
of Italy and the European world. But, true Boman as he was, 
Gregory made the other choice, and thereby has established an 
enduring claim upon the gratitude of the race. 

Finally, Gregory’s dealings with the Lombards manifest in 
remarkable fashion the growth of the temporal power of the 
Papacy. Already we find the Bishop of Borne a political 
power, a temporal prince. He appoints governors to cities, he 
issues orders to generals, he provides the munition of war, he 
makes a private peace, he sends ambassadors to negotiate with 
the Lombard king, he determines with sovereign authority what 
must be done in Borne, he encroaches without the slightest 
hesitation on the rights and privileges of the civil government. 
In this direction Gregory went further than any of his pre¬ 
decessors. It was not that he consciously aimed at usurpation; 
rather circumstances compelled him to assume a sovereignty 
which the rightful owners were unable to maintain. The weak¬ 
ness of the secular government was the source of his strength ; 
the failure of others forced him to go and meet success. But 
whether or not Gregory desired to push himself into the 
seat of the temporal ruler, certain it is that at the close of the 
sixth century the Bomans learnt to regard their Bishop as 
something more than an ecclesiastical personage, whose functions 
lay solely with spiritual concerns. How for the first time the 
Pope appeared in the full exercise of an authority which, if 
unavowed and unacknowledged, was no less real than that of 
any secular potentate. The successor of St. Peter, as a power 
not only in heaven but also on earth,—such was the spectacle 
which Gregory presented to an astonished world. And the 
lesson, learnt then, has never since been forgotten. 



CHAPTER VII 

Gregory’s relations with the pranks 

In 561 King Chlotochar I, sole ruler of the Pranks, died. His 
career had been signalized by a succession of wars and murders, 
which culminated in the execution of his own son Chramnus, 
who was burnt alive along with his wife and children. A 
year after this, the abominable old savage was seized with a 
fever and expired, exclaiming with his last breath, “ Oh how 
great must be the King of Heaven, if He can kill so mighty a 
king as I! ” 1 He was buried with great parade at Soissons, 
and his kingdom was divided among his four sons—Charibert, 
Chilperic, Sigibert, and Guntram. 2 

To Charibert, the eldest, fell the province of Aquitaine— 
roughly the territory between the Loire and the Pyrenees— 
together with the city of Paris. But Charibert dying without 
male issue in 567, his lands were divided among the three sur¬ 
viving brothers. A convention was made with regard to Paris, 
that it should belong to the three in common, but that no 
one of them should enter its walls without the consent of the 
other two. 

Prom 567, then, Gaul, as in the days of Caesar, was divided 
into three parts—Neustria, Austrasia, and Burgundy. The 
boundaries of these kingdoms cannot be exactly traced, as 
almost from year to year they were continually shifting. They 
may, however, very roughly be defined as follows. 

(1) If an irregular line were drawn from the mouth of the 
Schelde to the neighbourhood of Langres, near the source 
of the Saone, the part west of that line might be taken to 

1 Greg. Tur. Hist. r Franc. iv. 21. 
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2 Ibid. iv. 22. 
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represent the kingdom of Neustria. It lay between the Loire 
and the Meuse, comprising the Netherlands, Picardy, Normandy, 
Maine, part of Champagne and Brittany—though it seems 
that the Celts of Brittany were virtually independent of the 
Neusfcrian kings. The capital of the kingdom was Soissons ; 
the king who inherited it was (Jhilperie, a remarkable person¬ 
age, typical alike of the vice, the savagery, and the pseudo- 
culture of the period. Gregory of Tours calls him “ the 
Nero and Herod of our time.” 1 He caused the death of his 
wife and of two of his sons, and his favourite punishment was 
blinding, lit*, endeavoured to imitate the despotism of the 
Roman Emperors, and imposed upon his subjects a system of 
stringent taxation, levying, says Gregory/ 1 “ an amphora of wine 
for every half-acre,” together with other exactions. He added 
four new letters to the alphabet, and built amphitheatres in 
Soissons and Paris, where he, exhibited spectacles. He had no 
love for churchmen, whom he would often abuse and turn into 
ridicule. (>f their wealth he was particularly jealous. “ Behold!” 
he would say, “ our treasury remains poor. Behold 1 our riches 
are transferred to the churches. None reign at all save only the 
bishops. ()ur dignity is lost and carried over to the bishops of the 
cities,” a Arid with such unpleasant remarks he would again and 
again cpiash wills that had been drawn in favour of churches. 
No wonder that the bishops used to say that to puss from the rule 
of Guntram to that of (Jhilperie was like passing out of Paradise 
into Hell! 4 Yet (Jhilperie was very superstitious, and even 
religious after a fashion. He persecuted the Jews with edifying 
Ziml He composed prayers, and wrote two books of sacred verses 
after the manner of Sedulius, though with an utter disregard 
of all the, rules of metre. 5 He also wrote a rationalistic treatise 
on the duetrino of the Trinity, which he wished to force upon 


5 Or»*K. Tur. !L I*\ vi. 40. * Ibid. v. 21). 

J l hid. vi. 40. So alho King (Jhlutochar ordorud 44 ut wnnwi oGcdtmmo 
regal hu! tertian* partem fruetuum tiaco diBKolvoronfcJ* Injuricmuii ol Tours 
rot unod, and th« king, “ thinum virtutem boat! Martini/* gavo in and a>iknd 
pardon (ibid, iv. 2). 

4 ibid. vi m, 

% Ibid, vi, 40; ‘‘ConfoWt duos lib run, quani Kudu l i urn Moditatun, 
quorum vcraiculi dt4»ili*H miUix podihint KUbnlntero poHHunt, in qutlmx, tlum non 
intelhgnUtt, pro Umgiu nyllaban bruvun ponuit, at pro brevihutt longaa BlatUubat; 
ot alia opuhcula, vul hymuon, aivo mismas, quae nulla rallono suHcipi pouifuntC* 
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the Church; but the book was so heretical that a bishop to 
whom it was shown was overcome with horror, and would 
have torn it in pieces. 1 Chilperic’s character presents a very 
singular combination of Teutonic barbarism and Eoman culture. 
He was the most hated of all the Merovingian kings. 

(2) East of our imaginary line was the kingdom of Austrasia, 
extending from the Meuse (though it also included territory in 
Champagne, west of the Meuse) to beyond the Ehine, embracing 
parts of Germany and Switzerland. Its capital was Metz, its 
king was Sigibert, an orthodox, well-intentioned but rather 
weak man, of whom I shall say more immediately. 

(3) Lastly, there was the kingdom of Burgundy, the kingdom 
of the Ehone, extending roughly from the Yosges to the Durance, 
and from the Alps to the Loire, and comprising the provinces 
of Burgundy, Franche Comte, Dauphine, Nivernois, Lyonnais, 
part of Languedoc, and part of Switzerland. Orleans was the 
nominal capital of Burgundy, though the court was usually 
settled at Chalon. It was ruled by “ the good King Guntram,” 
who for some inscrutable reason has obtained from the Eoman 
Church the honours of canonization. He was a stupid, leche¬ 
rous, good-natured man, whose chief desire was to be left to the 
quiet enjoyment of his coarse pleasures, without being compelled 
to go to war with his neighbours. He had many mistresses. 
When his last favourite, Austrechildis, was on her death-bed, 
she begged that her two physicians might be killed as soon as 
she breathed her last, and Guntram faithfully executed her 
wishes, though the doctors had not been to blame in their 
treatment of their patient. 2 Certainly “ the good king ” could 
be treacherous on occasion. After the death of his brother 
Charibert, one of his concubines named Theudichildis, made 
proposals of marriage to the King of Burgundy. “Let her 
come to me without delay, and bring her treasures with her,” 
replied Guntram. But when she arrived, he shut up the 
woman in a nunnery at Arles, and appropriated her wealth to 
his own use. 3 In spite of his eccentricities, however, Guntram 
was not without redeeming qualities. He was good-humoured, 
and even benevolent when let alone. He befriended the 
widowed Queen of Neustria in her hour of need, and dealt 


Greg. Tur. JET. F. v. 45. 


2 Ibid v. 36. 


3 Ibid iv. 26. 
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honestly and generously with his nephews, for whom he seems 
to have had a real affection. He was, moreover, a staunch 
supporter of the Church, and was invariably polite and deferential 
to the bishops. “ You would have thought him a priest of 
God as well as a king,” exclaims Gregory of Tours, in admira¬ 
tion. 1 “With priests he showed himself like a priest,” says 
Fredegarius. 2 Thanks to the good opinion of the clergy, Gun- 
tram early acquired a reputation for sanctity. Even in his life¬ 
time he was believed to have worked miracles, and a woman is 
said to have cured her son of a quartan fever by making him 
drink some water in which had been soaked a portion of the fringe 
of “ the good king's ” mantle. 3 His people adored their stupid, 
genial prince. Yet Guntram was ever haunted by the fear of 
assassination. One Sunday, at a church in Paris, when the 
deacon had called for silence for the mass, Guntram addressed 
the congregation, saying, “ I beseech you, men and women here 
present, do not break your faith with me, but forbear to kill 
me as you killed my brothers. At least let me live three years, 
that I may rear up my nephews whom I have adopted, lest 
mayhap—which God forbid!—you perish together with those 
little ones when I am dead, and there be no strong man of our 
race to defend you.” 4 This royal saint died in 593, and, in 
accordance with the terms of the Treaty of Andelot, the King of 
Austrasia inherited his kingdom. 5 

A slight sketch of the history of the three kingdoms during 
the period between 567 and 593 will best make clear the 
political condition of the Franks at the time of Gregory's 
pontificate. 

Sigibert king of Austrasia, the worthiest of the sons of 
Chlotochar, disgusted with the conduct of his brothers, who took 
their own maidservants for concubines, contracted a marriage 
with Brunichildis, the daughter of Athanagild, the Visigothic 
king of Spain. The princess, who was destined to play 
so conspicuous a part in the history of the Franks, was at 
this time a beautiful and brilliant woman, high-spirited and 
ambitious, with a remarkable talent for affairs, and a leaning 
towards Koman culture. Had her fortune been happier, she might, 


1 Greg. Tur. JET. F. ix. 21. 2 Chron. 1. 

3 Greg. Tur. H. F. ix. 21. 4 Ibid. vii. 8. 

5 A curious fable is told about Guntram by Paul. Diac. Hist. Lang. iii. 34. 
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perhaps, have been a second Theudelinda, the good genius of her 
kingdom, and have left behind her memories no less gracious. 
But her lot was cast in cruel places. Suffering warped her 
character and hardened her. Encircled by treachery, without 
a single friend whom she could thoroughly trust, she was 
driven to meet plot with plot and crime with crime. All her 
great talents were devoted to the gratification of her ambition 
and her passion for revenge. She made a magnificent struggle 
against overwhelming odds, and almost triumphed; but she was 
vanquished at the last, and her end was horrible. These things, 
however, were not yet. Brunichildis, young, beautiful, and 
witty, arrived at Metz, and was married to Sigibert under the 
most favourable auspices. Soon afterwards, through the preach¬ 
ing of the bishops and the exhortations of the king himself, she 
abjured the Arianism in which she had been educated and 
became a Catholic. Her husband was deeply in love with her, 
and she appears to have returned his affection. Eor a while she 
was happy. 1 

Meanwhile Chilperic of Neustria, seeing the prosperous issue 
of his brother's marriage, grew dissatisfied with his concubines, 
and sent in his turn to Athanagild, to ask for the hand of 
Galswintha, elder sister of Brunichildis, promising that if she 
were given to him, the concubines should be dismissed. The 
princess herself disliked the marriage, but obeyed the wishes 
of her father. She was received with all honour by Chil¬ 
peric, by w r hom she was greatly loved, “ for," says Gregory of 
Tours, cynically, “ she had brought with her great treasures." 
On the day after her wedding she received from her husband, 
as her “ morning-gift," the five Aquitanian cities of Bordeaux, 
Limoges, Cahors, Lescar, and Tarbes. After a while, however, 
Chilperic’s affection began to cool. One of his former mistresses, 
the beautiful and atrocious Fredegundis, regained her influence 
over him, and Galswintha soon found her position intolerable. 
Smarting under the insults to which she was subjected, the queen 
complained bitterly to Chilperic, and implored him to permit 
her to return to her own country, even though he kept her 
treasures. The king dissimulated for the moment, and soothed 
his wife with soft words; but shortly afterwards he caused her 


1 Greg. Tar. H. F. iv. 27. 
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to be strangled as she lay in bed. A few days later he married 
Fredegundis. 1 These events occurred in 567. 

Furious at her sister's murder, Brunichildis now stirred up 
Sigibert to declare war; good-natured Guntram, who was himself 
rather shocked, was persuaded to help; and the united forces 
of Austrasia and Burgundy marched against Neustria. But 
before long a settlement was agreed upon, in accordance with 
which the five Aquitanian cities given to poor Galswintha as a 
<f morning-gift/ 5 were handed over by way of compensation to 
Brunichildis. 2 In 573, however, war again broke out between 
the rival kingdoms, and Chilperic spread such ruin in 
Sigibert’s territory, particularly in the neighbourhood of Tours 
and Poitiers, that Gregory says that the sufferings of those 
days were worse than at the time of Diocletian's persecution. 3 
A peace was made in 574, but it was not respected by the 
king of FTeustria. So, in 575, Sigibert prepared for a great 
invasion of his brother's realm. Procuring the assistance of 
some of the German tribes beyond the Rhine, he marched to 
Paris, then to Rouen. Chilperic, with Fredegundis and Chlo- 
tochar his son, immediately shut himself up in Tournay. There¬ 
upon a large number of Neustrian nobles, disgusted at such 
cowardice, deserted to Sigibert, and offered to proclaim him their 
king. Sigibert was, of course, delighted, and sent orders to press 
the siege of Tournay, announcing that he himself was coming 
thither with all speed. Then Germanus bishop of Paris pre¬ 
sented himself to the conqueror, saying, “ If thou wilt go and 
renounce the thought of killing thy brother, then thou shalt 
return alive and victorious; but if thou hast another thought, 
thou shalt die.'* But Sigibert paid no attention to the bishop. 
All the arrangements were made for proclaiming him king of 
Neustria. At Vitry, near Arras, the whole army was assembled. 
Sigibert was raised on a shield, and all the assembled host 
acknowledged him lord of the Franks of Reustria and of 
Austrasia. But at the very moment of his triumph two pages 
darted up, and struck him on either side with strong knives 
called “ scramasaxes." The king cried out and fell, and shortly 
afterwards expired, leaving behind him a young son, Childebert, 
only five years of age. 4 

1 Greg. Tur. H. F. iv. 28. 

3 Ibid. iv. 48. 


2 Ibid. ix. 20. 

4 Ibid. iv. 50-52. 
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Brunichildis was at Paris when the news arrived of the 
ragedy of Vitry. Her position now was one of extreme peril, 
ler husband was dead, the Austrasian army was without a 
eader, and she herself was in the power of her bitterest enemy. 
3ne cause of anxiety was removed, however, when a loyal 
lustrasian noble, named Gundobald, secretly carried off the 
ittle Childebert, and had him proclaimed king at Metz. 
Brunichildis herself, unable to escape, was seized by Chilperic, 
lespoiled of all her treasures, and sent into banishment at 
Rouen. But the beautiful young widow had not resided 
here long before Merovech, son of King Chilperic, visited 
he place, and fell a victim to her fascination. Without much 
lifficulty he persuaded her to marry him, and both then 
led for refuge to the Church of St. Martin at Tours. Even 
Ohilperic, who dared most things, shrank from violating the 
most revered sanctuary in the whole of Gaul. After some 
negotiation, however, he persuaded the pair to leave it, pro¬ 
mising on oath that he would not attempt to separate them, 
if such was the will of God.” He received them graciously, 
kissed them, and invited them to a banquet; but a few days 
afterwards he invented a pretext for carrying off Merovech 
to Soissons. Here, a rebellion arising, the young prince was 
gain arrested, shorn of his long locks, and shut up in a 
monastery. The end of his story may be told in a few words. 
By some means he effected his escape from his prison, and 
fled again to the sanctuary of Tours, whence he proceeded to 
Austrasia and joined Brunichildis. The queen, however, who 
apparently had married him less for love than to provide for her 
own safety, finding her husband no longer of any use, received 
him coldly, and the great “ leudes ” of Austrasia were openly 
hostile. Merovech, therefore, became once more a fugitive. In 
the neighbourhood of Kheims he was treacherously taken pri¬ 
soner, and his captors sent word to Chilperic to came and 
fetch his son. Then the prince, knowing his father’s cruel and 
implacable disposition, and fearing lest he should be put to 
torture, said to his servant Gailen, “ You and I have hitherto 
had but one mind and one purpose. I pray you let me not 
be delivered into the hand of my enemies, but take the sword 
and fall upon me.” So the squire killed him. But there were 
some who said that Eredegundis had him secretly murdered 
VOL. II. e 
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by her own servants, and that this story was invented to conceal 
the deed . 1 

Fredegundis was at this time supreme in Neustriu and com¬ 
pletely mistress of the king. In her strange seductiveness and 
abnormal wickedness, this woman reminds us of the brilliantly 
evil heroines of the Renaissance. She had a wonderful genius 
for fascinating men. She “ bewitched ” them, says Gregory of 
Tours—intoxicated them with her cunning charm and with 
inflammatory potions, until they were willing to run any risk 
or commit any crime for her sake. a From slave-hoys up to the 
king himself, she persuaded them all to do whatever she willed. 
Destitute alike of conscience or of pity, she hesitated at no 
crime, however monstrous, and never shrank from employing 
the most abominable means to gain her ends. With liar, the 
art of getting rid of enemies had been brought to perfection. 
She contrived the murder of her rival (Jalswintha, of Sigihert, 
and probably of Meroveeh. Another son of the king, named 
Ohlodoveeh, she caused to he killed at Noisy, and gave his concu¬ 
bine to the hangman . 8 <)n the life of Hruniehildis, of (Jhildehert, 
and even of Guntram, she made more than one attempt. Her 
own daughter, Rigunthis, she endeavoured to strangle with her 
own hands, in a manner peculiarly horrible. 4 The list of less 
important persons assassinated by her orders is far too long to 
quote here. King Gun tram once called her “ an enemy of God 
and man /* 6 and she is, perhaps, all tilings considered, one of the 
most unrodeemodly evil characters 1 in history. Nevertheless, 
by the sheer audacity of her crimes, she managed, not only to 
maintain herself, but even to preserve the kingdom of Neustria 
at a time when it was in danger of being extinguished by its 
powerful neighbours. Her unfailing resource—poison and the 
dagger—carried her through, and she died finally in an hour of 
victory. 

King Chilperie met his end in 58*1. He was staying at his 
country house at Ghelles, near Paris. One day he had been 
hunting, and, returning home at nightfall, was about to dismount 
from Ids horse, and had already put one hand on his grounds 
shoulder, when some one ran up and stabbed him with a knife, 

1 Grog. Tur. If. F. v. 1 8, 14, 19. 

8 S m the* curious story, ibid, vlil. 29, 

3 Ibid, v. 40. 4 Ibid, lx. 84, 4 Ibid. lx. 90, 
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first in the arm-pit and then in the belly. The blood poured from 
his wounds and from his mouth, and he expired. His people at 
once dispersed, and the body was left disregarded where it lay, 
until at last a bishop, out of charity, performed for it the last 
necessary offices. 1 The motive and the author of the murder 
were never discovered. Some suspected that Fredegundis herself 
had instigated the crime, through fear of her husband, who had 
found out her adulterous intercourse with Landeric. But this 
charge, at any rate, can scarcely be true. No one lost so much 
by the king’s death as the king’s widow. 

So soon as she heard of the assassination, Fredegundis fled 
to Paris, carrying with her all her treasures and her little three- 
year-old son, Chlotochar. Thence, after taking counsel with 
her advisers, she sent a message to Guntram of Burgundy: 

“ Let my Lord come and take the kingdom of his brother. I 
have a little child that I desire to place in his arms. And, 
for myself, I submit to his rule.” 2 Good-natured Guntram 
responded to her appeal, and undertook the regency of Neus- 
tria. He gave his protection to Fredegundis and Chlotochar, 
and refused to surrender the former to the vengeance of 
Childebert. Fredegundis, for her part, soon took the measure 
of her champion, and had no scruple in playing on his sim¬ 
plicity. A curious instance of this is related by Gregory of 
Tours. “ Guntram protected Fredegundis, and often invited 
her to banquets, promising that he would be her sure defence. 
One day when they were together, the queen rose from table 
and said farewell to the king, who would have detained her, 
saying, < Take something more.’ But she said, ‘ Excuse me, I 
entreat you, my Lord, for it happens to me, according to the 
manner of women, that I must rise to be delivered of a child.’ 
Whereat Guntram was stupefied, for he knew that it was but 
four months since she had brought a son into the world. Never¬ 
theless, he allowed her to retire.” 3 After a time, however, 
Guntram seems to have suspected that he was being cajoled, 
for he dismissed Fredegundis from court, and compelled her to 
reside at a country estate at Bueil. 4 

In 593 King Guntram died, leaving Childebert, whom he 
had adopted, heir to his kingdom. Childebert thus became 
ruler both of Austrasia and of Burgundy. He was at this time 

1 Greg. Tur. H. F. vi. 46. 2 Ibid. vii. 4, 5. 3 Ibid. vii. 7. 4 Ibid. vii. 19. 
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t wenty-threo years of age, and his late uncle had spoken highly 
of him as u a wise and useful man, pre-eminently distinguished 
for caution and vigour.” 1 But he seems to have done little 
to merit this panegyric. His negotiations with the Empire 
and his expeditions against the Lombards have already been 
noticed,- and it is certain that those did not greatly redound 
to his honour or glory. From Gregory of Tours wo get the 
impression that he was a somewhat feeble prince, whose 
virtues ami whoso viees wore equally inconspicuous. The real 
power in Austrasia undoubtedly rested with the great lords 
and with Bruniehildis. The nobles, occupying vast domains, 
and surrounded by throngs of retainers and men-at-arms, had 
acquired considerable independence during the long minority of 
t htur king, and were bent on pushing still further their en¬ 
croachments on the royal prerogatives. They were still, how¬ 
ever, kept partially in chock by the intrigues and counter-plots 
of the clever queen, whose design was to build up a strong 
monarchy after the model of the Roman Empire, and to convert 
the humbled ** Uiudu$” into submissive servants of the Crown, 
King OhildeWt appears to have shared his mother’s Roman 
ideas, but he was altogether too insignificant a person to carry 
them into effect. 

In Neustriu, likewise, the king Chlotochar 11 was a more 
cypher, being only twelve years of age. Here again the real 
power was in the hands of the nobles, and to a lesser extent in 
those of the queen-mother, Fralegundis. In Neustriu, however, 
the nobles were less insubordinate than in Austrasia, and the 
powerful Mayor of the Ralaee usually sided with the king. 
We should remark that about the year fHW this kingdom had 
becuine notch shrunken, embracing little more than the Frisian, 
Flemish, and Norman coast-lands, the country in the extreme 
jmrtlewi-a. After (-liildebert’s death, however, the power of 
Neustriu revived. 

The society which is depicted for ns in the pages of Gregory 

of Tours is a strange chaos. On the one hand, we have the 
long-haired kings,*' 1 aping the Roman Emperors in their titles, 

their administrative methods, and the rights which they claimed; 

1 Or<% Tur, //. R. vtiL 4 . 

* Smi tUsivu, Vi.il* t. |ip. 15*2, UV2 #*/»/. VuL 1 1. |». C. 

* Uii tin* leiiii hair of the Pranks, tm$ thu roMurk‘> of Agathias Hid, L S, 
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on the other hand, there are tho powerful “ leudes,” living with 
great retinues on country estates, and constantly in revolt 
against the royal authority. The towns were isolated fortresses, 
administered by Frankish counts and by the bishops. The 
remains of the Gallo-Eoman population had either flocked to 
the cities or were living as tributary serfs on the domains of 
the nobles. Much of tho land was uncultivated; the roads 
were unsafe 1 ; the communication between tho different cities 
was almost destroyed; trade and agriculture languished. The 
old assemblies were rarely hold, and tho administration of 
justice was wretchedly inefficient. The most frightful crimes 
were of common occurrence. A king burns alive his rebellious 
son, his daughter-in-law, and their child 2 * ; a queen drowns 
her daughter, lost her beauty should excite the passions of 
her husband 8 ; another queen tries to strangle her daughter 
with her own hands 4 * ; a noble buries alive two of his slaves 
because they married without his permission r> ; a bishop’s wife 
amuses herself by applying rod-liot plates to tho bodies of her 
attendants. 0 Criminals, or supposed criminals, wore punished 
with most shocking barbarity. 7 Tho grossest superstition pre¬ 
vailed everywhere, and downright paganism was not uncommon. 
It was said, “If a man has to pass between pagan altars and 
God’s church, there is no harm in his paying respect to both.” 8 
Tho Church was degenerate and full of abuses. Tho cl orgy 
were mostly of servile origin (for it was forbidden to ordain a 
freeman without the king’s permission °), and they had the 
peculiar vices of slaves—greed, sensuality, undue subserviency 
to tho temporal rulers. All intellectual movement was at a 
standstill Simony was rife, bishopries were given away by 
court favour, and laymen were ordained to wealthy sees. The 
bishops had become landed lords and courtiers. They meddled 
in politics, and are found mixed tip in all manner of discredit¬ 
able intrigues, and even bloodshed. They oppressed their 
parochial clergy, who, in return, resisted their authority to tho 


1 For tho dangers of travelling, huo Urog. Tur. De Mime. S. Martini i. SO; a. 
17; Hi. 17, 48, 00; iv. 21; Vitae Pair. 17; Gkrr. Conf. 22, 40; Mime. I H4. 

2 tlreg. Tur. 1L b\ iv. 20. 3 Ibid. Hi. 20. 4 Ibid. ix. 84. 

* Ibid, v, 8. a Ibid. viii. 21). 

7 Ibid. iv. 52; v. 19, 50; vi. 82, 85; vii. .15, 20. 

* Council of Orloanw, 511 , o. 4. 


" Ibid. v. 44. 
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utmost and formed conspiracies against them. 1 Owing princi¬ 
pally to the jealousies and dissensions of the rival kingdoms, 
the power of the metropolitans had declined. Hence the 
bishops had, to a great extent, emancipated themselves from 
all control, and rarely met in synod. In the sixth century, 
only fifty-four councils were held in Gaul; in the seventh, only 
twenty. The bishops allied themselves closely with the kings, 
of whom they became the counsellors and advisers, and whom, 
in return for certain concessions, they permitted to encroach 
upon the privileges of the Church. Thus in all that concerned 
its relation to the State, the Church had lost independence. 

The excesses of the clergy, recorded by Gregory of Tours, 
are astounding. We read of one bishop who was so addicted to 
wine that he had frequently to be carried by four men from the 
table, and who was so avaricious that he made no scruple of 
annexing the estates of his neighbours. When one of his 
presbyters refused to give up to him some private property, he 
had him buried alive in a tomb already occupied by a putrefied 
corpse. He was utterly ignorant of all literature, and paid 
great court to the Jews. 2 3 Another prelate used to become so 
bestially intoxicated that he was unable to stand 8 ; a third, 
on suspicion of fraud, violently assaulted his archdeacon in 
church on Christmas Day 4 ; a fourth set himself to persecute to 
the death all the friends of his holy predecessor 5 ; a fifth used 
to beat his enemies with his own hands, exclaiming, “ Because 
I have taken Orders, am I therefore to forego my revenge ? ” 6 
An abbat, mixed up in many robberies, assassinations, and 
other crimes, compelled a poor man to leave his house in order 
that he might commit adultery with his wife, and was killed 
by the outraged husband. 7 A cleric, who was a schoolmaster, 
endeavoured to corrupt the mother of one of his pupils, and 
afterwards, on being forgiven by his bishop, conspired with an 
archdeacon to murder his benefactor. 8 Two bishops rode armed 
to battle, and killed many with their own hands. They attacked, 
with armed force, one of their brethren while he was celebrating 
the anniversary of his consecration, tore his vestments, killed 
his attendants, and robbed him of all his plate. Many persons in 

1 Council of Orleans, 538, c. 21; Narbonne, 589, c. 5; Bheims, 630, c. 2. 

2 Greg. Tur. H. F. iv. 12. 3 Ibid, v. 41. 4 Ibid . iv. 44. 

3 Ibid. iv. 36. 0 Ibid. viii. 39. 7 Ibid . viii. 19. 8 Ibid. vi. 36. 
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their own. dioceses they murdered. 1 Queen Eredegundis deputed 
two clerics to assassinate Childebert, giving them knives with 
hollow grooves in the blades, filled with poison 2 ; another cleric 
she sent to make away with Brunichildis. 3 A bishop and an arch¬ 
deacon were accomplices in the murder of Bishop Praetextatus 
in Rouen cathedral, while he was “ leaning on a form to rest 
himself” during the Easter service. Though the victim shrieked 
for help, none of the clergy standing by went to his assistance. 4 
Gregory says that he suppresses some episcopal misdeeds that 
he knows of, lest he should be thought to speak evil of his 
brethren. 6 But he tells us quite enough to enable us to gauge 
the character of the clergy of the Frankish Church. Certainly 
we meet with some instances of noble and self-denying men, 
such as Nicetius of Lyons, Germanus of Paris, and good Bishop 
Salvius, who, “ when constrained to accept money, at once made 
it over to the poor.” But, as a whole, the Gallican clergy, both 
high and low, were as brutal and degraded as the abandoned 
princes and nobles among whom they lived. The Merovingian 
society was utterly and abominably corrupt, and the history of 
Gaul in this period presents a record of horrors and crimes 
unequalled in the annals of any Western nation. 

Such, then, was the people and such the Church with which 
Pope Gregory was now brought into contact. 

It was not until the year 595 that Gregory began to concern 
himself with the affairs of the Church in Gaul. It is true that 
before this date he had sent two letters to that country, but they 
were occasioned by special circumstances. In the first, written 
in June 591, the Pope had thanked two bishops, Yirgilius of 
Arles and Theodore of Marseilles, for their congratulations upon 
his accession, and had given them some advice about their 
conduct towards the Jews. 6 Of this I shall say more in 
another place. The second letter was directed to the Patrician 
Dinamius, 7 the Frank governor of the province of Marseilles, 
who had undertaken the administration of the Papal estates in 
that neighbourhood. Although Dinamius was by no means an 
unblemished character, he seems to have acted honestly in 

1 Greg. Tur. JE. F. iv. 43; *v. 21. 2 Ibid. viii. 29. 3 Ibid. vii. 20. 

4 Ibid. viii. 31, 41. 3 Ibid. v. 5. 6 Epp. i. 45. 

7 For Dinamius, see Greg. Tur. JET. F. vi. 7, 11; ix. 11; Fortunat. Carm. 
vi. 9, 10; Greg. Ejpp. iii. 33 ; vii. 33. 
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regard to the patrimony, and in 593 had forwarded to Eome a 
sum of money amounting to 400 Gallic solidi. Gregory wrote 
him a letter of acknowledgment, and sent him as a present a 
cross containing some particles of the chains of St. Peter and 
of St. Lawrence’s gridiron. 1 Shortly afterwards Dinamius was 
removed from his government by King Childebert; but the new 
Patrician, Arigius, consented to manage the Papal estates until 
a rector should arrive from Eome. 2 This was Candidus the 
presbyter, whom, in 595, Gregory directed to spend the revenues 
of the Gallican Patrimony in buying clothing for the poor, and 
English slave-boys, seventeen or eighteen years of age, who were 
to be sent to Eome and placed in monasteries. A presbyter 
was to accompany them on their journey to Italy, to baptize 
any who should fall sick and be likely to die on the way. 3 

In the year 595 Gregory was given an opportunity of 
drawing into closer touch with the Church in Gaul. Childe¬ 
bert, now king of Austrasia, Burgundy, and Aquitaine, and lord 
of all the southern bishops, desired Yirgilius, the bishop of 
Arles, to apply to the Pope for the pallium and the Apostolic 
Vicariate in Gaul, and even wrote himself to Eome in support 
of the petition. Gregory was by no means loth to grant the 
favour. He realized that, by the appointment of a Vicar, 
his connexion with the Gallican Church would be greatly 
strengthened, and that he would be able to exercise a much more 
definite authority than had hitherto been possible. Also he 

1 Epp. iii. 33. The Gallican Patrimony was situated in the districts of 
Marseilles and Arles. Apparently Dinamius only managed the patrimony at 
Marseilles; that near Arles was committed to the bishop of that city (ibid. 
vi. 51). Hartmann thinks, however, that Dinamius succeeded Licerius of 
Arles as governor of the entire Gallican Patrimony. His conduct as rector 
compares favourably with that of the bishop, who kept the rents himself (ibid. 
vi. 51, 53). 

2 Ibid. v. 31. 

3 Ibid. vi. 10: “ Yolumus ut dilectio tua ex solidis quos acceperit vesti- 
menta pauperum vel pueros Anglos, qui sint ab annis decern et septem vel 
decern et octo, ut in monasteriis dati Deo proficiant, comparet, quatenus solidi 
Galliarum, qui in terra nostra expendi non possunt, apud locum proprium 
utilius expendantur.” The Gallic solidus was inferior in value to the Boman 
solidus, as is proved by the edict of Majorian: “Nullus solidum integri ponderis 
calumniosae approbationis obtentu recuset exactor, excepto eo Gallico, cuius 
aurum minore aestimatione taxatur.” (See the references given by Ewald on 
jgjgp. iii. 33.) Gregory wished to avoid loss, by spending the rents in the 
country. 
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hoped that, by conciliating the friendship of the king and the 
queen-mother, he might be able to induce them to put an end 
to some of the scandals by which the Church in these parts was 
disgraced. Moreover, the request of the king was in strict 
conformity with precedent. The pallium had been granted to 
Caosarius of Arles by Pope Symmachus, to Auxanius and 
Aurelianus by Pope Vigilius, and to Sapandus by Pelagins the 
First; and, as early as 417, Pope Zosimus had made Patroclns 
of Arles his Vicar. For these reasons, then, in August 595, 
Gregory sent the pallium to Virgilius, and conferred on him 
the Vicariate throughout the kingdoms of Austrasia, Burgundy, 
and Aquitaine, empowering him to settle minor questions by 
his own authority, and questions of greater difficulty in a synod 
of twelve bishops. Only matters of supreme importance were 
to lie referred to Pome. 1 The bishops of Childebert’s dominions 
were ordered to obey the new Vicar and to assemble in synod 
when summoned by him to do so; they were also forbidden 
to travel away from their dioceses without first asking and 
receiving his permission. 2 

In his letters to Virgilius and to King Childebert, Gregory 
took occasion to denounce in strong terms two abuses which 
were particularly prevalent in the Galliean Church—simony 
and the ordination of laymen to the episcopate. “ £ have been 
informed,” lie wrote, “ that in the parts of Gaul and Germany no 
one receives Holy Orders without payment of money.” If this 
was true, he declared, the whole clergy must be through and 
through corrupted, and must speedily perish. The seats of those 
who sold the Holy Ghost would certainly be overthrown. 
“ Further, we are informed that, on the decease of bishops, mere 
laymen are sometimes tonsured, and at one step mount up to 
the episcopate. And thus one who was never a pupil himself 
is suddenly, through his rash ambition, made a master to others, 
though he has never learnt what he has to teach. But such a 
one is only in name a priest: in speech and actions he is a 

1 v. 5B. Gregory in careful to omphaaizo tho connexion between 
Home and tho Churclutx of Gaul: “Quia eunetin liquet, undo in Galliarum 
rogionibuH fklcin muuda prodiorit, cum princam connuotudmom sodin apontolioao 
YoHtra fraternitaH repotit, quid aliud quam bona Bubolon ad ninum niatris 
roourrit? ” 

8 Mil v. 59. 
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layman still For how can he, intercede for the sins of others, 
when he has newer bewailed his own ? A shepherd he may be, 
but he dues not defend his flock; he deceives it.” Even com¬ 
mon sense, (Injury argued, might have taught men the danger 
and absurdity of such a praetice. “ We know that freshly built 
walls are. not burdened with heavy beams until their moisture 
is dried up, and they have had time to settle, else the weight 
will noise the whole fabric to collapse ; and timber for building 
is dried ami seasoned before a weight is put upon it, lest, if used 
prematurely while it is still new, it bend and tweak. Why, then, 
is this law, whieh we all observe in the matter of stocks and 
stones, not likewise observed in the. ease of human beings ? ” 
The hope implored the king and the archbishop to put an 
end to tins scandal In the royal armies, he pleaded, only 
tried men were made generals; then, in the spiritual host, let, 
not the leadership he given to those u who have not seen even 
the beginnings of religious warfare.” 1 

1 Kf|*. v. fts, f*0» For tlm ititriguea and bribery at episcopal elocUtmK in 
(binl, Orrg, Tur, Hint. Enmr. iv. S5 : 11 Ibifunrlo Igitur ajnul Arvurnum 

C‘twit.hi*-» pleriquu IntomUduuit proptw opinropalum, ullrerntm multa, 

phirtitta pmjiifmittiH. Nam Hufmaiu**pronhytor . . . Huacrptua a tudachHpocivn 
iiiiigmei, rrgi pi r rtignaium »uum BcrcgrMiium mbit, ut mdlicot quod marl tin 
obtincro nun poUtrut, praomim obtmorot.” Kina Ountram, on bring oUtimd 
hr thru for n bedwprhq u»ni dtndarcd : 44 Non rut priuripnlUH nonfri coimurtudo, 
Micortlotmm vommdaro mh preito, nod nm von! rum cum praontibi uompa* 
mm; no ct wh tttrpbt Uteri infamia notemur ot von Mngn Simon! rompa- 
rnuiiil 11 {* Imi, vi, SO), Hut Hindi conduct in a Frank king wan exceptional. Cf. 
< img, Tin*. Vti, Putr. I», | H: “ Arverni vtirn rlerlci rum eonnonnu inuiplrnthim 
Imim, i t mult in iiiiiiirrilitsu, tut regent venemut, lam tune gernteti ilhid 
tmqtumt roep*«rat frurtifirnre, ut imrorclotimn aut veitderetur n regibtw, ant 
r^mpararrinr a rlrrirbu* 4 Uregory of Home attacka thin ahumt in many of bin 
irHrf-’i (F>p. v. 5H, m; viii. 4 ; lx. UiS, ‘Jib, *ilH; xu IIH, 40, 4'J, 47, m t hi ; rf. 
fbm. in Tv, 4, § 4). I to deekrtm with rinphioiiii that nimony U hereny, 
it,ulitlr^fi tlifit lirfonj wiiii the one charge which thew bow French 
hi'diopa wrfr in deadly terror of Incurring. Thus h« write**: 41 Bum prlmn 
mutr* nvlr.'.iam nmumiaea homd?* nit rxorta, rur non porpmt- 

liitiir, rur n«n vnirtnr, quia rum quern c|ui« cum pro tie ordinal provtihmuin 
*gil, III haeretinua lint ? M Thu nuennd practice objected to, that of ordaining 
iavniwi to Urn rpinoMpatr, may la* UUnttratcd from drug. Tar, it, b\ vb7 t U,SH ; 
viii* *M> lit vh ill (Injury mtyn that In (‘hilptiritCs tinm “ panel quiukmmodo 
rpl«i?o|titliiiii rlorii'i mrrnmmt.* 4 (3*’ur the royal liifhirnr,ti In opinropal rknabni 
gwiemlly, Umuhm the nbovu hudanren, drug. Tur. If. R Iv. fl, 111, ‘111, 10; 
v. 47 ; vi, 15, HU ; Ft?, i'utr, S.) Urrgory of Homo wrote froqucnUy ngalniit tho 
idrvatom of 44 nimphytrH.** Hen Rpp, v, 5H, IK) • viii, 4 ; lx. *ilS, Ulh f UIH. On 
tlift wind*' ^ubfret* roimult K, Viwandard Rlmtv$ dv Orifh/in' rt dAHnlmn* reli* 
fliriisf {Farin IMOb) p. IM Iqq. l*m rlrctlwiii rpiacopitiri* iioiirs km MrrovingiaitH. 
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The presentation of the pallium to Virgilius opened out for 
3-regory many opportunities for extending his influence among 
he Pranks, and all such occasions he was assiduous to 
mprove. In the September of 595 he wrote to Queen Bruni- 
hildis (whose “ praiseworthy and God-pleasing goodness ” he 
auds in fulsome terms), congratulating her on the admirable 
ray in which she had educated her son, and praying her, for the 
ake of St. Peter, “ whom we know that you love with your 
rhole heart,” to extend her protection to the presbyter Can- 
lidus, who had been sent to take charge of the patrimony. 1 A 
imilar request was made to King Childebert, whose sound 
Catholic faith was warmly commended. “ To be a king,” wrote 
Gregory, “ is nothing extraordinary, since there are other kings 
>eside you; but to be a Catholic, which others are not counted 
rorthy to become—this is great indeed.” 2 Unfortunately 
or Gregory’s hopes, this Catholic prince ended his short 
nd stormy life early in the following year, leaving behind 
dm two illegitimate sons, Theudebert and Theodoric, aged 
espectively ten and nine years. The whole of Gaul was thus 
rnder the nominal rule of three children. Chlotochar II was 
:ing of Neustria; Theudebert inherited Austrasia; while Bur- 
;undy fell to Theodoric. 3 Brunichildis had now to face a yet 
iercer struggle with the powerful nobles, who year by year 
)ecame more independent and difficult to restrain. Even if 
Childebert had lived, it is doubtful whether the queen would 
Lave been able for long to hold her own against them. But the 
leath of the young king, and the long minority of his sons, 
ealed the fate of the Merovingian dynasty. 

The untimely death of Childebert was much regretted at 
lome, for this king, with his Imperial ideas and ambitions, 
ras inclined to court Gregory’s friendship, while the great 
hiefs, striving to regain their old German independence, cared 
LOthing for the frowns or favours of the Roman bishop. Gregory, 
Lowever, did not permit the event to disturb his relations with 
laul. On the contrary, in this year 596 he made the journey 
>f the missionaries to England an excuse for corresponding 
vith a large number of influential prelates, as well as with the 
;wo child-kings and the queen-mother. 4 The English mission 

1 Epp. vi. 5. 2 Ibid. vi. 6. 3 Eredegar. Chron . 16. 

4 Epp. vi. 49, 50, 51, 52, 56, 57. 
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itself will be discussed in the following chapter. Here l refir 
to it only on account of the commendatory letters distributed 
by Gregory in the districts through which Augustine and 
his monks were intending to travel It is noticeable, how¬ 
ever, that no letter of commendation was sent to the King of 
Neustria or to Queen Fredegundis. The omission was probably 
due to the Pope’s fear of offending Bruniehildis, who would 
doubtless have taken it ill had Gregory asked a favour of her 
deadliest enemies, and might possibly have vented her spleen 
on the unprotected missionaries. 

In 597 Queen Bruniehildis requested Gregory to bestow the 
pallium on her trusted friend and adviser, Syagrius bishop of 
Autun. Of this personage our authorities <m the whole 
speak favourably 1 2 ; hut ho seems to have been distinguished 
more for his political shrewdness than for any sanctity of life. 
He was an ambitious man, who had formerly won the good 
graces of King Guntram, and was at present, high in favour 
with Bruniehildis, who was anxious to re,ward his services by 
procuring him the coveted distinction of the, pallium. On the 
Apostolic See, however, Syagrius had no claim. He was not 
even a metropolitan, and the Archbishop of Lyons, whose 
suffragan he was, might not unreasonably complain if a dignity, 
which it seems was denied to himself, was conferred without 
cause on one of his subordinates. 

Still, the Bishop of Autun was one of the most influential 
prelates in Gaul; it was highly expedient to attach him to the 
Eoman interest; and in any case, it was well-nigh impossible 
to refuse the request of Bruniehildis. The Pope, therefore, 
put the best face he could mi the matter, and, after asking 
and receiving the permission of the Emperor , 51 wrote to the 
queen, expressing his willingness to grant tlm desired favour. 
Before the pallium could he sent, however, some technical 

1 Grog. Tur. Vita S. Aridii H5 calls him “ veuorahihim tit ogregium 
antistitom.” Grog. Epp. xiii. II, 44 revonmehm memoriae tq»i«'opum," Fortin 
natus Misc. v. 0, “domino wuicto aptmiolioiwi Kudin digtiifimmo Byngrio " 
(Migne IK L. Ixxxviii. p. 191). Ado. Chrtm. 44 vir miminmi KumaiUtm ** (Miguo 
JP. L . cxxiii. p. 111). lie in oommomoratod an a saint on Augunt *27. 

2 Epp* v nt. 4 ; 44 Proptor quod ot domini impomtorin, quantum 

nobis diaoonuH nostor, qui apud oum rospoimt* ciod««iaii facbbitfc, hmotuit, prana 
voluntas est et ooncodi hoc omnino doHldorot.” For the grant of thu pallium 
by tlio Emporor, hoc above, Vol. I. p. 4SG, note S. 
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difficulties had to be overcome. In the first place, the messenger 
whom Brunichildis had sent to receive the gift was found to be 
implicated in the schism of the Three Chapters; then again the 
queen had desired that the honour should appear to be conferred 
spontaneously by Gregory, and not in consequence of her 
petition; moreover, Syagrius himself had omitted to ask for it, 
although, in accordance with ancient custom, it was bestowed 
only when a formal request had been made. 1 Nevertheless, 
that the queen might not fancy that he was inventing excuses 
to avoid complying with her wishes, Gregory promised that 
the pallium should be sent to Candidus, rector of the patri¬ 
mony in Gaul, who was to deliver it to Syagrius, provided that 
the latter presented a petition, signed by some of the bishops 
of the province, praying that the use of it might be granted 
to him. This provision was certainly clever. It contained 
nothing to which the queen or Syagrius could decently object, 
and yet the spectacle of the proudest and most powerful 
of the Gallican bishops, presenting his humble petition to the 
Papal representative, and receiving at his hands the coveted 
honour, could scarcely fail to increase the prestige of the 
Apostolic See. 2 

In return for his complaisance in the matter of the pallium, 
Gregory pressed the queen to institute some reforms in the 
Church in her dominions. He implored her to crush out 
simony, to put down the practice of consecrating laymen to the 
episcopate, and to recall to the unity of the Paith such of her 
subjects as were entangled in the schism of the Three Chapters 
—the sole object of whom, says Gregory, was to escape eccle¬ 
siastical discipline. 8 He further demanded the suppression 

1 “ Prisca consuetude* optinuit, ut honor pallii nisi exigontibus causarum 
meritis et fortiter postulanti dari non debeat.” In conferring the pallium on 
Virgilius, Gregory refers to the double petition of the archbishop and King 
Childebert: u Libenti ergo animo postulata ooncedimus, ne aut vobis quicquam 
de debito honore subtrahere aut . . . Childeberti regis petitionem contemp- 
sisse videamur” (Egg* v. 58). 

2 Egp. viii. 4. 

3 Of the ignorance and perversity of these people the Pope speaks in strong 
terms: “ Non aliud in ignorantiae suae hactenus caecitate volvunt (sc. 
schismatici) nisi ut ecclesiasticam fugiant disciplinam et perverse kabeant, 
ut voluerint, vivendi licentiam; quia nec quid defendant nec quid sequantur, 
inteUegunt.... Sed ita illos erroris labes inbibit, ut ignorantiae suae credentes 
universam ecclesiam atque omnes quattuor patriarchas non ration© sed 
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of the prevailing idolatrous worship of trees and the heads of 
animals. 1 

The conversion of the Franks to Christianity was evidently 
still very incomplete. Many openly remained heathens, others 
were baptized without ceasing to practise their pagan rites. 
Men who were nominally Christians and frequented the services 
of the Church, still worshipped trees and stones and fountains, 
and offered the heads of animals in sacrifice to their ancient 
deities. In the country districts of Austrasia and in Northern 
Neustria paganism was predominant. The bishops and clergy 
of the towns made little headway against it. If they were 
Eomans, they were separated in sentiment and language from 
the people whom they endeavoured to convert. If they were 
Franks, they were generally persons appointed by court favour, 
who did not interest themselves in the conversion of rude 
soldiers and rustics. Hence the fight against paganism was 
generally sustained, not by the bishops, but by monks and 
hermits like Wulfilaich of Trier, who found that even in their 
solitudes there was work for them to do. The story of Wul¬ 
filaich, in this connexion, will be found instructive. This 
Lombard monk, who had been induced by his reverence for 
St. Martin to visit Tours, and afterwards founded a monastery 
in the district of Trier, was persuaded by Gregory of Tours to 
relate his history. “ I went,” he said, 2 “ into the territory of 
Trier and constructed on this mountain the dwelling which you 

malitiosa tantummodo mente refugiant, ita ut is qui ad nos a vestra excellentia 
missus est, cum quaereretur a nobis, cur universal! ecclesia separatus existeret, 
se ignorare professus est. Sed neque quid diceret neque quid audiret, valuit 
scire.” 

1 For the prevalence of such idolatrous worship among the barbarians, 
see Agathias Hist. i. 7: AeySpa re ydp nva tXdcrKovrat Kal peiBpa norajiSov Kal 
\6<pov$ kclI <pdpayyas Kal rovrois &o“irep fltria dp&vres *hnrov$ re Kal f$6as Kal &X\a 
&rra fjLvpia Kaparofiovpres imOeidfavcriv. (Alemanni): Greg. Dial. iii. 27,28; Vita S. 
Barbati (AA. SS. 19 Feb.) (Lombards): Greg. Epp. iii. 59; iv. 23, 26, 27, 
29 ; v. 38 ; viii. 1, 19 (rustics in Italy and the islands): Cone. Arelat. a. 452, 
c. 23; Concil. Turon. a. 567, c. 22 ; Concil. Autissiod. c. 1; Sulp. Sev. Vita S . 
Mcurt. 13 (Gaul): Greg. Epp. viii. 29 (Angli). Gregory’s words here are: 
“Hoc quoque pariter hortamur, ut et ceteros subiectos vestros sub disci- 
plinae debeatis moderatione restringere, ut idolis non immolent, cultores 
arborum non existant, de animalium capitibus sacrificia sacrilega non exhi- 
beant, quia pervenit ad nos, quod multi Christianorum et ad ecclesias 
occurrant et quod dici nefas est a culturis daemonum non abscedant.” (Cf. 
Greg. Tur. Hist . Franc, v. 44.) 

2 Greg. Tur. H. F. viii. 15. 
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see. I found here an image of Diana ”—some statue, perhaps, 
which had once adorned the pleasure-grounds of some Gallo- 
Eoman millionaire, and chance had preserved intact amid 
the ruins—“ which the people, still unbelievers, worshipped as 
a deity. Here I erected a column, on which I stood barefoot, 
suffering greatly. When winter came I was crippled with the 
icy cold, so that my toe-nails often dropped off, and the icicles 
hung down from my beard like candles. My food was a little 
bread, a few vegetables, and a little water. But when the 
people from the neighbouring villages began to flock to mo, I 
preached to them continually that Diana was nothing, that the 
idols were nothing, that the worship paid to them was nothing, 
and I told them that the songs they sang while drinking and 
feasting were unworthy of the Deity. Their duty, I said, was 
to offer the sacrifice of praise to the Almighty God, who made 
the heaven and the earth. And often I prayed that the Lord 
would deign to destroy the idol and to deliver the people from 
their errors. Alter a while the Lord of His mercy turned the 
hearts of the rustics, and inclined their ears to the words of my 
mouth, that they should forsake their idols and follow God. 
Then I called some of them together, that with their help I 
might throw down this enormous idol, which I could not destroy 
unaided; for I had already with my own hands broken in 
pieces the other images which were easily destroyed. Many 
persons, therefore, assembled where the statue of Diana stood, 
and they put ropes round it and began to pull, but their efforts 
were unavailing. Then, hastening to the church, I Hung myself 
upon the ground, and with tears implored the mercy of God, 
that where human efforts failed, Ho might put forth His divine 
power to destroy. When my prayer was ended, I left the 
church and joined the workmen: we seized the rope, and at the 
very first pull the idol crashed to the ground. It was then 
broken in pieces with iron mallets and reduced to powder” 
There were, however, many other idols and many other pagans 
lingering in different parts of Gaul, and to these Pope Gregory 
now directed the queen's attention. But neither royal man¬ 
date nor the authority of the Church had power to extirpate 
paganism, deep-rooted as it was in the heart and soul of the 
people. So far, indeed, was Frankish heathenism from being 
crushed out by Christianity, that in the end the Church was 
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compelled to recognize it under Christian forms, and to give It 
a place within the pale of Christianity itself. The gods were 
conquered; but, despite the cherts of monks and Popes, they 
did not die. 

Gregory was determined to get as much advantage as he 
could out of his forced gift to Syagrius. For more than a year 
he delayed sending (he pallium. At last., however, he for¬ 
warded it to Gaul by the abbat Oyriueus, together with a 
cordial letter, in which he gave Syagrius permission to 
wear the vestment, and ordered that in future Autuu should 
take rank next after the metropolitan see of Lyons. 1 But 
—and in this lies the point of it all—Syagrius was not 
actually to receive the pallium until he had given a solemn 
promise to summon a synod for the correction of abuses.' 1 At 
this council it was Gregory's desire that Syagrius should 
preside, and Cyriucus take part. The assembled bishops were 
to pass laws against simony, against the elevation of laymen to 
high places in the church, and against the residence of females 
in the houses of clerics. Arrangements were also to be made 
for holding a council at least once a year. A full report of the 
proceedings was to be forwarded to Jtome by Hyagrius, and also 
by Aregius bishop of Gap. 8 

Since 595 Gregory had become well acquainted with the 
state of the Galilean Church. The reports of Augustine, of a 
certain John “ the Uegionary ” who had been sent into Gaul 
on Homo business, and particularly of Ctmdidns, the rector of 
the patrimony, had enabled him to estimate pretty accurately 
the depths of the degradation into which the clergy among the 
Franks had sunk. Now ho exerted all his influence to strike 
a blow at the corrupt ion. The ahbat Gy mens was sent to 

1 Rpp. ix. 2TJ: 44 l lulus no imlimanti mimifknntiam uudam vhknttntr 

quodam mudn rumtulksn, h«>n otiiua paritor premptnomus tmftrrdtjftdum, nt 
mtitroptdk tons por omnia luoocd hutturci sorvuto tuadimiii. ri viintk AUKUnti slunk, 
tad omuipotouH ITum priummu? to voluit, pont Lugdunotimm* mm 

dokmt at innn! si hi luotm in* nnliunm <*x mmtm aurtorilatk ittdultfnuM* 
vindkam. tktoros v«*ru epkniptm suauudum ordhintitmm muu* tofitpici *iv*» iwt 
ucmtwdtmtlum In mmmliu sou ad Mdainriktnduni vid in qutdika iilln re m% 
attoudere itim dnrnrnimuu, nt imorum iiibl imwimgatimm urdlnum viedkarn, 
quia omnhm raiionk ordu mm aiumnact, at cum usu ptiilil aHqm* nUuul 
larglrl privikgia dtdxmmuti.” Thin privilege wan curtamly not uh&nrvml In 
Huhaaquant councils. 

2 Kpp. lx* *J*2‘2. 


J Ibid. is. 'MH t ‘dm, 
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superintend the work of reformation, Syagrius was bribed by 
the pallium to support it, and the metropolitans of Gaul were 
asked to use their influence to bring about the desired result. 
A circular letter was addressed to the archbishops of Lyons, 
Arles, and Yienne, as well as to Syagrius, exhorting them in 
earnest terms to do their utmost to promote the synod for the 
suppression of the abuses. On the subject of simony Gregory 
was particularly emphatic. “ We are deeply grieved,” he writes, 1 
“ that money should have any influence on the bestowal of 
ecclesiastical offices, and that the things which are sacred should 
thus be made secular. He who seeks to purchase the office 
with money is anxious in his folly to be a priest, not in reality, 
but in name only. And what is the result ? Is it not this, 
that there is no examination of his conduct, no anxiety felt 
about his character, no scrutiny into his past life? He only 
is considered deserving who lias the means to pay. Yet if the 
matter be weighed in the true balance, he who out of a desire 
for vain-glory seeks to obtain what ought to be a post of useful¬ 
ness, is the more unworthy of the honour from the very fact 
that he seeks it.” Some men, Gregory continued, endeavoured 
to excuse the practice on the ground that the money so obtained 
was expended on deserving objects—in giving alms to the poor, 
building hospitals or monasteries, and the like. Hut this is 
more sophism. “ It is no charity to give to the poor the produce 
of unlawful gains. The only charity which is acceptable to our 
Redeemer is that which is bestowed from property which is 
lawfully ours and righteously acquired. It is one thing to give 
alms because wo have sinned, it is another thing to commit sin 
in order to give alms.” 

Besides the metropolitans, Queen Brunichildis and the two 
young kings were appealed to by the Rope. He begged them 
to help him, partly for the good of their own souls, since 
they were responsible to God for the evils which they allowed 
to flourish in their dominions, and partly for the sake of 
their country, since bad bishops, by their intercession, only 
drew down the wrath of God upon the people. He pointed out 
that, when simony prevailed, poor men of blameless life were 
contemptuously rejected, and Holy Orders were conferred on 
those whose sins were rendered acceptable by their wealth, 

1 Epp. ix. 218. 
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What could be expected from a man who bought with a price 
the honour of so great a sacrament ? What could he the effect 
upon society but inevitable corruption ? and who could shield 
the people from the assaults of evil when their leader had so 
fatally exposed himself? Then, passing to the subject of the 
consecration of laymen, the Pope went on to show that if men 
who were unfit and unprepared were raised to the episcopal 
dignity, they could not be expected to do good to those com¬ 
mitted to their charge. How could they guide others, who 
needed a guide themselves ? how could they teach, when they 
had never themselves been taught ? or how could they act as 
generals, when they had never served in the rank-and-file? 
Surely they must be ashamed to issue orders to others which 
they were utterly unable themselves «to carry out. “ Therefore 
strive earnestly, I pray you, to expel these detestable evils from 
your land. Listen to no excuses, accept no suggestions, which 
will be to the injury of your own souls. Por without doubt 
he who does not correct a crime which he has the power of 
correcting, incurs the same guilt as he who perpetrates the evil 
deed. Wherefore, that you may be able to offer a great gift to 
Almighty God, issue your orders for the assembling of a synod, 
at which, in the presence of om* beloved son, the abbat Cyriacus, 
a decree may be passed and confirmed by an anathema, that no 
one shall give or receive a price for any office in the Church, 
and that no one shall pass without preparation from the ranks 
of the laity to the priesthood. So will our Eedeemer, whose 
priests you save from perishing from the inward assaults of the 
enemy, reward you for your good deed, both in this life and 
in that which is to come.” These letters were written in 
July 599. 1 

1 Ejpp. ix. 213, 215. The foUowing passage on the elevation of neophytes 
is typical: “ Nec hoc quoque malum soHicitudo nostra patitur negligenter 
omittere, quod quidam instinctu gloriae inanis inlecti ex laico repente habitu 
sacerdotii honorem arripiunt et, quod dicere pudet et grave tacere est, regendi 
rectores et qui docendi sunt doctores nec erubescunt videri nec metuunt. 
Ducatum animarum impudenter adsumunt, quibus via omnis ignota ductoris 
est et quo vel ipsi gradiantur ignari sunt. Quod quam pravum quamve sit 
temerarium, seculari etiam ordine et disciplina monstratur. Nam dum dux 
exercitus non nisi labore et sollicitudine expertus eligitur, quales animarum 
duces esse debeant, qui episcopatus culmen immatura cupiunt festinatione 
conscendere, huius saltern rei comparatione considerent et adgredi repente 
inexpertos labores abstineant, ne caeca honoris ambitio et ipsis in poena sit et 
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Gregory’s proposal was met with determined opposition. 
The court had no intention of curtailing its own privileges and 
emoluments; the bishops were, many of them, simoniacal them¬ 
selves, and were also offended with Gregory on account of the 
distinction conferred on Syagrius. The metropolitans would 
do nothing. Virgilius of Arles was a weak person, on whom no 
dependence could be placed; Aetherius of Lyons was jealous of 
the see of Autun; Desiderius of Yienne was alienated because 
Gregory had refused him the privilege conceded to Syagrius. 
Syagrius himself was much too good a courtier to press any 
measure which was distasteful to the queen. Moreover, both 
Syagrius and Cyriacus, on whom Gregory principally relied, 
shortly afterwards died. Hence the great reformation was put 
off with plausible excuses, and throughout the year 600 nothing 
was done to remedy the evils. 

Though greatly disheartened by the failure of his project, 
Gregory did not yet give up all hope. In 601 he made another 
effort. Once more he tried to procure the interest of Queen 
Brunichildis. “How many good gifts have been bestowed on 
you by the bounty of God,” he wrote, 1 “ and how completely 
the goodness of heavenly grace has filled your heart, is clearly 
shown to all men by your many meritorious deeds, and also by 
the fact that you rule the savage hearts of the Gentiles with 
skill and prudence, and—what is still more to your praise—that 
you add to royal power the ornament of wisdom. I have, there¬ 
fore, great confidence that you will correct abuses. Do God’s 
work, and He will do yours. Order a synod to be summoned, 
and among other things put down by conciliar decree the sin of 

aliis pestifera erroris semina iaciat, quippe qui non didicere quod doceant.” 
Compare Egp. ix. 218: “ Quidam desiderio honoris inflati defunctis episcopis 
tonsorantur et fiunt repente ex laicis saoerdotes atque inverecunde religiosi 
propositi ducatum arripiunt, qui neo esse adhuc milites didicerunt. Quid 
putamus, quid isti subiectis praestaturi sunt, qui, antequam discipulatus limen 
attingant, tenere locum magisterii non formidant ? Qua de re necesse est, 
ut, etsi quamvis inculpati quisque sit meriti, ante tamen per distinctos or- 
dines ecclesiasticis exerceatur officiis. Yideat quod imitetur, discat quod 
doceat, informetur quod teneat, ut postea non debeat errare, qui eligitur viam 
errantibus demonstrare. Ordinate ergo ad ordines accedendum est ; ram 
casum appetit, qui ad summa loci fastigia postpositis gradibus per abrupta 
quaerit ascensum.” 

1 Epp. xi. 49. Gregory offered to send a special envoy from Rome to hold 
an inquiry and punish guilty persons {ibid. xi. 46). 
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simony in your kingdom. Believe me, I have learnt by Ion g 0>c -~ 
perience that money which has been sinfully acquired is neVC \ 
profitably spent. If, then, you do not wish to be deprived 
anything unjustly, be very careful to acquire nothing un j ixs tl,> r - 
If yon wish to prevail over hostile nations, if you are eag^ r * 
conquer them by God’s help, receive with reverential awe ili 
precepts of Almighty God, that He may deign to fight fox: 3 r ° 11 
against your adversaries, according as He has promised ixx 
Holy Scripture, The Lord shall fight for you, and ye shcoll 7**oI*t 
your peace.” A similar appeal was addressed to the kings Tlio< > - 
doric and Theudebert, to Yirgilius of Arles, Aetherius of 
and Aregius of Gap. 1 To Virgilius, who professed to be free t *t 
the taint of simony, Gregory dwelt with force upon tlae evil 
effects of avarice which “the Scripture calls idolatry.” *!'!%** 

fierce lust for gain enslaves the heart, it prescribes what is evil 
and persuades us it is good, with one and the same sword 1t 
slays both the giver and the receiver. What place hexxcofV >irt l * 
will be safe from avarice, when evil priests admit it even i xx t * * 
the Church of God ? For shame! The hand is polTixteil 
unlawful gain, and the priest fancies that he can elcvat ** 
others by his benediction, when he is himself laid low i>y I * i ’ * 
own iniquity, and enslaved by his own self-seeking. Even x xt * 
at last, my brother, do what you can to repair the mischriof yt *tt 
have caused by not correcting offenders, keep all whom you t+tttt 
from this wickedness, exert yourself to secure the assembling * *f 
a synod utterly to root out this heresy, so that you yotir.Hidl 
may be rewarded by God, and all men may refrain fbroxxx tlntf 
which, by God’s grace, shall have been condemned by conmuti 4 
consent.’’ 2 

On this occasion, Gregory, for the first time, sent a loiter f % 4 
Chlotochar, king of Keustria, thanking him for his kindneHM f * # 
Augustine, recommending Mellitus, and urging him to conven * 
a synod for the suppression of simony. 8 Gregory’s motive in. 
writing to Chlotochar at this juncture is not quite cIimi * 

Possibly he thought that it was a good opportunity fox* t« , 

lishing relations with the Neustrian court, since Clxlofcoel*u* 
having been grievously defeated by Theodoric and Tlaoxidel *#- f f 
at Dormelles on the Orvane, had been compelled to pate lx %% j 

1 E%p. xi. 47, 50, 38, 40, 42. 

3 Ibid . xi. 51. 


2 Ibid , xi. 33. 
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a peace with the neighbouring kingdoms. 1 Possibly also lie 
realized that the power of Bruniehildis was on the wane—she 
hud been expelled from Australia in 599, and obliged to take 
refuge in Burgundy a —and therefore he was less careful of 
offending her by communicating with her enemy. Possibly he 
was beginning to despair of effecting anything with the bishops of 
the east and south, and hoped to find the bishops of Neustria 
more amenable. At any rate, the Pope made overtures of 
friendship to King Chlotoelmr. I may add that this last 
exhortation about the synod seems to have met with some 
slight response. A eouneil was held in GOt to remedy the 
ah uses complained of, and another in GOG or G04. But the 
synods do not appear to have been of much importance. 

There can he no doubt that Gregory failed in his efforts to 
bring about a reformation of abuses. The country was not yet 
ready for anything of that sort. Political confusion had bred 
moral disorder, and amid the general disorganization Gregory’s 
attempts to enforce the observance of law were inevitably futile. 
It took nearly two hundred years for the (talllean (hurch to 
recover from the effects of the invasion of the Franks. Never¬ 
theless, Gregory's work in Haul was not in vain. He succeeded 
in establishing a regular intercourse between himself and the 
Church of Caul, especially in the cities of the east and south; 
lie fixed a tradition of friendship between the Apostolic See and 
the Frank princes; he held up an ideal of Christianity before 
a savage ami half-pagan people; and ho caused the name of 
bishop to lie once more reverenced in a land where it had 
grown to la* almost synonymous with avarice, lawlessness, and 
corrupt ambition. If Gregory did no more than this, he 
accomplished enough. Though his work was not rich in definite 
results at the im nnent, yet afterwards, in the age of (harlumugne, 
its effects became manifest. 

It should he observed that Gregory endeavoured to bring 
about the ecclesiastical changes he desired by allying himself 
closely with the Frank kings, and fortifying himself with their 
authority. In <hurl the Church and State were most intimately 
connected, and Gregory made no attempt, to sever the bond. 
He did nothing which can he in any way construed into an 
attempt to establish a human or Papal party in opposition to 
1 Friiclegiir, (thnm. *ilf J I hid. lit 
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simony in your kingdom. Believe me, I have learnt by long ex¬ 
perience that money which has been sinfully acquired is never 
profitably spent. If, then, you do not wish to be deprived of 
anything unjustly, be very careful to acquire nothing unjustly. 
If you wish to prevail over hostile nations, if you are eager to 
conquer them by God's help, receive with reverential awe the 
precepts of Almighty God, that He may deign to fight for you 
against your adversaries, according as He has promised in His 
Holy Scripture, The Lord shall fight for you, and ye shall hold 
your 'peace.” A similar appeal was addressed to the kings Theo- 
doric and Theudebert, to Yirgilius of Arles, Aetherius of Lyons, 
and Aregius of Gap. 1 To Yirgilius, who professed to be free of 
the taint of simony, Gregory dwelt with force upon the evil 
effects of avarice which “the Scripture calls idolatry” “The 
fierce lust for gain enslaves the heart, it prescribes what is evil 
and persuades us it is good, with one and the same sword it 
slays both the giver and the receiver. What place henceforth 
will be safe from avarice, when evil priests admit it even into 
the Church of God ? For shame! The hand is polluted by 
unlawful gain, and the priest fancies that he can elevate 
others by his benediction, when he is himself laid low by his 
own iniquity, and enslaved by his own self-seeking. Even now 
at last, my brother, do what you can to repair the mischief you 
have caused by not correcting offenders, keep all whom you can 
from this wickedness, exert yourself to secure the assembling of 
a synod utterly to root out this heresy, so that you yourself 
may be rewarded by God, and all men may refrain from that 
which, by God’s grace, shall have been condemned by common 
consent.” 2 

On this occasion, Gregory, for the first time, sent a letter to 
Chlotochar, king of Neustria, thanking him for his kindness to 
Augustine, recommending Mellitus, and urging him to convene 
a synod for the suppression of simony. 8 Gregory’s motive in 
writing to Chlotochar at this juncture is not quite clear. 
Possibly he thought that it was a good opportunity for estab¬ 
lishing relations with the Neustrian court, since Chlotochar, 
having been grievously defeated by Theodoric and Theudebert 
at Dormelles on the Orvane, had been compelled to patch up 

1 Epp. xi. 47, 50, 38, 40, 42. 2 Ibid . xi. 38. 

3 Ibid. xi. 51. 
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a peace with the neighbouring kingdoms. 1 Possibly also he 
realized that the power of Brunichildis was on the wane—she 
had been expelled from Austrasia in 599, and obliged to take 
refuge in Burgundy 2 —and therefore he was less careful of 
offending her by communicating with her enemy. Possibly he 
was beginning to despair of effecting anything with the bishops of 
the east and south, and hoped to find the bishops of Neustria 
more amenable. At any rate, the Pope made overtures of 
friendship to King Chlotochar. I may add that this last 
exhortation about the synod seems to have met with some 
slight response. A council was held in 601 to remedy the 
abuses complained of, and another in 603 or 604. But the 
synods do not appear to have been of much importance. 

There can be no doubt that Gregory failed in his efforts to 
bring about a reformation of abuses. The country was not yet 
ready for anything of that sort. Political confusion had bred 
moral disorder, and amid the general disorganization Gregory’s 
attempts to enforce the observance of law were inevitably futile. 
It took nearly two hundred years for the Gallican Church to 
recover from the effects of the invasion of the Franks. Never¬ 
theless, Gregory’s work in Gaul was not in vain. He succeeded 
in establishing a regular intercourse between himself and the 
Church of Gaul, especially in the cities of the east and south; 
he fixed a tradition of friendship between the Apostolic See and 
the Frank princes; he held up an ideal of Christianity before 
a savage and half-pagan people; and he caused the name of 
bishop to be once more reverenced in a land where it had 
grown to be almost synonymous with avarice, lawlessness, and 
corrupt ambition. If Gregory did no more than this, he 
accomplished enough. Though his work was not rich in definite 
results at the moment, yet afterwards, in the age of Charlemagne, 
its effects became manifest. 

It should be observed that Gregory endeavoured to bring 
about the ecclesiastical changes he desired by allying himself 
closely with the Frank kings, and fortifying himself with their 
authority. In Gaul the Church and State were most intimately 
connected, and Gregory made no attempt to sever the bond. 
He did nothing which can be in any way construed into an 
attempt to establish a Eoman or Papal party in opposition to 
1 Fredegar. Chron. 20. 2 Ibid . 19. 
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the court. On the contrary, he recognized to the full the royal 
prerogatives in regard to the Church, e.g. the right of convening 
synods, approving decrees, suppressing ecclesiastical abuses, and 
the like. Only against the usurped privilege of nominating lay 
courtiers to wealthy bishoprics did he protest, and even then 
in his denunciations he laid the emphasis almost entirely on 
the lay condition of the nominee, passing over in silence the 
illegality of the nomination itself. Gregory, in short, was 
prepared, as far as possible, to recognize the existing state 
of things. He frankly accepted the standing relations between 
the Frank kings and the Church, and only endeavoured, by 
admonition, by flattery, by every means he could think of, to 
turn the royal authority to the best account, and through it to 
influence the bishops in the right direction. 

Gregory's aim, then, was to use the court as an instru¬ 
ment for the reformation of the Church. It is necessary to 
keep this aim in view, if we are to pass a fair criticism on 
the tone of the Pope's letters to Brunichilclis. The flattery 
which Gregory offers to this terrible woman, surpassed only 
by Fredegundis of her contemporaries in the number and 
monstrosity of her crimes, has not unreasonably been objected to. 1 
But the difficulty of explaining the tone of this correspondence 

1 See the following passages:— Epp. vi. 5: “ Excellentiae vestrae praedi- 
candam ao Deo placitam bonitatena et gubernacula regni testatur et educatio 
filii manifestat. Cui non solum incolumem rerum temporalium gloriam 
provida sollicitudine conservastis, verum etiam aeternae vitae praemia provi- 
distis, dum mentem ipsius in radicem verae fidei materna, ut decuit, et 
laudabili institutione plantastis. . . . Multarum rerum experimenta nos 
ammonent de excellentiae vestrae christianitate confidere.” Ibid. viii. 4: 
“ Quanta in omnipotentisDei timore excellentiae vestrae mens soliditate firmata 
sit, inter alia bona, quae agitis, etiam in sacerdotum eius laudabiliter dilectione 
monstratis; et magna nobis fit de christianitate vestra laetitia, quoniam, quos 
venerantes ut famulos re vera Christi diligitis, augere honoribus studefcis.” 
Ibid. ix. 212: “ Cum in regni regimine virtus iustitia et potestas egeat 
aequitate nec ad hoc alterum sine altero possit sufdcere, quanto in vobis 
amore horurn curae praefulgeant, ex hoc utique patenter ostenditur, dum 
turbas gentium laudabiliter gubematis. Quis ergo haec considerans de 
excellentiae vestrae bonitate diffideat, aut de impetratione sit dubius, quando 
ilia a vobis, quae subiectis vos libenter posse novit impendere, duxerit postu- 
landa?” Ibid. ix. 213: “Excellentiae vestrae sollicitudo regia est ubique 
gubernatione laudabilis.” Ibid. xi. 48 : “ G-ratias omnipotenti Deo referimus, 
qui inter caetera pietatis suae dona, quae excellentiae vestrae largitus est, ita 
vos amore christianae religionis implevit, ut quicquid ad animarum lucrum, 
quicquid ad propagationem fidei pertinere cognoscitis, devota mente et pio 
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is much less serious than in the case of the famous letters to 
Phocas, to which I shall refer hereafter. If has been justly 
pointed out that the worst crimes of Bruniehildis—even sup¬ 
posing, what is by no means certain, that she has not been 
maligned by historians—were committed after the death of 
Gregory. Further, though her private character left much to 
be desired, there can be no doubt that Bruniehildis was a groat 
queen, with whoso enlightened and far-reaching aims the Roman 
Pope would necessarily have been in sympathy. An admirer 
of Eoman culture, a patroness of the arts, a builder of churches, 
a maker of roads, a restorer of monuments, one who devoted her 
life to the attempt to impose on a hull-savage nation the form 
and government of the Eoman Empire,— Bruniehildis may well 
have appeared the hope and mainstay of Frankish civilization 
and religion. It must, moreover, be remembered that the queen 
was a good Catholic, and in her way even pious. She patronized 
bishops, and was not unwilling to reform Inn* clergy, whim she 
could do so without endangering the royal prerogatives; at 
Autun she built a nunnery and hospital, and the Church of 
St. Martin; and she had laid Gregory himself under an obligation 
by the assistance she had afforded to the. Knglish mission. Thu 
good deeds of Bruniehildis would bo more likely to come under 
Gregory’s notice than the evil, and doubtless the Pope, gratified 
by her continued support of religion and orthodoxy, was urn 
willing to lend an ear to tales of her political delinquencies, or 
of the moral shortcomings of her private life. Besides all this, 
we must take into account the custom of tlus period, in accord¬ 
ance with which people of rank were commonly addressed in 
language of exaggerated compliment, which somewhat grates 
upon our modern ears . 1 

oporari studio non ocwboMh,” IbitL xi. 49: “Quanta, in vuhbi hotm divine 
rnunoro Hint oollata, quantaquo von Htipornao gratia piulaiia imptovit, inter 
cetora vostrorum tostimonia muritorum iilud otiam putontnr ounrtm inshumt, 
quia ot 0flora corda gontilium providi gubornatis arto oouHllii ot rogium, quod 
maioris adhuo laudis ost, ornatis mpkmtia potentatem, Kt qumtiam, sdrut 
multis in utroquo gontibun imminotis, ita quoquo turn fidel sitteoritalo pmen-Uilm, 
magnam do vobin in omondandiB iniioitin fuiutdam eapimurt.” Smdi are tim 
praises which tho Popo bestows on bor whom Fredogarluti frankly rails a 
“ second Joaobol ” (07mm. SO). 

1 It is scareuly fair to Gregory to compare Idn praises with tho servile 
and disingenuous flatteries which Vonautiun Fnrtunutus lav in hot l alike on 
Bruniehildis and on her mortal enemy, tim atmtdouo Frodoguudiit. 
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While giving full weight to these considerations, however, 
I cannot but think that such explanations are scarcely sufficient 
by themselves to account for the tone of Gregory’s correspond¬ 
ence. It is almost incredible that he was entirely ignorant 
of the queen’s crimes and vices, or that he really believed her 
character to be as admirable as that, say, of his favourite 
Theudelinda. He seems rather to have thought that this was 
a case in which flattery would be politic; that a few judicious 
compliments would be well laid out if they won for the Church 
in Gaul such a powerful friend and defender. The letters to 
Phocas show that Gregory was capable of honouring with 
eulogistic phrases persons far less deserving of respect than 
Brunichildis; and, as has been pointed out by a recent 
biographer, his “ whole conduct furnishes proof enough that 
he invariably acted on the principle enunciated by St. Francis 
of Sales when he said that more flies were caught by a spoonful 
of honey than by a whole barrel of vinegar .” 1 It appears to 
me, then, that Gregory in this case purposely shut his eyes to 
the faults of his royal friend, and purposely made the most of 
her good qualities, for the sake of gaining her support in the 
prosecution of his projects for the Church in Gaul. Doubtless 
the means employed were the best adapted for achieving what 
he wished. The means themselves may cause us a little 
disgust. But when we remember the condition of the Prankish 
Church and kingdoms, and recollect the enormous influence for 
good and evil wielded by Brunichildis, we should perhaps be 
hypercritical if we blamed the Pope’s diplomacy too harshly. 

Finally, in Gregory’s dealings with the princes of the Franks 
we look in vain for any trace of a political motive. He seems 
to have had no desire to make use of them either against the 
Lombards or against the Empire. There is nothing whatever 
in his correspondence to justify the idea that his relations with 
the court were determined by any political design. Not a single 
action of his can be reasonably pointed out as giving colour to 
such an hypothesis. Gregory was no schemer. His sole object 
in all his negotiations was the reformation of the Church in Gaul 
and the establishment of the rule of righteousness. His motive 
throughout was that of the Christian bishop and not that of the 
temporal prince. It was the Church, and not the Court, that he 
1 H. EL. Mann Lives of the Popes vol. i. p. 96. 
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cared about. To attribute to him any deep-laid projects of a 
political character is to misinterpret utterly the principles and 
the character of the man. 

I have thus far given some account of Gregory’s endeavours 
to reform and purify the Gallican Church as a whole. It may 
he well to supplement this with a short notice of his dealings 
with individual bishops. First, then, Desiderius, the learned 
and virtuous bishop of Yienne—whose literary studies, con¬ 
demned by Gregory, have been referred to in an earlier chapter 
of this work 1 —applied to the Pope for the pallium, pleading 
the ancient privileges of his Church. Gregory, however, who 
had made no difficulty about conferring the distinction on 
the influential courtier Syagrius, shrank from thus honouring 
Desiderius, who was bitterly hated by Queen Brunichildis. For 
the Bishop of Yienne had played towards the queen the part of 
J ohn the Baptist, and boldly denounced her incestuous marriage 
with Merovech ; for which cause he was persecuted by her with 
implacable resentment . 2 Hence the request of this worthy but 
unpopular man placed Gregory in an awkward position. He 
did not like to refuse outright, and yet he dared not, by com¬ 
plying, risk the loss of the queen’s good will. He got out 
of the difficulty by professing a desire to confer the pallium 
on Desiderius, if only a precedent for the proceeding could 
be produced. He alleged, however, that no record of such a 
favour could be discovered among the documents in the Papal 
archives. Desiderius was accordingly told to institute a more 
thorough search among the records of his Church, and if he 
found any documents relating to this privilege, he was to 
forward them to Home. Obviously this was only a polite way 
of refusing the bishop’s petition. Desiderius, excellent man 
though he was, was not one whom it was expedient to honour . 8 

A similar refusal was sent to Aetherius, archbishop of Lyons, 
who pressed Gregory to renew certain ancient privileges of his 
Church. “We have caused a search to be made in our archives,” 
wrote the Pope , 4 “but nothing has been found. Send us, 

1 Yol. I. p. 287. 

2 Fredegar. Chron . 24, 32; Ado Passio S. Desiderii (Migne P. L. cxxiii. 
p. 435 sqq.); Acta Sanctorum , May v. p. 251. 

3 Epp. ix. 220. 

4 Ibid. xi. 40. The privilegia demanded by Aetherius are not specified, 
hut it is likely that they included the right of wearing the pallium. 
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therefore, the documents which you say that you possess, that we 
may learn what we ought to grant you.” Aetherius was more 
influential than Desiderius, and Gregory did his utmost to soften 
his refusal by lavish praise of the bishop’s “ venerable gravity,” 
his “great love of ecclesiastical order,” his "delight in dis¬ 
cipline,” his “ zeal in the observance of righteous ordinances,” 
and his "promptitude in amending the lives of his clergy.” 
But he remained firm on the main point. He was determined 
that these privileges should not become too common. They 
were to be the exception, not the rule; and they were to 
be conferred with a view to some substantial advantage to be 
derived therefrom. Doubtless, from a worldly point of view, 
Gregory’s policy was right. Nevertheless, one cannot help 
regretting that worthy men like Desiderius and Aetherius 
should have been rejected, while courtiers of the type of 
Virgilius and Syagrius were loaded with honour. 

Gregory, however, did not always refuse petitions. Aregius, 
bishop of Gap, visited the Pope in Rome, and seems to have 
succeeded in winning his regard. To him and his archdeacon 
was granted the privilege of using dalmatics . 1 

To Serenus, bishop of Marseilles, Gregory wrote a memorable 
letter, concerning the religious use and significance of images or 
pictures in churches. It seems that Serenus, scandalized at the 
superstitious honour accorded to these pictures by the people 
of his diocese, had caused them to be destroyed. This act of 
iconoclasm horrified the Pope, who sent the bishop a reproof, 
pointing out that pictures were “ the books of the unlearned .” 2 

1 JETgp. ix. 219. “ Dalmaticae talares erant, sericae, albae, auro ornatae, 
et clavis sou plagulis ex purpura assutis distinctae” (Migne). For the 
privilege of wearing dalmaticae, see above, Yol. I. p. 263, n. 1. 

2 Epp. ix. 208: “ Idcirco pictura in ecclesiis adhibetur, ut hi qui litteras 
nesciunt saltern in parietibus videndo legant, quae legere in codicibus non 
valent.” Compare Baeda Opjp. viii. 336, 337: “ Cum horum aspectus saepe 
multum compunctionis soleat praestare contuentibus, et eis quoque, qui 
litteras ignorant, quasi vivam Dominicae historiae pandere lectionem.” A 
remarkable passage, interpolated into one of Gregory’s letters (JSgp. ix. 147) in 
the latter half of the eighth century, is perhaps worth quoting: “Imaginis 
eius quam nobis tibi dirigendam per Dulcidium diaconum tuum rogasti, valde 
nobis tua postulatio placuit, quia iUum in corde tota intentione quaeris, cuius 
imaginem prae oculis habere desideras, ut visio corporalis cotidiana reddat 
exortum, et dum picturam vides, ad iUum animo inardescas, cuius imaginem 
videre desideras. Ab re non facimus si per visibilia invisibilia demonstramus. 
Sic homo qui alium ardenter videre desiderat aut sponsam amando desiderat. 
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Serenus, however, believed, or affected to believe, that the 
Pope’s letter was a forgery, and continued the work of 
destruction. Then Gregory wrote a second time, blaming him 
severely, and setting forth at considerable length his own views 
about the matter . 1 

“We have been informed that, inflamed with inconsiderate 
zeal, you have broken the images of the saints, alleging as your 
excuse that they ought not to be adored. And, indeed, we praise 
you heartily for forbidding men to adore them, but we blame 
you for breaking them. It is one thing to adore a picture, it is 
another thing to learn through a picture, as through a narrative, 
what ought to be adored. For what the written book conveys 
to those who read it, that also the painting conveys to the 
uninstructed folk who contemplate it. Through it the ignorant 
learn what they ought to do, through it they read, though they 
have never learned their letters. Therefore painting, especially 
with the Gentiles, takes the place of reading. And you, who 
live among the Gentiles, ought to bear this carefully in mind, 
and not to scandalize and anger them by your unwise zeal. 
You had no right to break the pictures in the churches. They 
were placed there, not to be adored, but only to instruct the 
minds of the ignorant. It is with good reason that antiquity 
has permitted the histories of the saints to be painted in holy 
places; and if your zeal had been seasoned with discretion, you 
would undoubtedly have gained the good at which you aimed, 
and, instead of scattering a united flock, you would have brought 
the scattered flock together, and so would have deserved pre¬ 
eminently the name of shepherd, and would not have been 
reproached as a divider. But, as it is, we are informed that, 
by recklessly following your own impulses in this matter, you 
have so scandalized your people that the majority of them have 


qui videre conatur, si contingit ad balneum ire aut ad ecclesiam, praecedere 
festine viam tendentibus praeparat, ut de vision© hilaris recedat. Scimus 
quia tu imaginem Salvatorls nostri ideo non petis, ut quasi Deum colas, sed 
ob recordationem filii Dei in eius amore recalescas, cuius imaginem videre 
desideras. Et nos quidem non quasi ante divinitatem ante ipsam prosternimur, 
sed ilium adoramus quern per imaginem aut natum aut passum vel in throno 
sedentem recordamur. Et dum nos ipsa pictura quasi scriptura ad memoriara 
filium Dei reducimus, animum nostrum aut de resurrection© laetificat aut de 
passion© emulcat.’ 1 - 
1 Ejpp. xi. 10. 
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withdrawn from your communion. And how will you bring 
the stray sheep to Christ’s fold, when you cannot keep within 
it those whom you already have? I therefore exhort you, 
strive even now to be careful, refrain from all presumption, 
endeavour with all your strength and all your zeal to win 
back by fatherly kindness the hearts you have alienated. Call 
together the scattered children of your Church, and prove to 
them, by the testimony of Holy Writ, that nothing made with 
hands ought to be adored, for it is written: Thou shalt worship 
the Lord thy God , and Him only shalt thou serve . Then tell them 
that the reason why you ordered the destruction of the pictures 
was that you were angered at seeing that adoration was offered 
to them, whereas they were intended for the edification of the 
unlearned, that those who could not read might learn from the 
paintings events that had happened. Say to them, ‘If you 
wish to have pictures in the church to give the instruction 
which from ancient times they have been designed to give, 
I am perfectly willing to have them made and placed in the 
church/ Make it clear to them that you were not offended by 
the sight of the pictured story, but by the adoration which was 
wrongfully offered to the picture itself. Soothe them with these 
words, and so win back their affection. And if any one wishes 
to make pictures, do not forbid it, but in every way forbid the 
adoration of the pictures. Exhort your people earnestly to 
acquire the fervour of compunction by gazing on these pictured 
scenes of history, while they humbly bow in adoration before 
the Holy and Almighty Trinity, and That alone .” 1 

1 A remarkable story of a picture in a church is related by Greg. Tur. 
Mirac. i. 23 : “ Est apud Narbonensem urbem in ecclesia seniore . . . pictura 
quae Dominum nostrum quasi praecinctum linteo indicat crucifixum. Quae 
pictura dum assidue cerneretur a populis, apparuit cuidam Basileo presbytero 
per visum persona terribilis dicens: Omnes vos obtecti estis variis indumentis, 
et me iugiter nudum aspicitis. Yado quantocius, cooperi me vestimento. Et 
presbyter non intelligens visionem, data die nequaquam ex ea re memoratus 
est. Rursumque apparuit ei; sed et illud parvipendit. Post tertium autem 
diem secundae visionis, gravibus excruciato eo verberibus, ait: Nonne dixeram 
tibi ut operires me vestimento, ne cernerer nudus; et nihil ex hoc a te actum 
est ? Yade, inquit, et tege linteo picturam illam, in qua crucifixus appareo, 
ne tibi velox superveniat interitus. At ille commotus et valde metuens, 
narravit ea episcopo, qui protinus iussit desuper velum expand! et sic obtecta 
nunc pictura suspicitur. Nam et si parumper detegatur ad contemplandum, 
mox demisso velo contegitur, ne detecta cernatur.” On this story the editors 
remark: “ Exinde fortasse consuetudo manavit ut Christus Dominus in cruce 
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An appeal was made by Gregory to the Frank court on 
behalf of the Bishop of Turin. In consequence of the war 
between the Franks and Lombards, some territory had been 
detached from the diocese of Turin and formed under Gnntram 
into the new see of Maurienne, subject to the Franks. Gregory 
was anxious that the new bishopric should be abolished, and 
that the Frank territory should continue as before under the 
jurisdiction of the Bishop of Turin . 1 But such an arrangement 
was clearly impracticable. At a time when the secular power 
of bishops was so great, and when civil and ecclesiastical 
arrangements were so closely connected, the Frank kings could 
scarcely be expected to agree that their own people should be 
committed to a bishop who was a subject of the Lombards. 
They might reasonably anticipate that districts placed under 
the authority of the .Bishop of Turin in ecclesiastical matters, 
would in time be claimed by the Duke of Turin as part of his 
own dominions. Gregory’s remonstrance, accordingly, was pro¬ 
ductive of no effect, and the diocese of Maurienne continued to 
be a thorn in the side of the Lombard prelate. 

Gregory’s influence on the development of monasticism will 
be fully dealt with in a subsequent chapter. In the present 
place, however, it is convenient to speak briefly of the state of 
the monastic institutions in Gaul at this time, and of Gregory’s 
relation to them. A word must also be said on the work of 
Gregory’s contemporary (Jolumban and his letter to the Pope. 

It seems that in the sixth century the enthusiasm for the 
monastic life had to some extent died down in Gaul. The 
beginnings of that movement had been brilliant enough. Great 

pendens vostitus deplngoretur ” (Migno V. L. Ixxi. p. 725). The Council of 
Elvira, had forbidden pictures in churches; 4 ‘no quod oolitur ot adoratur in 
parietibus depmgatur" (e. HO). But in the beginning of tho fifth century the 
practice had boon defended by Baulinus of Noia, who also had executed in his 
now church a nor ion of frescoes, which Ho describes (Poem. xxviL). In the 
ai&th century tho custom of decorating churches In this way had become 
common, Gregory of Tours mentions several instances : Hist. Franc, ii. 17 ; 
vii. 22; iV Ofat\ (fanfem . 62; Vitiu Pair. 12 § 2 (ioonicas apostolorum); 
Mirac. L 22: “ Per credulifcatem integram tanto Christus amore diligitur 
ut . . . oius Imagtnem ad cmnmemorationem virfcutis in tabulis visibilibus 
piotam per oocluHias ae domes afiigant (populi). n Gregory tolls a story of 
such a picture being pierced with a dagger by a Jew, whereupon blood flowed 
from the wound. He also relates a very singular tale in connexion with a 
picture of the Mother and Child in Constantinople (Mime. i. 10). 

1 MppAx. 214, 226, 
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men, fired with the zeal for asceticism, had carried the people 
along with them, and planted congregations of monks throughout 
the length and breadth of the country. St. Martin of Tours 
founded, half a league from his episcopal town, the celebrated 
house of Marmoutier; Germanus of Auxerre founded a monastery 
bearing his name; John Cassian established at Marseilles, over 
the burying-plaee of a martyred Koman legionary, the famous 
Abbey of St. Victor; in the east, on the hills of Jura, ‘Romanes 
founded Condat, which with its daughter-houses became at once 
renowned for its austerities, anti later took rank as one of the 
greatest schools in Gaul; in the south, Honoratus took possession 
of the island of Lerins, once “ a hideous desert swarming with 
serpents/' and converted it by the labours of his monks into “a 
paradise, rich in streams, covered with Hewers, and sweet with 
odours." Other founders, more or less distinguished, had 
planted other settlements, and hy the sixth century Gaul had 
become full of monasteries. ‘But the life of tin*, monks them¬ 
selves had grown stagnant. The great coenobites had passed 
away, and none to be compared with them came to take their 
plaee. 

For the decadence of Gallic*- monasticism several causes may 
be assigned. In the first place, the system lacked unity and 
solidarity. The monasteries were independent of one- another, 
each constituting a little world in itself, ami in consetpumce 
the greatest diversity in life and discipline prevailed. Almost 
every house was governed hy a different Rule,. Cassian, Uaesarius 
and others drew up regulations for particular monasteries; else¬ 
where the Rule of Basil was adopted; sometimes a constitution 
was patched together from these and other Eastern Rules which 
bore the names of Anthony, Macarius, and .Bachomius; some¬ 
times there was no written Rule at all, but the conventual 
discipline was determined solely by the will of the abbak 
Hence, in the absence of any final and universal authority, 
monastic life in Gaul tended to be confused, ill-regulated, and 
unstable. Again, the, monasticism which had been imported 
into Gaul from the East had not yet become adapted to the 
conditions of Western life. It was not yet acclimatized, and 
had not learnt how to accommodate itself to its environment 
The austerities of Eastern monaehiam, though mitigated in 
some cases, were imitated as closely as circumstances would 
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permit, and the asceticism of the saints of the Thebaid was 
the goal of the strivings of Western devotees. The extreme 
rigour characteristic of the East was certainly practised with 
success by a few self-torturing fanatics, with whom we are 
made acquainted by Gregory of Tours. For instance, Julian, a 
presbyter in the monastery of Eandan, in Auvergne, maintained 
continually an upright position until his feet became diseased 1 ; 
Caluppa, an anchoret in the same district, led a solitary exis¬ 
tence in a cave on the top of an isolated rock, permitting no 
one to approach him 2 ; Senoch, near Tours, remained for many 
years in a tiny cell, loaded with chains, and barefoot even 
in winter 3 ; Hospitius of Provence was likewise chained 4 ; 
Lupicinus carried continually on his shoulders a huge stone 
which two men could scarcely lift, and would not permit himself 
to sleep 5 ; Portian tortured himself by chewing salt on hot 
summer days, denying himself water 6 ; Wulfilaich on his pillar 
in Trier gave Gaul a Western counterpart of St. Simeon of 
Antioch . 7 But though a few monks and anchorets lived up 
to the Eastern standard of asceticism, the majority of religious 
found "the ideal too high for them, and, in despair of attaining 
to it, became careless and lax. Monachism in Gaul was not 
yet harmonized with the character and genius of the people; 
it was still a foreign growth, alien to the soil into which it 
had been transplanted, and as such necessarily sickly. Once 
more, during the early part of the sixth century much jealousy 
and rivalry had been engendered between the monks and the 
bishops. While the monks aimed at emancipating themselves 
from episcopal control, the bishops were determined to abate 
nothing of their authority. Many councils passed decrees in 
favour of the bishops against the monks. It was enacted, for 
instance, that no new monasteries might be founded without 
the bishop’s consent 8 ; that the abbats should be subject to their 
diocesan bishop, and should meet him when convoked at least 
once a year 9 ; that no abbat should travel any distance from his 
monastery without the bishop’s permission 10 ; that the discipline 

1 Greg. Tur. Hist. Franc, iv. 82. 2 Greg. Tur. Vit. Fair. 11. 

3 Greg. Tur. Vit. Pair. 15. 4 Greg. Tur. Hist. Franc, vi. 6. 

5 Greg. Tur. Vit. Patr. 13. 6 Greg. Tur. Vit. Pair. 5. 

7 Greg. Tur. Hist. Franc, viii. 15. 8 Council of Agde, 506, c. 58. 

® Council of Orleans, 511, c. 19; and 538, c. 21. 

10 Council of Arles, 554, c. 3. 
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of the monks should be under the supervision of the bishop 1 ; 
that no monk should retire to a hermitage without the bishop’s 
leave . 2 It is true that the Frank kings were inclined to 
favour the convents which they founded, and took pains to 
protect them from wrongful encroachments. But for the 
most part the monasteries were subjected to the tyranny of the 
bishops, whose interests were generally antagonistic to their own. 
And this was inevitably a source of weakness. Lastly, the 
lawlessness of the age, which had infected every class of society 
in Gaul, had penetrated within the cloister. Discipline had 
decayed, and many a monastery had become little better than 
a hot-bed of vice and crime . 3 For the accomplishment of the 
work which monasticism had to do in the land of the Franks— 
the revival of learning, the conversion of the heathen, the 
protection of the weak, the reproof of wickedness and violence— 
there was needed a new organization and a fresh and vigorous 
impulse. 

With the older foundations in Gaul Gregory had but little 
communication. To the monastery of Lerins, however, he sent 
two friendly letters. This celebrated school of learning, which 
had once been the seminary of Gaulish bishops, and was still 
haunted by the memories of many famous men of the preceding- 
century, had declined alike in power and reputation. Discipline 
was lax, and the abbat Stephen was reported to be remiss. 
Augustine, however, who visited the abbey on his way to 
England, had sent to Gregory a favourable account of Stephen 
and his monks; and the abbat himself had strengthened the 
good impression thus produced by making the Pope a present of 
some spoons and plates. In return Gregory sent a short letter 
of acknowledgment, praising Stephen’s “ vigilance,” and ex¬ 
horting him to be yet more earnest in his care of the souls com¬ 
mitted to his charge . 4 Later, however, Gregory changed his 
opinion of Stephen, as we learn from a letter of admonition 
written to his successor, Conon. The epistle may be quoted as 
a fair specimen of the advice which Gregory gave in such cases, 

. . 1 Council of Arles, 554, c. 2, 5. 

2 Council of Orleans, 511, c. 22. 

3 See, e.g ., the scandal at the nunnery of Sainte Croix at Poitiers (Greg. 
Tur. JET. F . ix. 39, 40 ; x. 15). 

4 E]?p. vi. 54. 
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and as an illustration of Gregory’s view of the qualities which 
ought to he looked for in a good abbat . 1 

“ How skilful you are in governing the brethren, and how 
zealous in watching over them, we have learnt from our brother 
and fellow-bishop Hennas. As we were often grieved by 
hearing of your predecessor’s unwise remissness, so we are 
now rejoiced by your carefulness and foresight; for we are 
sure that your zealous watchfulness will conduce to your own 
reward, and will also serve as a useful example to others. But 
since our adversary, when he sees that every side is well guarded 
against him, tries to break in by some secret entrance, and 
endeavours to crush his opponents by craft, let your vigilance 
be kindled with a care that is ever more fervent; let every spot 
be completely defended by God’s help, that the iierce wolf 
prowling round may find no means of entering the shoepfold of 
the Lord. Let it be your earnest endeavour, with the help of 
the ."Redeemer, to restrain and thoroughly guard those who are 
entrusted to your care from gluttony, from pride, from avarice, 
from vain talking and from all impurity ; that, in proportion us 
your subjects have, through your vigilance, been victorious over 
the adversary, you may win the greater reward for the govern¬ 
ment committed to you. Let the good had that you are kind, 
the evil that you know how to apply correction. And, in cor¬ 
recting thorn, be careful to observe the rule of loving the men 
themselves even while you are severe upon their faults. If you 
disregard this, the correction will bo cruelty, and you will 
destroy those whom you wish to improve. You ought to cut 
away what is diseased without ulcerating the sound part of the 
limb, for by pressing too hard upon the knife, you only injure 
the person whom you are anxious to benefit. Your kindness, 
then, must be marked by caution, not by laxity ; your punish¬ 
ments must be inspired, not by severity, but by love*,. Lot the 
one quality be so seasoned by the other, that the good monks, 
while they love you, may have something to fear, and the evil, 
while they fear yon, may have something to love. Attend 
carefully to these precepts, my beloved son, observe them 
zealously ; let your mode of government be such that you may 
render back to God in safety those who have been entrusted to 
you, and that you may be deemed worthy in the day of the 

1 xi. i). 
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eternal recompense to hear Him say, Well done, thou good and 
faithful servant; thou hast been faithful over a few things , I will 
maTce thee ruler over many things. Enter thou into the joy of 
thy Lord.” 

Although monastic discipline had deteriorated, there was 
no falling off in the number of monasteries founded, or in the 
liberality with which they were endowed. A letter of Gregory’s 
supplies us with an instance in point. Dinamius the Patrician, 
who had once administered the Papal estates at Marseilles, 
after he had been removed from his governorship by Childe- 
bert, retired into private life with his sister Aureliana, devoting 
himself to the study of Scripture and to the discharge of 
religious duties. Among other good works, the brother and 
sister built, or at least enlarged, a nunnery at Marseilles, 
named after St. Cassian , 1 and they petitioned Gregory to grant 
it certain privileges, with a view to defining the relations 
of the nuns to the bishop of the diocese. With this request 
the Pope gladly complied, and drew up for the benefit of 
the nunnery the following regulations . 2 When the abbess 
died, no stranger, Le. no one not a member of the congrega¬ 
tion, might be appointed her successor; the nuns were to 
choose one of their own number, who, if considered fit for 
the office, was to be constituted by the bishop. Neither the 
bishop nor any of his clergy were to meddle at all with the 
property, or the administration of the monastery, which was 
committed wholly to the abbess . 3 The bishop was to celebrate 
mass in the nunnery twice a year—on the anniversary of its 

1 In the sixth century there were at MarseiUes four monasteries—that of 
St. Victor, of St. Mary, of St. Saviour, and of St. Cassian. The first was a 
monastery of monks, the other three were occupied by congregations of nuns. 
Cassian himself founded the first two houses, without the walls of the town; 
the third was afterwards erected inside the city; the last was either built or 
restored by Dinamius and Aureliana about 595-6. 

2 E$p. vii. 12. 

3 Yet, though the management and disposal of the property of the nunnery 
rested with the abbess, it was not Gregory’s wish that the nuns should transact 
their business in person. He administered a sharp rebuke to a bishop who 
neglected to arrange “ut quidam de clero probati viri cur am gerentes earum 
se necessitatibus adhiberent ”; and ordered him to appoint without delay, 
“unum probatum vita moribusque, cuius aetas atque locus nihil de se pravae 
suspicionis obiiciat, qui sic monasteriis ipsis cum Dei timore possit assistere, 
quatenus eis pro quibuslibet causis privatis et publicis extra venerabilia loca 
contra regulam vagare non liceat ” (Ejyp. iv. 9). 
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dedication and on the festival of St. Cassian. 1 On these 
occasions—and on these only—his chair, the symbol of epis¬ 
copal authority and jurisdiction, might be placed in the oratory, 
though it was to bo removed so soon as the celebration was 
over. At other times mass was to be said by a priest nomi¬ 
nated by the bishop. But though the powers of the bishop 
were thus limited, Gregory directed that he should still, “in 
the fear of God,” exercise a watchful supervision over both the 
nuns and the abbess, so that, if any faults were committed, 
he might correct them with canonical discipline. 2 3 

It is noticeable that in this case, as always, Gregory took the 
side of the religious against the bishops, and aimed at depriving 
the latter of all authority within the monasteries, except so much 
as was involved in the right to exercise canonical discipline 
against offenders. This was also the usual policy of the kings. 
When they founded monasteries, they often endeavoured to 
protect them by granting them charters of privilege, which were 
sent to Borne to be confirmed and approved by the Pope. Thus, 
for example, about the year 550, King Childoberl the First,, 
“ for the good of his soul,” founded a monastery at Arles, 
and, to secure the maintenance of the arrangements he, had 
made for it, ho wrote to Pope Vigil ins, requesting that these 
regulations might ho confirmed by Uni Apostolic, authority, 
“knowing,” so Gregory tells us, “that such groat reverence is 
paid by the faithful to the Apostolic See, that what has been 
established by its decree can never bo disturbed by any unlawful 
usurpation .” n It seems, however, that in this instance the 
rights secured to the monastery were not respected by the 
Archbishop of Arles, and the monks sent to Rome to com¬ 
plain of the aggression. Hence, “ although what has once been 
enacted by the authority of the Apostolic See needs no further 
confirmation,” yet Gregory consented to ratify the decrees of 

1 “ Dio nafcalis vol dcdicationis monaaterii.” Cf. Ejyp. xt. 00: “ die dodi- 
cationis voi natalieu sanctorum martyrum quorum lilies reliquiae pomintur." 

2 “ Krga vltam aetusquo anoUiarum Doi sivo abbatissao . . . episeopum 
secundum Doi timorom Hollidtudinom statuimun adhiboro, ui» h! nliquum do 
illic habHantibua oxigonto culpa oportunrlt ultima Bummitti, ipso iuxta 
sacrorum canonum vigorom modis omnibus dobuafc vindtoaro.” 

3 Epp. ix. 216: “ Scions quippe cam apostolicac sodi rovnrmitiam a fiddibiw 
oxhibori, ut quoo oiua fuissent dccroto disposita, nullius dcincops iulicitao 
usurpations xnolcstia quatorontur.” 
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Yigilius by his own authority, and to send a copy of them to 
the archbishop, directing him in future to protect the monks 
from all molestation. 1 

Particularly remarkable are three charters issued by Gregory 
at the request of Queen Brunichildis in 602. These documents 
have been held by many to be forgeries, or, at any rate, inter¬ 
polated ; but the MS. authority is strongly in favour of their 
genuineness, and on this ground ^Mabillon, Hartmann, and 
other critics believe them to be of Gregorian authorship. 2 3 * * The 
contents of the letters are almost identical, and refer to three 
foundations of Brunichildis in the city of Autun—a hospital, a 
church attached to a monastery, and a nunnery. Over each of 
the first two institutions an abbat presided; over the last, an 
abbess. It seems that Brunichildis, like Childebert, desired to 
protect her foundations by charters. She made known her 
wishes in this respect to Gregory, and the Pope, in accordance 
with her instructions, had the three documents drawn up, which, 
for their greater security, he requested might be deposited in 
the public archives. In these charters he ordained that no 
king, bishop, or other dignitary should abstract or divert any of 
the property belonging to the above-mentioned institutions; 
that, on the death of the abbat or abbess, a successor should be 
appointed by the king, 8 with the consent of the monks, nuns, or 
clerics resident in the institution; that no king, bishop, or other, 
whether in person or by proxy, should accept money for the 
ordination of the abbat or abbess so appointed; that no abbat or 
abbess should be deprived or deposed, unless convicted of crime 
before the bishop of Autun sitting with six episcopal assessors. 
In the charter of the hospital two further provisions were 

1 JEpjp. ix. 216. 

2 Ibid. xiii. 11,12,13. Those privileges are alluded to by Gregory himself 
in a letter to Brunichildis. Ibid. xiii. 7: “ Privilogia locis ipsis pro quieto ot 
munitiono illic degontium sicut voluistis indulsimus. . . . Bod no fortasse ab 
eorum locorum praopositis oadom docrota nostra quoquo tempore supprimantur, 
pro eo, quod eis quaodam interdicta esse noscuntur, haoc oadom constitutio 
gestis est publicis inseronda, quatonus, sicut in nostris, ita quoquo in rogalibus 
scriniis teneatur.” A reference to them is found in Flodoard. Hist. Ithemens. 
iii. 27 (“ Sicut beatus Gregorius do quodam monasterio a quadam rogina 
aedificato ipsa petente dictaverat,” etc.). 

3 “ Quom rex oiusdem provinciao cum consensu monachorum . . . ologorit.” 

As Hartmann notes, “ rex provinciae ” is not an expression which would have 

been used by a forger of the eighth or ninth century. 
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added, viz. that no abbat should undertake the office of a 
bishop (unless he first resigned his abbey), and that no monk 
should be promoted to any ecclesiastical office without the 
consent of the abbat. All the three charters conclude as 
follows: “ All these provisions of our precept and decree 
we ordain to be observed in perpetuity for thee and all who 
succeed thee in the same rank and place, and for all others 
concerned. But if any one, whether king, priest, judge, or 
secular person, being aware of this our written constitution, 
should attempt to contravene it, let him be deprived of the 
dignity of his power and station, and know that he is guilty 
before the judgment-seat of God for the wrong which he has 
done. And unless ho restores what he has wickedly abstracted, 
or does suitable penance for his unlawful acts, let him be cut off 
from the most sacred Body and Blood of our God and Lord, the 
Bedeemer Jesus Christ, and be subjected to severe punishment 
in the eternal judgment. But the peace of our Lord Jesus Christ 
be on all who observe what is right in respect of this place; 
may they receive here the fruit of their well-doing, and find the 
rewards of eternal peace at the hands of the severe Judge.” 

The freedom with which Gregory hero issued decrees which 
were binding upon kings, is certainly surprising. But this 
ceases to be a difficulty if wo recollect that he was acting on the, 
instructions of Brunichihlis, who would have no hesitation in 
tying down her successors. Doubtless the queen forwarded to 
Borne a rough draft of the charter, which the Dope did little 
more than put into correct form. The concluding imprecation, 
which some have thought to bo a later addition, was doubtless 
suggested by the queen's anxiety to bind those who came 
after her. 1 But it is going too far to say, as Montalemben 
does, that in these charters “ the direct subordination of 
temporal power to spiritual ” was already “ clearly set forth 
and recognized.” We know from Gregory's dealings with the 
Emperor and other princes, and from the tone and contents of 
his letters to such, that this was by no means the case. 

While Gregory was thus giving charters to monasteries to 


1 Somewhat similar penalt,i oh and imprecations are to bo found among thn 
acts and canons of (rallioan councils about thin period. Sou Council of 
Orleans a.d. 641, c. 25; of Paris a.d. 557, c. i; of Tours a.d. 507, 0 . 24; of 
Valouoo a.d. 581. 
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protect them from enemies without, the great Irishman 
Columban was busily carrying forward a reformation move¬ 
ment from within. A Leinster man, born about 543, 1 and 
educated first in the school of St. Sinell, on one of the islands 
of Lough Erne, and afterwards at the great monastery of Bangor 
on Belfast Lough, Columban had been seized with an over¬ 
mastering impulse to go forth from his native land and preach 
the gospel. 2 Accompanied by twelve companions, he crossed over 
to Britain, whence, after a short stay, he passed into Gaul, 3 and 
arrived at the court of King Sigibert of Austrasia at some date 
before the year 575. He was then in the prime of life, handsome, 
eloquent, and learned in both classical and theological literature. 
Coming from a land of monks and scholars, he was inferior to 
none in his devotion to asceticism and in his love of learning. 
It is no wonder that he made a deep impression on the barbarous 
Erank. “Do not leave us,” said the king to him, “to visit 
other nations. [Remain, and we will provide you with every¬ 
thing you wish.” “ I desire no riches,” Columban replied. 
“ I only wish to follow, so far as human frailty will permit, the 
injunction of my Lord : If any man will come after Me , let him 
deny himself, and take up his cross daily and follow Me.” Then 
the king said, “ If your wish is to bear the cross of Christ and 
to follow Him, seek out the solitude of a hermitage, but leave 
not our dominions. Go not to another nation, but stay here 
and win for yourself a higher reward, while you aid us in 
securing our salvation.” 4 

In what was then “ the vast wilderness ” of the Yosges, 
Columban founded his first monastery among the ruins of 
the Boman village of Anagratis. Like most of the monastic 
founders, he and his companions led for a time a life of 
extreme privation. Before the land could be brought into 

1 OolurpLban died in 615, and in bis poem to Fedolius be says be bas 
completed bis seventy-second year. Hence be cannot bave been born later 
than 543. 

2 Jonas Vita Columb. 9. 

3 Ibid . 10, 11. “At that time’* says Jonas, “either because of tbe 
numerous enemies from without, or on account of the carelessness of the 
bishops, the Christian faith had almost departed from that country. The creed 
alone remained. But the saving grace of penance and the longing to root out 
the lusts of the flesh were to be found only in a few.” 

4 Ibid. 12. 
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drastic, and usually took the form of stripes. Thus, for example, 
six stripes were inflicted on a monk who coughed when begin¬ 
ning a Psalm, on a priest who neglected to pare his nails before 
celebrating mass, on a deacon who omitted to trim his beard, or 
who smiled during the service, or who struck his teeth against 
the Communion chalice. Twelve stripes fell on the back of the 
monk who forgot to say a prayer when he began or ended any 
work, or who ate without asking a blessing, or who ran or 
jumped unnecessarily. Thirty stripes were his penalty if he did 
not say Amen at the end of the prayers; fifty, if he came into 
the monastery with his head covered, or if he told a falsehood 
unintentionally, or if he was late for prayers; a hundred, if he 
ventured to do anything without the authority of his superiors, 
or if he engaged in a dispute; two hundred, if he spoke familiarly 
and alone with any woman. 1 These punishments seem to us 
extraordinarily severe, but it appears that a beating more or less 
was thought little of in the days of Columban. This much, 
at least, we gather from the fact that the recitation of fifteen 
Psalms—an exercise which could have lasted less than an hour 
—was considered a penalty equivalent to thirty stripes, and 
two days’ diet on bread and water might be substituted for two 
hundred stripes. Evidently the monks were accustomed to the 
lash, and preferred to be flogged rather than have their scanty 
allowance of food cut down. 

In spite of the severity of the Kule, the community of 
Columban rapidly increased both in reputation and in numbers. 
It was not merely the weak and poor and oppressed who flocked 
to Luxeuil to escape the hardships of their lot. The sons of 
the great Prank and Burgundian nobles were eager candidates 
for admission. They shore off their long locks, fared like 
serfs on bread, vegetables, and water, toiled at menial 
work, felling the trees, ploughing the fields, and reaping the 
corn, and earned out with implicit obedience the despotic 
commands of a foreigner. The sixth century, whatever its 
faults, was not an age of compromise. When men were once 
convinced of the expediency of adopting a religious life, they 
flung themselves into their new profession with the same 
vehemence and something, at least, of the same hardness by 
which the secular life was characterized. 

1 Columb. Beg. Coenob. 10. 
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celebrating the Easter festival furnished them with a handle 
against him. When the fourteenth day of the Paschal moon 
happened to be a Sunday, Columban, in accordance with the 
Celtic custom, kept it as Easter, while the clergy of Gaul, 
following the usage of Eome and Alexandria, put off the cele¬ 
bration of that festival until the 21st. Thus, in the year 
593, and again in 597, the neighbouring clergy learnt with 
indignation that, while they were fasting in preparation for the 
solemn observance of the Saviour’s Passion and Death, the 
foreign monk was keeping festival, as though Christ were already 
risen. 1 Even had there been no jealousy or unfriendliness 
between the bishops and Columban, such a divergence of 
custom could scarcely have failed to produce discord. In the 
sixth century, when every point of ritual was held to be 
symbolical of some religious truth, an exaggerated importance 
was attached even to the minutest details, and men were prone 
to imagine that unorthodox customs were scarcely less heinous 
than unorthodox beliefs. Hence the practice of Columban 
aroused the greatest resentment in Gaul, and the bishops were 
furnished with a specious pretext for molesting their rival. 
Unused though they were to assembling in councils, they held 
a synod in 603, probably at Chalon-sur-Saone, to discuss 
the schismatical observance at Luxeuil. Columban did not 
attend in person to defend himself. However, he sent to the 
bishops a characteristic letter, in which, while vindicating at 
some length the usage of the “ Churches of the whole West,” he 
pleaded that at all events each party should be permitted to 
retain the customs they had inherited from their fathers. “ I 
am not,” 2 he wrote, “ the author of this difference. I came to 
these lands a poor stranger, for the love of Christ the Saviour, 
our common Lord and God. And by that same Lord I pray 
you to suffer me to dwell in the silence of these woods, at peace 
and in charity with you all; let me live near the bones of my 
seventeen departed brethren, where I have been allowed to 
dwell among you these twelve years, that I may continue to 

1 Compare Baeda Hist . Eccl . iii. 25: “ Unde nonnunquam contigisse 
fertur illis temporibus, ut bis in anno uno pascba celebraretnr, et cum rex 
pascha dominicum solutis ieiuniis faceret, turn regina cum suis persistens 
adhuc in ieiunio diem palmarum celebraret.” On the Easter question, see 
below, p. 141, and references there given. 

2 Columban. Ejop. 2 (ed. Gundlach). 
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pray fur you, even as I have ever done and ought, to do. I 
implore yon to let us dwell together hurt* on earth, since we 
.shall dwell together in heaven, if we he found worthy to enter 
there. I do not venture to appear he fori' you in person, lest 
perehauee I should he provoked to disobey the Apostle’s 
injunetion : / buTn*/ md in mints. And I would not that there 
should he strife betwixt us, lest out enemies, the. dews and 
heretif'M and pagan (lent ilea, should triumph in our diseords. 
Put if it he ( hubs w ill thut \ou should drive, urn from this desert 
pluee to whti'h I eame from beyond the seas for the love of my 
Lord (luist dr.siu, it will he mint* to say with the Prophet Jonah : 
!/ Jar mu sain fins tift of it tnprst is if pun pou t fit In nit* up and east 
mr Jtu’fh iuiu tht* s* a f ■ »* Audi th* st a tw ml tn a ilia ijuit, Vet it will 
he vourduty tint to follow the example of those heathen sailors, 
w ho at owe to sa\y the prophet from dost met ion and to bring 
the ship to hind. Finally, in) fat Iters, pray for me, even as 1, 
though timioilhy, pray for you. Think m*t of me as a .-.tranter. 
For, whether we are tbuds, oi* Prituns, or Iiish, or of any other 
nation, tie tire all members of the sum** Pody, Therefore hi us 
all rejuiee liigrther in the unity of the faith and in the know ledge 
of the St *n of (!»*d, hi us all • In vr alike fa r>*nu thr p* rjVrt 

nn f n t unfit flu nt rasin'*’ #* f th*’ statu nr uf th* fit In* a **f (*h risf t In 
Him let U'i lo\r one another, let is i praise one am ft her, let us do 
pHfu one anotlew, hi tn u at one another, let u < pray for one 
another, that with Him we may reign and rejoice with one 
smother. I pray you, my most patient and Indy fathers and 
brothers, pardon the garrulity and presumption of one whose 
tusk is brioftd hi!! putters/* 

Siweral years before this, at some date between 50r» and 0(H), 
< ohuubim had written u teller on the Paaehal gutmiion to 
Fop** (iregoryd The Irish monk hud rend with delight Ureguryks 

tAAurai t \tn\ and knew how uu&ioua t tics Pope was to put down 

lint mmony and immorality so riniipiitif in (out!. Finding in 
Oregon ki \ lews so much with which he could heartily sympathize, 
he ventured to lay before him a statement of his own opinions 
«»?t the tCiisf t*r f|mstlto||, in the hope, if not of eon verting the 
pMptn yel of proving to him that the (elite usage was not with- 
out i»tfltfI justification. The dedicat ion of Ids long and mt her 
let I to tt?i letter lit remarkable. 

1 hut*, J. 
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“ To the holy Lord and Father in Christ, the Boman, the 
fairest ornament of the Church, the most august flower, so to 
speak, of the whole of this withering Europe, the noble overseer, 
to him who possesses the gift of speculating on Divine causality, 
I, Bar-Jonah, a poor dove in Christ, send greeting.” 

The arguments which Columban put forward as the most 
important were two. First, there was the authority of Anatolius, 
whose calculations had been adopted by the Irish, and whose 
learning had been praised by Jerome. If the Pope rejected the 
authority of Anatolius, he must also reject that of Jerome. 
“And I tell you candidly,” wrote the monk, “that whoever 
denies the authority of Jerome will be accounted a heretic and 
contemptuously rejected by the Churches of the West, for in 
everything that regards the Scriptures they believe implicitly 
in Jerome ” 1 Secondly, Easter, being the festival of light, 
should be celebrated on a night during the greater part of which 
the moon is shining. But if the celebration was deferred till 
the twenty-first or twenty-second day, when the moon entered 
upon her last quarter, darkness would preponderate over light, 
and the victory of Satan over Christ rather than of Christ over 
Satan would be symbolized. “They who say that Easter can 
be celebrated at that age of the moon cannot confirm their 
assertion by the authority of Scripture; nay, they are incurring 
the charge of sacrilege, of contumacy, they are endangering their 
own souls.” 

After a long discussion, in the course of which he indignantly 
repelled the charge of judaizing, Columban commended his 
arguments to Gregory’s serious consideration, and then proceeded 
to ask his advice respecting the manner in which he ought to 
deal with the simoniacal and adulterous bishops of Gaul, and 
with monks who, from the desire of the more perfect life, quit 
their monasteries and retire to hermitages against the will of 
their abbat. He expressed his regret that bodily weakness and 
the care of his brethren prevented his visiting Borne, as he 
often longed to do, and he begged the Pope to send him the 
lectures on Ezekiel, which he had heard highly praised, and 

1 “ Simpliciter enim ego tibi confiteor, quod contra sancti Hieronymi 
auctoritatem veniens apud occidentis ecclesias baereticus seu respuendus 
erit, quicunque ille fuerit: illi enim per omnia indubitatam in scripturis 
divinis accommodant Mem.” 
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the concluding part of his exposition of the Song of Solomon. 
He also urged him to explain the hidden meaning of Zechariah, 
and thereby earn the gratitude of “Western blindness.” Finally, 
returning to the Easter question, he concluded his letter with 
these words: “Your holy son Candidus tells me that you will 
probably reply to me that what has been confirmed by ancient 
usage cannot be changed. Well, error is manifestly ancient, but 
truth which reproves it is ever more ancient still.” 

The Pope never replied to this letter. 1 Possibly it never 
reached him; possibly he was offended at its independent 
tone. Por though Columban was profuse in his compliments 
and expressions of deference, he showed very clearly that he 
had no intention of accepting any Papal decision as a final 
settlement of the question, unless, indeed, it happened to coincide 
with the opinions he had formed himself. He told Gregory 
plainly that if he set aside the authority of St. Jerome, he would 
be regarded as heretical, and at the same time he urged him 
not to follow blindly the decisions of previous Popes, and 
particularly of St. Leo. “ A living dog is better than a dead 
Lion,” he quoted, playing upon Leo’s name. “ A living saint 
may correct the omissions of one who went before him.” 
Certainly Columban knew nothing of the doctrine of Papal 
Infallibility. 2 

1 The author of the Vita S. Salabergae abbatissae Laudunensis says that 
Gregory “ ad praefatum patrem (Columbanum) mellifl.ua remisisse scripta ” 
(Migne P. L. lxxx. p.206). But Columban, in his letter to Boniface (Epp. 5), 
says that Satan “ once and again” hindered the bearers of his letters to Pope 
Gregory; and no allusion to Columban occurs in Gregory’s correspondence. 

- The attitude of Columban towards the Papacy is very interesting, inas¬ 
much as it probably represented the attitude of the whole of the Celtic Church. 
It may be further illustrated from a letter written between the years 612-615 
to Pope Boniface the Fourth (Columban. Epjp. 6). Columban, at the time of 
writing, had been driven from Gaul, and was living at|Bobbio, the last monas¬ 
tery which he founded, in a retired gorge of the Appennines, about twenty-five 
miles from Piacenza. Between him and the Lombard queen Theudelinda a 
warm friendship had sprung up. He zealously co-operated with her in con¬ 
verting the Arians, and he also shared her sentiments respecting the contro¬ 
versy of the Three Chapters. It seems that the Catholics at the Lombard 
court, including, perhaps, the queen herself, were under the impression that 
the Popes, by accepting the Fifth Council, had involved themselves in the 
heresy of “ Eutyches, Nestorius, and Dioscorus.” Therefore, at Agilulf’s 
request, Columban wrote to beg the Pope to summon a council and purge 
himself from all suspicion. The terms of his letter are remarkable at once 
for exaggerated deference and for sturdy independence. Borne to the writer is 
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But to return to Columban’s controversy with the bishops. 
It appears that the Irishman’s appeal was not made wholly 

“ the head of all the Churches in the world, saving the special prerogative of 
the place of the Lord’s resurrection,” it is “ the principal seat of the orthodox 
faith,” and in it “ the column of the Church stands firm.” The Pope again is 
the head of all the Churches of Europe, the Pastor of pastors, the chief of the 
generals of the army of God. To the chair of St. Peter the Irish are especially 
hound, and however great and glorious Borne itself might he, it is only St. Peter’s 
chair which makes it great and glorious to them. Over all other nations the 
prodigious fame of that great city had been spread abroad, but the Irish had 
never heard of it, until the chariot of the Church came rolling to them across 
the sea, guided by Christ Himself, and drawn by those swift coursers St. 
Peter and St. Paul, with whose cherished relics Borne was blessed. “ We are 
the disciples r of St. Peter and St. Paul and of all the saints who by the 
inspiration of the Spirit wrote the Holy Scriptures; we Irish, who dwell at 
the end of the world, receive nothing but the doctrine of the Evangelists and 
Apostles. There has never been a heretic, a Jew, or a schismatic among us. 
We preserve unchanged the Catholic Faith as it was first delivered to us by 
you, the successors of the Holy Apostles.” Still, with all his professions of 
respect for the Apostolic See, and with many apologies for his own ignorance 
and presumption, Columban wrote sharply, as one who had a right to rebuke 
neglect and error even in a Pope; “ for,” says he, “ it is not the person, but 
reason, which prevails.” He beseeches the Pope to summon a council, and 
publicly “ to clear the chair of Peter from every error, if indeed, as men say, 
any error has been admitted into it.” “ There is good cause for mourning 
and weeping,” he adds, “if the Catholic Faith is not preserved in the Apostolic 
See.” Pope Yigilius is accused of having received heretics into his com¬ 
munion at the Fifth Council. “ If,” says Columban, “ you know that Yigilius 
died with such a stain upon his soul, why do you notwithstanding this recite 
his name at mass ? Everything which is not of faith is sin. It is your fault 
if you have departed from the true belief, and have made the first faith of 
none effect. Your inferiors are therefore in the right when they resist you, 
they are in the right when they withdraw from your communion. ... As 
your honour is great from the dignity of your see, so you need the greater care 
lest you lose that dignity through transgression. You will retain your power 
only so long as your judgment is just. For he is truly the keeper of the keys 
of the kingdom of heaven, who, informed withi the knowledge of the truth, 
opens to those who are worthy and shuts against the unworthy. And if he 
acts otherwise, he will be unable to open or shut at all. Every one knows 
that our Saviour gave the keys to St. Peter, and you perhaps on account of 
this claim for yourself a certain arrogant authority and power, more than that 
of other men, in matters of religion. But be assured that if such a thought 
ever enters your mind, your power with God will be diminished, for unity of 
faith has produced unity of power and privilege throughout the world. It was 
the truth of his confession which gave the privilege to the holy Key-bearer, 
the religious superior of us all.” 

It is clear that Columban regarded the See of Borne with very great respect 
as the chief of all Christiai sees, the See of the Prince of the Apostles, and the 
source from which the gospel had come to his own country. But it is equally 
clear that he believed it to be possible for a Pope to fall away from the faith, 
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in vain. The rivalry and discord between him and the Galilean 
prelates did not certainly disappear; but for some years longer 
he was left in his beloved solitude of the Vosges, to pray by 
the tombs of his brethren that were dead, and to stimulate the 
activities of the living. Columban, however, was not made, 
like Benedict, for a life of complete seclusion. .11 is sphere 
was action. He often wandered away from his monastery, and 
wherever he went he denounced in scathing words whatever 
he deemed to be wrong, even in the life of persons of the, 
highest rank. lie was as one of the Old Testament prophets, 
impelled by an irresistible force within him to declare the 
judgments of God against unrighteousness. His reproofs were 
vigorous, inspired by a noble indignation against sin, but his 
vehemence was too often unseasoned with discretion. 44 Would 
it not ho bettor,” said a Frank noble to him ouee, “ to give 
men milk to drink instead of wormwood ?” 1 Thus, while many 
admired his fervour, and believed in his mission, seme were 
offended, and murmured against the foreign upstart with his 
exacting demands and his entire want of reverenre for sinner; 
in high place. 

They would have murmured in vain, however, had nut 
Columban had the worldly imprudence to give mortal offence 
to Brunichildis. The old queen, who resided at the, court of 
her grandson Theodorie of Burgundy, fearing a rival, did nil she 
could to discourage the young king from contracting a lawful 
marriage, and kept him amused with a Huemssiou of uftrartive 
concubines. Columban earnestly endeavoured to eotmiemef 
the queen's influence in this matter, and often reproved Then- 
doric for his immorality, urging him to take a lawful wife. On 
one occasion, when he was paying a visit to the royal villa of 
Bourcheresse, Brunichildis had the audacity to lead into Ids 
presence some of the natural children of the king. " What 
would these children with me? " asked the monk. 41 Tiny am 
the king's sons,” Brunichildis answered. 41 Strengthen them 

and that ho oonnidonsd it ritfht in iiuoh is, mm that tins faithful tilouifU a 

and demand a synod In which tins matter might Ins invuntigntod nud judged. 
It is noodiosw to remark that such opinions would not ins likely to win m-mpi 
anca in Homo. Columban, with bin heterodox viown on tlus Pa Ami *fur ,f *»*», 
the Throo Chapters, anti this infaiiibhs authority of tins Popo, wiei a Hunt of a 
typo which found hut little favour to thu Imtomn. 

1 Jonas Vita Colutnh. Hi 
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with your blessing.” “ Nay/ 1 said Lolumban, “ they shall 
never sit upon the throne, for they are the offspring of sin/ 1 
Brunichildis was awed for the moment, but she did not forgive 
tht i insult, and from that time the bishops and nobles who hated 
( olumbun eould t‘ouni on her sup]sort. 1 Theodorie, indeed, 
who, with all his faults, was good-natured enough and had a 
genuine respeet for his saintly monitor, refused for a time to ho 
a party to any persecution of him. Hut at last assiduous slander 
prejudiced even tin 4 king, and (kdumban was eompelled to quit 
Luxeuil, and retire in custody to Besam;on. u 

The saint was now under arrest, but the vigilance of his 
guards was lax. One Sunday, finding no one at hand to hinder, 
he quietly walked away from Besam/un ami returned to Lu\*euil, n 
Hut this the/rant defiance of the king’s authority sealed his fate. 
A hand of soldiers was immediately stmt to expel him from the 
kingdom. They found him in the- chapel, chanting tin* service 
in the midst of his monks. ** Man of ( tod,” said they, M we 
pray you to obey the mandate of tin* king, ami ret urn whence 
v» u came.” But tin* saint refused. '* 1 left my country/’ he 
replied, 4 ‘ for tint service of Jesus (didst, and I cannot believe 
that my Oreutor wills me to return, M 4 At last, however, lie 
suffered himself to la* persuaded by Ins monks, and, taking with 
him his Irish companions, lie followed the soldiers to Wvers, 
whence hi* was conveyed down the Loire to Nantes/' Here la* 
was put aboard a merchant vessel lamnd for Ireland. But 
(’idumlum was not destined ever to see his native land again. 
Tho ship on which he Inal embarked, after putting out to sea, 
was dmen hark to the month of the Loire, and the, captain, 
believing that his misadventure was occasioned by the. presence 
of the saint, put him ashore with his companions, and sailed 
away upon his \oyngcA 

The subsequent adventures of Lolnmhau how he visited 
(’hlofochar ami was kindly received; how la*, travelled up the 
lUiine to Bivgen/.; how after lingering awhile on tin* shores of 
Luke t Vnstanee, he painfully crossed the Uotthard and presented 
himself at tin* court of the Lombard Agilulf; how he disputed 
against the Ariaim ; low he founded the monastery of Bohhio, 

* Juimn Cifa ( :n ( ll'J ,; PnntivSU’uej (*hn>n. SU. • Jonu-: {Va (Si. 

s iltui, .Kg * //»?</. an. 

•* Ihiil, S7 ft», "■ thul, 47. 
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where through centuries of barbarism the ancient learning 
was kept alive and the classical masterpieces were cherished; 
how at the last the brave old man, finding the discipline of his 
monastery insufficiently austere, retired to a solitary cave 
beyond the Trebbia, where he spent in prayer and fasting the 
remaining days of his life, until he was called away on the 
21st of November 615;—all this cannot be recounted here. 
My concern is only with Columban’s monastic work in Gaul. 
This continued long after the saint himself had been driven 
from the country. Not only in Burgundy, but throughout the 
whole of Gaul, Luxeuil come to be regarded as the metropolis of 
Gallican monasticism, the most eminent as well as the most 
severe of all the religious houses in the country. “Numbers 
come from all quarters,” says a writer of the seventh century, 1 
“ fathers with their sons, eager for instruction, longing above all 
things to be found worthy of admission to the congregation, 
after a long and patient endurance of severities designed for 
their probation. And now what place, what city, does not 
rejoice in having for its ruler a bishop or an abbat trained in 
the discipline of that holy man Columban ? For it is certain 
that, by the virtue of his authority, almost the whole of the land 
of the Franks has been for the first time properly furnished with 
regular institutions.” Before many years had passed a multitude 
of new monasteries had been foimded in Burgundy, Austrasia, 
and Neustria, some directly as colonies from Luxeuil, some by 
men who had either been trained themselves in the discipline 
of Columban, or who believed in that discipline as a training 
for others. And from these new institutions a reforming 
influence spread among the older monasteries, calling back to 
life the old enthusiasm and zeal, till, as another seventh- 
century writer says, 2 "there were, by the blessing of God, 
innumerable monasteries of both sexes throughout the whole 
of France and Gaul flourishing under a regular discipline/' 
Yet, though the spirit of Columban worked so strongly in the 
land, it was not his Buie which was destined to give to the 
monasteries the organization they required. That was to come 
to them from another quarter—from Italy and from Benedict. 3 

1 Vita S> Bercharii . 

2 Vita S. Eligii. 

3 The commencement in Gaul of the Benedictine movement is involved in 

VOL. II. H 
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Of Gregory's work in Gaul no more need be said. The 
relations which he succeeded in establishing with her kings 
were not sustained after his death. For more than a century 
there appears to have been no intercourse between the Popes 
and the Frank rulers; at any rate, till the time of Gregory 
the Second no documents exist which can be quoted in 
proof of any intercommunication. Pome left the Mero¬ 
vingian princes to their fate. Yet, though communications 
between Gaul and Pome practically ceased with Gregory, the 
work of the great Pope was not thrown away. Gregory had 
given an ideal to a Church which was rapidly degenerating 
into lawlessness and heathenism. He had brought Christian 
influences to bear on a people whose ferocious crimes had 
made them a by-word throughout Europe. He had made 
both bishops and princes feel the moral power of Pome. And 
finally, he had defended the monks against the tyranny of the 
bishops, and “ made the Papal curse their bulwark against 
royal oppression/' In this last respect, at any rate, his 
influence was perpetuated through the century of silence that 
followed his death. It was the monasteries chiefly that under¬ 
took the work of christianizing and civilizing the barbarian 
Franks; and the monasteries had been strengthened for their 
task by the protection of Pope Gregory. He shaped the instru¬ 
ment which was to destroy the remains of paganism in Gaul. 

much obscurity, and| the documents relating to it cannot be relied upon. It 
was commonly believed that, the year before Benedict’s death, Maurus the 
best-beloved of his disciples was sent to Gaul, with a copy of the Rule and the 
weights and measures regulating the daily supply of bread and wine which 
the monks were to receive; that he settled in the oak forests near the Loire, 
a short distance below Tours, and there built the monastery afterwards known 
by his own name (Mabillon A A. SS. O.S.JB. saec. i. p. 274). This legend 
may be true, though it is certainly odd that Gregory of Tours says not a word 
either of Maurus or of the Rule of Benedict. Whether true or not, however, 
there is no indication that the Benedictine Rule was adopted in other monas¬ 
teries in Gaul for nearly a hundred years. But after the teaching of Columban 
had infused a fresh vigour into the monastic life, the need was felt of an 
organization at once more definite, more flexible, and more comprehensive 
than any yet received. And such a system was discovered in the famous 
Rule drawn up by|thej monk ofiMonte Cassino, and sanctioned in the fullest 
extent by the authority of the monk-Pope, Gregory the Great. It was adopted 
even by Luxeuil and its colonies—at first in conjunction with, and later as 
superseding, the Rule of their Irish founder; and at length, in the year 670, 
the Council of Autun recognized it as the supreme monastic code of laws 
which it was incumbent on all religious to obey (Labbe Cone. vi. p. 536). 



CHAPTER VIII 

<;rkwky\s missionary labours 

Thu renewal of friendly relations with Gaul afforded Gregory 
an opportunity, which he had long desired, of undertaking the 
conversion of the Anglo-Saxons. Amid all his hardens and 
anxieties, if seems that the Pope had never forgotten the English 
slave-hoys whom he had once seen in tin*, human Forma. 
When Candidas went to Gaul in the autumn of rd)f> to take 
eharge of the Papal estates, he was directed ho lay out part, of 
the rents in the purchase of English slaves, hoys of seventeen 
or eighteen years of age, who were to he sent at onee t,o 
Homo. 1 It; was doubtless Gregory’s intention that these lads, 
converted and educated under his own supervision, should one 
day be sent hath to their own country as missionaries, or, 
at any rate, as interpreters in the service of Roman priests 
and monks; and he hoped to utilize their acquaintance with 
the language, customs, and religion of their country for the 
furtherance of his own design respecting its conversion. His 
plan was well conceived^ hut it required time-—three or four 
years at least, for its development, and Gregory had no time to 
lose. His health was very had, and he knew that he might die 
before his scheme was ripe for execution. About o%, too, he 
was on friendly terms with the rulers of Gaul, and could secure 
for his missionaries a passage through that country, which a few 
years later might be closed against them. Further, in Britain 
itself conditions were favourable to the enterprise. 

1 ttpP* vi. 10 (to ho Rail'd September 505). 

3 Mr. Hummer observes that Bede himself notices how “gentiles ah erroro 
eonvorni, atquo ud vorifatem evangeln tnuinformaU, meliu i ip.-mn gentium 
orroroH noverani, ot quo eertiuu novoraut, eo artilieioHius ho; expugnaro atque 
cvacuare didicerunt " viii. 207, 20H). 
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The position of affairs in that island was, briefly, as follows. 
About the middle of the fifth century three allied nations—the 
Angles, the Saxons, and the Jutes—had made good their footing 
in the country. The original habitat of these tribes was the 
region of Southern Jutland, Schleswig-Holstein, and the Lower 
Elbe. They were at once warriors and seamen, and for some 
time previously both Gaul and Britain had suffered from their 
piratical incursions. In appearance they were horrible—their 
faces ghastly with blue daubing, their long hair drawn back 
from the forehead, and over all, as Beowulf puts it, “ the like¬ 
ness of a boar, of divers colours, hardened in the fire, to keep 
the life in safety.” Sidonius 1 has touched on some of their 
characteristics—their reckless courage, their delight in war, 
their barbarous cruelty; and he says that after an expedition 
they were accustomed to apply frightful tortures to one in 
every ten of their captives, deeming it “a religious duty to 
torment their prisoners rather than to put them to ransom.” It 
is probable that, with the Angles and Saxons, there came to 
Britain a sprinkling from other Germanic peoples—Frisians, 
Franks, Lombards, and Danes. But these were but isolated 
bands of adventurers, neither numerous nor important. 

Of the history of the conquests during the next hundred 
years we have no reliable account. Facts and events recorded 
in the Chronicles, the Welsh poems, and the histories of Gildas 
and Nennius can only be accepted with the greatest caution. 
As yet history and legend were imperfectly differentiated. 
Fragments of old romances, myths, and folk-tales are treated as 
veritable history, and the doings of the heroes of the invasion 
are confounded with the exploits of the gods of the race. 
Indubitable facts, indeed, there are, such as no sane critic would 
deny. Such, for example, are the destruction of Anderida, the 
battle of Badon Hill, and the foundation of Bamborough. But 
while we can yet discern the great landmarks of the invasion, 
it is impossible, on our present evidence, to follow the victorious 
armies step by step. 

By the close of the sixth century, however, when Britain 
was on the eve of renewing communications with the Boman 
world, we begin to see more clearly. The bulk of the island 
was by this time won. But the work of conquest had been 
1 Sidon. Apoll. Epp. viii. 6. 
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attended with extreme difficulty. The wild nature of the 
country, with its great stretches of swamp and waste and forest, 
had interposed endless impediments in the path of the invaders. 
And the Britons used this advantage to the full. In Italy and 
Haul the Homan civilization had enfeebled and enervated the 
native character, so that when the invaders came they found an 
easy prey. But in Britain it was not so. Home had not had 
time seriously to impair the vigour of the people or to break 
their spirit. They made a magnificent resistance. Every rood 
of ground which the Saxons gained was won by desperate 
lighting. Every position was contested. And when, over¬ 
matched by the skill or numbers of the enemy, the Britons 
wens forced to retreat, it was only to renew the struggle a 
little further hack with unabated courage. 

The conquest, though difficult, was thorough; and the 
Britons, if not exterminated on the conquered soil, were at 
least reduced to a condition of complete dependence and 
insignificance. About the year a rough line might have 
been drawn down Central Britain, from Etlrick beyond the 
Cheviot to the Beak of J )erbyshire, and thence, skirting the 
Eorest of Anhui and crossing the estuary of the Severn, through 
the woods of Dorset to the sea. Such a line would have 
marked the boundaries of two peoples, differing from one 
another in language, civilization, and religion, and bitterly 
hostile each to each. West of it, Britain belonged to Britons, 
still free and resisting; east of it, the English occupied 
undisturbed the country they had won. 

The western half of Britain, still independent of the invader, 
included the region extending northward of the Dee, after¬ 
wards called Cumbria, the country of Wales, and the district of 
Cornwall, Devon, and part of Somerset. Within this area there 
was little political centralization. Cildus 1 (e. 540) tells us that 
it was governed by a multitude of petty “ tyrants,” some ot 
whom hi*- names, and of whose morals and manners he gives 
an appalling account. Amid this crowd of small princes 
some, indeed, appear to have exercised a predominant authority. 
Such, r.//., were ('onstantine, king of Devon and Cornwall, and 
Maolgwn of North Wales, the most powerful of all. The 
northern states, too, between the Eirth of Clyde and I he 
1 Hildas Kjdatol: (Man. Hist. Hr it. p. 10). 
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Derwent, were united in the kingdom of Strathclyde. Still, 
interests were, on the whole, divergent, and the Britons, though 
united against the foe, remained isolated in their relations with 
one another. 

The remainder of Britain, east of the dividing line, may 
for practical purposes be separated into three divisions—North¬ 
umbria, 1 the land of the West Saxons, 2 and the district which 
owned the supremacy of Ethelbert. Here the principles of 
union and cohesion were already beginning to work. When 
the invaders landed in Britain they were in small groups, inde¬ 
pendent of one another; when they set about the work of 
conquest they still remained isolated, without collective armies 
or common action; even when they settled down to enjoy the 

1 Northumbria comprised the district situated between the Humber and 
the Firth of Forth. This country had formerly been distinguished into two 
realms—Deira, roughly corresponding to Yorkshire; and Bernicia, the land 
between the Tees—or, according to others, the Tyne—and the Forth. The 
beginning of the fusion of these kingdoms into the united province of North¬ 
umbria dates from the reign of King Aella, son of Yffi, whose name the abbat 
Gregory once found of good omen for the cause of Christianity. Aella, king 
of Deira from 559 to 588, established a supremacy over Bernicia. It was not 
done without a struggle, and it is probable that the slave-boys admired by 
Gregory in the Homan market were captives taken in one of the frays between 
the rival kingdoms. But, though Aella was eventually recognized as overlord, 
the fusion of the kingdoms was not completed until the time of his successor 
Aethelric the Bernician, of the line of Ida the Flame-bearer, who welded both 
together into the single realm of Northumbria. When Augustine landed at 
Ebbsfleet, Aethelric was dead, but Northumbria was governed by his still 
more powerful successor, Aethelfrith the Destroyer: Of him Bede writes that 
“ he conquered more territory from the Britons (either reducing the natives to 
tribute or driving them clean out to make way for the Angles) than ever did 
king or tribune before him. To him might justly be applied the patriarch’s 
blessing: Benjamin shall ravin as a wolf: in the morning he shall devour the 
prey, and at night he shall divide the spoil” (Baeda Hist Eccl. i. 34). 

2 The territory of the West Saxons was bounded, on the north by the 
Upper Ouse and the Wood of Arden, on the south by the English Channel; 
on the east the boundary line followed the borders of Middlesex, Kent, and 
Sussex. At the end of the sixth century the power of this kingdom was 
declining. King Ceawlin—described by William of Malmesbury as “ the 
wonder of the English, the hatred of the Britons, and the destroyer of both ” 
—was defeated in 591 by his own nephew, Ceolic, son of Cutha, in the battle 
of Wanborough, and died two years later. Ceolic then seized the kingdom 
and reigned till 597, when he was succeeded by Ms brother Ceolwulf. But 
the power of the West Saxons, which flourished under Ceawlin, was greatly 
broken, owing to internal struggles between the rival houses, as well as to 
the continual conflicts with “ the Angles and Britons, and also the Piets and 
Scots.” 
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land they had subdued, they still tended to arrange themselves 
in mutually antagonistic bands. .But beneath this outward 
show of separation it is possible to trace the working of a, 
deeper unity, binding together these scattered bodies, primarily 
in virtue of their common origin, and also, in a secondary 
degree, in virtue of their common warfare against a common 
foe. At the (dose of the sixth, century this underlying unity 
was everywhere breaking through the crust of isolation. The 
bonds of blood and race were being tightened. The groups 
were being fused into masses. 

Of the three divisions above referred to we arc here 
concerned only with the last. This was a district in the 
south-east, extending roughly from the Humber to Sussex and 
the sea. It was split up into a number of small kingdoms, 

marking the. settlements of various detachments of the con¬ 
querors. To the south was Sussex, the history of which at. 

this time is quite obscure, lu the centre were the states of 

the East Saxons, ruled by Saebert, nephew of Ethelbert;; and 
the two Hast Anglian Folks governed by Redwald the Ufling. 
The northern kingdom of Mercia was not. so constituted till 
the time of Benda, hut was represented al this period by a 
number of petty states of which we know hardly anything 
except, their names, lint the most important of the kingdoms 
in this division was undoubtedly that of Kent. Its king, 
Ethelbert, was acknowledged by all the other provinces as, in 
some sort, their overlord. “Ho had,” says Basle, 1 “ the inn 
perium over all the southern provinces that are divided from 
the northern by the river Humber, and the borders contiguous 
t.o the same.” This supremacy was certainly somewhat loose. 
It was not constitutional or accurately defined, but was rather 
a dr facto hegemony, of which the principal privilege was the 
right to lead the “subject” states in war, but it also carried 
with it. a certain influence over their affairs in time of peace. 
As “ Bretwalda,” Ethelbert was able to afford peculiar facilities 
to Augustine for the prosecution of his mission. 

In f>lN), then, Ethelbert of Kent was the most powerful ruler 
in the island, bis supremacy extending over the various English 
and Saxon principalities from the Humber to the Channel. 
Some while before he had married a Christian princess from 

1 IJawda Hist. Red it. 5, 
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Gaul, Bertha, daughter of Charibert, king of Paris. 1 At the time 
of her marriage it had been expressly stipulated that she should 
have full liberty to worship as a Christian, and should be 
attended to her new home by a Frank bishop named Liudhard. 2 
The religion of the queen doubtless excited the curiosity of 
the English. But Liudhard seems to have been deficient in 
missionary zeal and was personally too insignificant a man 
to effect with Ethelbert what Eemigius, aided by Bertha’s 
ancestress Chlotilda, had done for Clovis. 3 From the Gallican 
Church, moreover, no help was forthcoming; and Gregory heard 
with sorrow that the English were longing for the knowledge 
of Christianity, but the bishops of the neighbouring country 
neglected their duty, and would do nothing to facilitate the 
good work. 4 He resolved, therefore, not to wait until the 
education of his English slave-boys was finished, but to attempt 
the conversion of England without delay. 

In the spring of 596 the mission was ready to set out. 5 It 
is remarkable as the only great mission to the heathen organized 
and originated at Borne during this period, of which we have 
any account. “ Gregory is the one Pope of that time who shows 
the old Eoman yearning for new realms to subject to the rule 
and order of Borne.” It is also remarkable for the fact that it 
was entirely composed of monks. It might have seemed that 
men whose object was to isolate themselves from the world, 
and whose time was to be given mainty to prayer and contem¬ 
plation, were scarcely those most fit to be chosen for a long 
and dangerous journey, and for active work in a foreign land. 
But Gregory had experience of the monastery, and he knew 

1 Greg. Tux. Hist Franc, iv. 26; ix. 26. 

2 Baeda Hist . Eccl. i. 25. According to the Canterbury tradition, Liud- 
hard was Bishop of Senlis. 

3 William of Malmesbury, i. 13, says that the good life of Liudhard “ regem 
ad Christi cognitionem invitabat,” and that this was the reason why Ethelbert 
yielded so easily to Augustine’s teaching. So also Gocelin ( Vita Aug. 20) 
calls Liudhard “ apostolicorum legatorum praecursor aut ianitor.” But 
Liudhard’s influence seems here to be over-estimated. 

4 Greg. Epp. vi. 49, 57. 

5 Baeda Hist. Eccl. i. 23: “ anno xiv. eiusdem principis ” (Mauricii), i.e. 
August 595-August 596. Gregory’s letter (Epp. vi. 50a) sent back with Augustine 
is dated July 23, 596. As the monks only got a little way, it is likely that they 
started in 596 rather than in the autumn of 595. A few months would leave time 
enough for their journey and Augustine’s return: Job. Diac. Vita ii. 33 even says 
that the missionaries determined to abandon the attempt “ post dies aliquot.” 
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that within the cloister walls more than anywhere else he might 
hope to find the qualities which were absolutely necessary for 
the accomplishment of so difficult a task—courage, patience, 
discipline, and self-devotion. 

The head of the mission was Augustine, who held the 
office of prior in Gregory’s monastery on the Caelian. He was 
a man of commanding presence and lofty stature, a head and 
shoulders taller than any of his companions. 1 He had been 
thoroughly • trained in the monastic discipline, was well versed 
in the study of Scripture, and on his zeal and judgment the 
Pope believed he could rely. Of his early life, however, we 
know nothing except that he had once been a pupil of Felix 
bishop of Messina, 2 and that he was an intimate friend of 
Gregory himself. 3 For us Augustine’s history begins on the day 
when, in company with some forty other monks—among them 
Laurentius the priest, Peter, Honorius, and John afterwards 
abbat of St. Augustine’s Monastery at Canterbury—he passed 
through the Ostian Gate to become the Apostle of the English 
nation. 

From Ostia, Augustine and his companions pursued their 
way by sea till they reached the island of Lerins, the most 
celebrated of the older monasteries in the West—the Holy Isle 
of Southern Gaul. In the early part of the fifth century, when 
the country had already become the prey of the barbarians, a 
Gallo-Koman of noble birth, named Honoratus, had fled to what 
was then a desolate spot, overgrown with brambles and shunned 
by travellers on account of the venomous snakes which were 
said to abound in its thickets. There, amid the ruins of a heathen 
temple, Honoratus laid the foundations of his monastery. By 

1 Gocelin Vit. Aug. 49. A certain old man whose grandfather had been 
baptized by Augustine, “ intimabat a parentibus sibi insinuatam ipsius beati 
Augustini formarn et personam patriciam, staturam proceram et arduam, adeo 
ut a scapulis populo superemineret. . . . Facies amabilis et reverenda, frons 
mediante coma suis columnis resultabat fenestrata. Signa vero et sanitates, 
quae in populo frequentantium coetuque debilium assiduabat, nullum enarrare 
nee enumerare posse astruebet.” 

2 Even this is doubtful, since Gregory’s letter to Felix of Messina (FJjpjp. 
xiv. 17, in Migne’s ed.) is marked by Jaf!6 as spurious. The phrase in the 
letter is “ Augustino alumno tuo.” 

3 Joh. Diac. Vita ii. 11. Leo III, in a letter to Kenulf, king of Mercia 
(Haddan and Stubbs Councils in. p. 538), calls Augustine Gregory’s “ syn- 
cellus ”—the sharer of his private room and confidential secretary. 
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the labours of Ins diseiples the island and the adjacent shore 
were eultivateii with such sunvs^, that in a tow \oars the aspect 
of the place was entirely rltamvd and tho wblderm became a 
garden. No monastic homo stnus to h;t\e inspired its sons 
with sttoh iutonso affection, ami nowhere ol a* did tho charms of 
the monastio life awaken -mcli cnfhndaMU. Thai quiet nook in 
tin* loveliest bay upon the sonfliont nut:{ of thud, wit It its 
magnificent \ tows of wooded hill; and snow capped mountain 
peaks, blessed with a bright sky am! a delightful climate, gorgeous 
with flowers and fragrant with t heir odours, earned ami do saved 
the rejmtation of an earthly 1‘aradi v. L ml u* the rule of 
Houoratus am! his immediate staves vry Let in \ became the, 
most celebrated school of theological learning in Kntopc. In 
that peaceful retreat Vincent of knitt * acquired the know¬ 
ledge which made him the first employer i.tli ;f of hi : age; there. 
Salvian meditated his great \ indication of < h<d '\ pmvideiitiul 
government iu the world ; fhmv Fan uu y the founder of semi- 
IVlugianism, taught ami studied; there Kimhoritm learned the 
delights of solitude which he ha; so ‘downed} dr vrihed. From 
the cloisters of Lrrin * many of the chief mtav of (Foil obtained 
the most eminent of their bishops lhhu\ of Arh*y celebrated 
for Ids austerities, his devoutnes-y Id t lo\c of the poor, his 
apostolic labours ; Lupus of Tamo, w !m by Id i resolute courage 
a wed even the feroeion ; Attila; Laron it! i of Alley the most 
eloquent and effective preacher of his day, Ku*n with Itritaiu 
itself tin* history of the monastery was eonuecicd, for the two 
bishops Lermanus and Lupin, who in the fifth century were 
sent to combat Ikdaglaidsin in our isl ind, wen* both disciples of 
Leri ns. 

When August ine anti hi; follow er ; rcarljed this \ rurruble 
place, the monastery was no longer what it had been. Never¬ 
theless, the mis hmarie-t were enter?ained \or\ hospitably by 
Ahbat Stephen and Ids brethren, and they not ired wdth 
delight the peace and harmony which appeared to jvj gn aimmg 
the members ot the happy rummunil \ A h was doubt lr »m with 
heavy hearts that they ttimed away Iroiu that friendly resting- 
place to begin their perihms journey into the unknown lamb 
After Is trims the course they pursued is doubtful, but it sr«nus 
pi obuble that they* passed by way of Mar rilles where A jvgiua 

1 !\ v \ t. S|, 
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the Burgundian Governor rerehed them kind!) 1 !«» Ai\, wh eje 

they wen 1 , welcomed by Bishop Protasius/ I bar, h«*\v v\ it, t h*er 
courage failed them. The inhabitants of (bud, who -till remem 
brred the horrors of the Saxon incursions, tilled the mi. aoui a* 
ears with dreadful tales about, tin* naft >n, whose nw.v f«*r« i*} 
seems to have been reckoned their leading rharacfen dir J Hay 
told the trembling monks that the people to w lean t h<*\ u n 
eoin^ were worst* than w ild beasts, that they preferred me 1 tx 
even to leastin^, that they thirsted for tla* blond of mini, that 
they utterly abhorred tin* ('hrietian fable and killed and t» attired 
all who dared to preaeh it, 1 In addition f« t these harrow itm 
rumours which in themselves were sullieient to alarm r\ m the 
most intrepid, the missionaries were confronted by nth* r ditto 
culties of a practical character. Allhouyh t bey were wmthv inn, 
u who feared the Lord, 0 they do nut appear to ha\r been .elected 
for any peculiar personal tpndiheaf ion i for the w t rk flow urnhe - 
took. They were utterly ignorant of the eharaein end i!*» 
customs of the people to w hum they were *’Ut. and, what wo* 
an ovcrn worse drawback, they eonld not -.peak a uit-! * s’ fie i 
language/ 1 Further, by what seems fo ti- an r\tra<.rdmai \ 
ovtU’.siobt, no written nut nai imi » appear to ha \ e ! • » n **r«» a 
them, and no letters of e»enmnidation bad l«e.*n «■ u* out 
sec a in* tlumi a friendly reerpt ion emu in <lank 1 1 i . n « w <*ud«n 
that tin* missionaries, tbrow n tlm in *-n th» ir t-ui u 
and oppressed by the* r«m ciuti 'non i»f tb» a »«w n made, pi e « i« a 
the task allotted to them, hot hear! and burned t»» i.smii f«* th* 
peace* and seeurit y of t heir old hone* < u the < Aehau It w a 
unanimously agreed that their leader, who in ilie rmnt ot a 
successful issue to the mi »sion was to ha\e hren emne* tafed 
bishop, should ^o buck to Lome and use all LL influence vu?b 
(Ire^t>ry to procure their recall 

Willingly or unwillin^ly , 11 Auyudmr yielded to tbewi-di.fi 
of his brethren, and returned to Lome, When In* armed, 

1 Rpp. vi. Mi. s //.»,/. Vi. SJ. 

2 SuUmu. th- Uuimn . /*.; tv. ii. “ liei > ae-nn h t % r.S, I'm,. . 

InfUbdie, Cii'|*i*ti*nim nihumiitm," rt>*. N-i? nl-. » ,:-i4 \j. 41m, i'- } ?• * m i, 
•Baedu Hint. Kcd, i, ua ; ** Inubjinwi, f» nua* m* tvitahnu jm- me mi. * , * 

Job, Ibiuc Vita ii. US.) 

4 (turedin \ iia Amp f». 

Htu'da //i,v/. Ko/. i. US. Thr mi. a* imre 4 U . * 

admittent by Biuirentmu, «p. Hurd. n. I, 

8 (ieridiii Vitii Awj. 0 oo * . M u i.:*i e.- a j,a \ ,v . e <;; ,j.< t *• 
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however, he found the Pope immovable. Gregory would not 
permit the scheme to drop, nor would he accept the offer of 
resignation. Yet, in spite of the disappointment he must have 
felt, he was ready to sympathize with the terrors of the mis¬ 
sionaries, and sent them by Augustine a very tender letter of 
encouragement 1 :— 

“ It is better not to begin a good work at all than to begin 
and turn back. My beloved sons, you have begun this work by 
the Lord’s help, you must therefore bring it to completion. Be 
not deterred by the toil of the journey or the tongues of evil- 
speakers, but with all earnestness and fervour press on with 
what, by God’s will, you have commenced, knowing that great 
toil is crowned by the greater glory of reward. We are sending 
back Augustine your prior, and we appoint him now your abbat. 
Obey him in all things, and be assured that whatever may be 
fulfilled in you through his admonition will be abundantly 
profitable to your souls. May Almighty God protect you by 
His grace, and grant me to see the fruit of your labour in the 
eternal fatherland; that so, though I cannot labour with you, I 
may yet share the joy of your reward—for indeed I desire to 
labour. God keep you safe, beloved sons ! ” 

Gregory did more than send mere empty words of encour¬ 
agement to his envoys. He set himself, as far as possible, to 
obviate the most pressing of their difficulties. To remedy 
their ignorance of the English language, he commanded them 
to take some Franks to act as interpreters. 2 To facilitate 
their passage through Gaul, he wrote a batch of letters to 

1 JSTgp. vi. 50 a ; Baeda Hist. Eccl. i. 23. It is dated July 23, 596. 

2 Baeda Hist. Eccl. i. 25: “ Acceperunt autem, praecipiente beato papa 
Gregorio, de gente Francorum interpretes.” In his letter to the Frank kings 
(Egp. vi. 49), Gregory writes: “ Quibus etiam iniunximus ut aliquos secum e 
vicino debeant presbyteros ducere, cum quibus eorum possimt mentes agnoscere, 
et voluntates ammonitione sua . . . adiuvare” (cf. Ejpp. vi. 57). If these 
passages are to be taken together, they seem to show “ that at this time there 
could not have been any great difference in speech between the English and 
Franks, for as these interpreters were priests, the suggestion that their know¬ 
ledge of English was the result of commerce does not appear satisfactory M 
(W. Hunt Hist of the Eng. Ch . p. 20). So also William of Malmesbury says : 
“ Naturalis ... lingua Francorum communicat cum Anglis, quod de Germania 
gentes ambo germinaverint.” But, on the other hand, the case of Agilbert 
(Baeda H. E. iii. 7) seems to prove that it was not so in Wessex. Perhaps, 
therefore, it is best to regard the “ interpretes ” of Bede, and the “ presbyteros ” 
of Gregory’s letter, as distinct. 
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eminent persons whom they were likely to encounter on their 
route—to the boy-kings of Austrasia and Burgundy, to their 
powerful grandmother Brunichildis, to the bishops of Tours, 
Marseilles, Lyons, Arles, Yienne, Autun, and Aix, as well as 
to the governor Aregius, and the abbat Stephen. 1 Lastly, to 
ensure unanimity and discipline amongst the missionaries them¬ 
selves, and to prevent any future weakness like that which had 
occasioned Augustine’s return to Borne, he made Augustine 
abbat and gave him full authority over his companions. 

Encouraged by the Pope’s letter, and by the measures he 
had taken for their welfare, the missionaries now set forward in 
good earnest. Their way led them past places rich in historical 
associations. First they came to Arles, that “ Gallula Boma ” 
hallowed by memories of Hilary and Caesarius, and now in 
process of being adorned by Virgilius’s new cathedral church; 
thence they turned northward up the Bhone valley, past Yienne, 
whose learned bishop was still giving public lectures on classical 
literature, to Lyons, the scene of early martyrdoms. From 
Lyons they pressed on to Chalon-sur-Saone, the residence of 
the youthful King of Burgundy, then to Autun, next to Tours, 
the famous bishop of which, Gregory the historian, had recently 
passed away. A legend reported by Gocelin takes them to 
Anjou. 2 At any rate, winter found them at Paris, where they 
were well received by Chlotochar, king of Keustria, and by the 
notorious Fredegundis, now not far from the peaceful end of her 
evil life. In the spring of 597, soon after Easter, they made 
ready to embark for England. 

It was probably towards the end of April that Augustine and 
his company committed themselves to the flat-bottomed wooden 
boats which were to convey them to their destination. Unlike 
Germanus and Lupus, whom, in 429, envious demons are said 
to have opposed with wild storms, 3 they seem to have had a 
fair passage, and landed safely on the shore of Britain. “ On 
the east coast of Kent,” writes Bede, 4 “ is the large island of 
Thanet, containing, according to the English reckoning, 600 

1 E$p. vi. 49-57. AH the letters were written in July 1 596. 

2 Gocelin Vita A ug. 10 sgq. 

2 Adamnan. Vita Golumbae ii. 34, and Reeves’ note in loc. 

4 Baeda H. E. i. 25; Gocelin Vita Aug. 15. The old name for Thanet was 
Ruim, still preserved in the modern Ramsgate. For Isidore’s derivation of 
the name Thanet, see Mon. Hist . Brit. I. cii. b. 
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hides, and separated from the mainland by (the Stour estuary, 
known as) the Wantsum.” The gradual silting up of the soil 
has blocked this channel, but in Bede’s time it stretched 
between the Roman towns of Eeculver and Eichborough, in 
width about three furlongs, and fordable only in two places. 1 
At the mouth of this inlet a sandspit jutted out from Thanet 
into the waves, called originally “ Ypwine’s Fleet ”—the more 
familiar Ebbsfieet. Here, about 450, the Jutes, under the 
legendary leadership of Hengist and Horsa, first landed upon 
British soil. And here, in all probability, nearly a hundred 
and fifty years later, Augustine and his band of missionaries 
disembarked. 

To those who are attentive to the parallels of history, a com¬ 
parison of these two landings cannot fail to prove instructive. 
Each marked the beginning of a revolution in the fortunes of 
this island. In each case the precursors of the revolution were 
few in number. Three warships, it is said, were sufficient to 
transport the Jutish warriors; and Augustine’s company con¬ 
sisted of some forty men. But, as the Jutes were the forerunners 
of a great multitude from Germany, so the Romans prepared 
the way for the forces of Western civilization. The mission of 
the Jutes was destructive. They came with fire and sword, to 
extirpate the remnants of Roman colonization, to sever the 
ties which bound the island to the continent, and to mould it 
into a small isolated world of their own. The mission of 
Augustine was reconstructive. To him it was given to heal the 
breach which the Jutes had made, to restore the Roman in¬ 
fluence in Britain, to replace the name of Britain in the cata¬ 
logue of civilized nations. The second landing at Ebbsfieet 
was certainly, to a great extent, “ a reversal and undoing ” of 
the first. It signified the return of the Romans to the land of 
Caesar’s triumphs, the bringing back of Roman language, Roman 
thought, Roman culture, Roman religion, and even in some 
measure Roman law, to the new home of the English peoples. 
It was the retort of the West to the challenge of the Northmen, 
the last act in the drama of Roman conquest in Britain. 

So soon as the missionaries found themselves on English 
soil, they sent a message to King Ethelbert, to the effect that 

1 The estuary was not completely silted up at any point until the reign of 
Henry VHI. Twine De JEteb. Albion, i. 25. 
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“ they had come from Rome with the best of tidings, vwn i he 
assurance to all who would accept- it* of eternal joy. hi he.ttrn 
and a kingdom without, end with the li\ mg and true < led/’ 
Ethel hurt, however, was nut the man to remind htm^dl ha ally. 
He had no intention of imperilling his influence or popularly 
by any rash or ill-considered act. On the other hand, he ha I 
seen something of 1 ’hristianity as practised hy the oueen and 
her chaplain, ami he was not unkindly disposed toward * the 
foreign cult. He 4 accordingly sent word to the imssinuarma to 
remain when 1 they were until he had taken counsel what wa*> to 
be done, and in the mean time he promised to supply their 
wants. 

A few days afterwards the king arrorded an interview to 
the new-eniuers. Hut first he took preeautions to prMerf him¬ 
self against possible danger. A firm belief in the luk-ful 
power of magic and inrantution was one of the jasme ai! el*-; 
in the creed of Anglo-Saxon heathenism. ;md I\t helh«s t hid a 

wholesome fear of being bewitrhrd. 1 He detmmined, thro her, 
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to confront Augustine in the open air, where, if he chanced to 
be a magician, his spells would have less potency than within 
doors. The meeting probably took place at Kichborough, 
and the scene must have been striking. On one side were 
Ethelbert and his nobles, a brilliant group, with their bright 
cloaks and coloured leg-bands, embroidered belts girding their 
linen tunics, and golden rings and sword-hilts glittering in 
the sunshine. On the other side, in curious contrast, the 
monks advanced in slow procession, bearing before them 
a great silver cross and a picture of the Saviour painted 
on a gilded board, and chanting solemn litanies, “ entreat¬ 
ing the Lord to save both them and those to whom they 
came.” The sacred emblems, the chanting in the unknown 
tongue, the stately form of Augustine towering head and 
shoulders above his companions, must have produced no slight 
impression on the English. Nor, doubtless, was this lessened 
when the handsome Roman, sitting at the king’s command, 
began to tell, through interpreters, “ how the pitiful Jesus by 
His own agony had redeemed the sinful world, and opened the 
kingdom of heaven to all believers.” 1 When the sermon was 
over, Ethelbert made a friendly answer: “ Beautiful words and 
promises are these, but they are strange and doubtful, and I 
cannot agree to them and desert the faith which I and the 
whole English nation have so long upheld. But since you have 
come from afar to make known to us what you believe to be 
best and truest, we will not harm you; rather we will treat 
you kindly and supply all your needs, and we give you per¬ 
mission to bring over such as you can to your belief.” The 
straightforward fairness of this speech is beyond praise. Yet 
Ethelbert was not only fair; he was generous. In Canterbury 
itself, the metropolis of his kingdom, built upon the site of the 
old Bornan town of Durovernum, he allotted a residence to the 
missionaries. 

Durovernum was once a walled town of considerable military 
importance, being the point at which the several roads from 
Reculver, Richborough, and Dover merged on their way to 
London. But when Augustine first set eyes upon it, the ancient 
Roman walls enclosed for the most part a dreary ruin. The 

1 Aelfric, ap. Haddan and Stubbs, iii. 11. Compare Gocelin’s account 
(Vita Aug, 16, 17). 
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wooden dwellings of Etkelbert and Ms Kentishmen, which had 
gradually been extending from the site of the first small settle¬ 
ment beyond the north-eastern wall, occupied as yet but a 
small portion of the ancient area; and when the Eoman mis¬ 
sionaries looked for the first time on the scene of their future 
labours, the prospect must have seemed a little cheerless. Yet 
they pressed on hopefully, passed the Eoman chapel named after 
St. Martin, 1 where Bishop Liudhard was accustomed to officiate, 
and as they entered the city formed up in procession, and, 
raising aloft the silver cross and the picture of the Crucified, com¬ 
menced to chant the solemn antiphon which they had heard, 
perhaps, in Gaul upon Eogation Days: “We beseech Thee, 0 
Lord, according to all Thy mercy, let Thine anger and wrath be 
turned away from this city and from Thy holy house, for we 
have sinned. 2 Alleluia ! ” So, after many years, the Bomans 
once more passed through the gates of Eoman Durovernum. 3 

Ethelbert appointed them a dwelling at the Stable-gate, 
“ in the parish of St. Alphege, over against the King’s Street, on 
the north” 4 ; and here, says Bede, the monks “lived after the 
fashion of the early Church, giving themselves to frequent 
prayers, watchings, and fastings, preaching the word of life to as 
many as they could, despising all worldly tMngs as alien to 
them, receiving only bare necessaries from those they taught, 
practising in all things their precepts, and ever prepared to 
suffer any adversity, or even to die for the truth which they 
proclaimed.” They shared St. Martin’s Church with Liudhard, 
and here they were constantly to be found, chanting the psalms, 
or preaching, or offering masses, or baptizing those whom they 
converted. For the influence of these quiet evangelists soon 
made itself felt in the community, and not a few Kentishmen 
embraced the faith, “ admiring the simplicity of their innocent 
life, and the sweetness of their heavenly doctrine.” 5 

1 The cult of St. Martin of Tours was once popular in Britain. H. and 
S. (i. 13) cite Yenantius Fortunatus’s line— 

“ Quem Hispanus, Maurus, Persa, Britannus amat.” 

2 Daniel ix. 16. 

3 Baeda Hist. Eccl. i. 25; Gocelin Vita Aug. 19. 

4 Elmham Hist. Mon. S. Aug. p. 91: “Mansio signatur quae Stabelgate 
notatur.” Thorn (X. Script. 1759): “in parochiaS. Aelphegi ex opposito regiae 
stratae versus aquilonem.” 

5 Baeda Hist. Eccl . i. 26. 
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The successes of Augustine may well have encouraged Queen 
Bertha to make a special effort for the conversion of her 
husband, and her endeavours, seconded by the prayers and 
preaching of the missionaries, at last produced an effect. On 
the 1st of June 597, which was the eve of Whit-Sunday, there 
was enacted a scene of tremendous import for the future of 
English Christianity. About two o’clock in the afternoon, King 
Ethelbert, arrayed in his white baptismal robes, betook himself 
to St. Martin’s Church, where a great concourse had doubtless 
already assembled. When the lessons with their appropriate 
collects had been recited at the altar, the choir began to 
chant a litany, and the clergy walked in solemn procession 
to the font. Here were said the prayers of Benediction, 
and the sign of the cross was made in the water. Then 
Augustine, turning to Ethelbert, put to him the interrogatories : 
"Dost thou believe in God the Father Almighty, Maker of 
heaven and earth?” “I believe.” “Dost thou believe also in 
Jeaus Christ His only Son our Lord, who was born and 
• sufeed ? ” “ I believe.” “ Dost thou believe also in the Holy 

Ghost, the Holy Catholic Church, the Communion of Saints, the 
Forgiveness of Sins, the Besurrection of the Flesh, and the Life 
^ everlasting ? ” “ I believe.” Then : “ Wilt thou be baptized ? ” 
: “I will.” Water was thrice poured over the king as the 
' • baptismal formula was uttered, and afterwards the sign of the 
. cfpsd was made on his head with the chrism, and the short 
player was said: “ Almighty God, the Father of our Lord Jesus 
Christ, who hath regenerated thee by water and the Holy Ghost, 
and . hath given to thee remission of all thy sins, anoint thee 
with the chrism of salvation unto eternal life.” 1 

' "After this fateful day—“dies Anglis et Angelis solemnis- 
simus ”—the work of conversion went on apace. The example 
of the king naturally produced a profound impression. And 
though he wisely refrained from enforcing Christianity on his 

1 In the case of Ethelbert, according to Bede’s account at loast, we find no 
trace of the vulgar pomp which characterized the baptism of Clovis. See 
Greg. Tur. H. F. ii. 31: “ Velis depictis adumbrantur plateae ecclosiae, cortinis 
albentibus adornantur, baptisterium componitur, balsama diffunduntur, micant 
flagrantes odore cerei, totumque templum baptisterii divino resporgitur ab odoro, 
talemque ibi gratiam astantibus Deus tribuit, ut aestimaront so paradisi odori- 
bus collocari.” Gocelin, however, writes (Vita Aug. 22): “ Ornatur ccclesia, 
decorantur baptisteria, consecrate Iordanici et Paradisiaci fluminis urna.” 
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subjects, yet the greater itm which ho manife-ued toward; 
believers was an incentive to others to embrace the new religion. 
Thus, in the. words of Bode, “greater numbers began daily to 
(lock together to hear the Word, and, forsaking their heathen 
rites, to associate themselves by believing with the unity of the 
Church ef Christ/' 1 * 3 

It is not without a pathetic significance that one week 
after Kthelhcrt’s baptism, which marked tin* triumph of the 
‘Roman missionaries in the south, then* passed away, in the 
northern island of Iona, the tine old Irish missionary and 
saint, Columba. He. had eome from Ireland in the year ofk’h 
with twelve companions, to preach to his fellow-Srots in British 
Dalriada. Having gained t ho favour of King Comdl, hi! 
founded,on tin* barren little! island of Jly, tin* famous monastery 
which was destined to become the principal source and the rent re 
of the. (’hristianit v of the north. Here Columba lived tuZllfore 
than thirty years, leading the double life of a missionarya 
monk, lienee lie issued forth on presetting twprdifh jfet.. 
convert tin*, heathen Piets, visiting Kin;* Brude in hio h 
overcoming the opposition of the Druids, ami by hit mi} 
and teaching planting the. seeds of (’hristianit\ in the he;f.. , ^ 

the wild people. Here, at other limes, he gave him elf I<» * 
watching and fasting, spending long, hour.; of wintry night . in*^* 
prayer, and sometimes continuing for <lays. t»»gHher in eestat;r 
trance. Here he roeeived the crowds of visitors who thud;* 
him from all sides, some, to he iveehed as monks, some t| 
absolution for their crimes, stum* to be helped or loaded of 
diseases,or advised. And here, at the last,some time after < 
night on Saturday, the Kfh of June ;VJ7, the, noble spirit 
greatest of the. Irish monks passod to its rest,’ 4 



1 Hiu'tia Hint, b'.cvl. i, SO. The Ural lu*u Itunpho, h* avowr, vntv u« a. 
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per annus x\mv. in ntlanu » nuU. rt»n\ur aUsrs Nullum rtmm uunr. hma*- 
intorvallum tnwnuru guturaf., i|u*» nun imt oriithmi ant h-dium x*-l ;* iijas .?u 
vol utiam almui uguratnmi iiu'umhcrd. houtmtiunmu gungu** d u^ih.ut*m 
inclofuhniu lutuiriiius nine ulla iut»-nuivnun*< dir nurtnguu it a tn-t npat n , ni 

supra humanain |»us;nhi!iln,n-m unitt-i*'imi.igu«’ pnudu % gun nih midm-tum |-*-n 
Kt tutor hare umnibiisi * arms, latuvm ariuprr farnun «>»!« n>IU u > . uj> f on, 

Spiritus Saudi gaudm intnnt * hodihralatur pr.mrnidu » " {\ if>e (CCnd.n- 
Brad. it.}. 
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There are few passages in literature more affecting tlmn 
Adamnan’s description of the last day of the old saint’s toils 01110 
life. Those closing scenes made an impression on those "Wlio 
were present, such as none could ever forget; and they l~ iavo 
been recorded for us with a fulness and truthfulness of detail 
which may enable us to realize what Columba was and Trow lie 
attracted men, far better than all the narratives of the mi^neles 
which he wrought and the visions which he saw. The story ih 
further interesting as the only detailed account whioli ^ vo 
possess of the last hours of any of the great Christian saints ol 
this period. 1 

“ It was the last day of the week, and the saint, witJx hi** 
dutiful attendant Diormit, went to the nearest bam to "bless it. 
When he had entered and had blessed the two heaps of corn 
that were stored therein, he thanked God, saying : ‘ I am ve vy 
glad for my monks, since, if I am to depart from you this year, 
you will have enough corn to last/ Now, when Diorxn.it, his 
attendant, heard this, he began to be sorrowful, and said : < 'fliis 
year, my father, you often trouble us by talking of ymir 
departure from us/ To whom the saint replied: 'I liave a 
little secret for you, which will tell you more plainly of my end, 
but you must promise faithfully to repeat it to no one Toofore I 
am gone/ When the attendant, on his knees, had given tin 
promise which the saint required, the holy man went cm : 
‘This day in the sacred volumes is called the Sabbath, wliirh 
is by interpretation, Eest. And for me this day is a Sa/bl >:tih 
indeed, for it is the last of my toilsome life, and on it, aXtor nil 
my weary labours, I shall rest. In the middle of the solemn 
night of the Lord’s Day which is at hand, according to tin* 
saying of the Scriptures, I shall go the way of my fatl*c*r.-s. 
Already my Lord Christ Jesus deigns to invite me, and. in tint 
middle of the night, as He bids me, I shall go to Him. Knr 
thus has it been revealed to me by the Lord Himself/ TPhon 
the attendant, hearing these sad words, wept bitterly. J*ut 
Columba sought to comfort him as well as he could.” 

They left the granary to return to the monastery, but Half¬ 
way back the saint, whose feeble strength was soon exlxa/uBirtl, 
sat down to rest beside the road at a spot where afterwards a 
cross was placed, to commemorate the touching scene now 

1 Adamnan Vita Columbae iii. 23. 
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witnessed there. Columba had always been distinguished for 
his love of animals, and now, at the end of his life, he was to 
receive a striking proof of the affection which they felt in 
return for him. An old white horse, “ the faithful servant 
which for many years had carried the milk-pails between the 
cow-house and the monastery/ 5 drew near, and laid its head 
upon Columba 5 s breast, and, as though it knew that it would 
never see its master any more, began to moan, “ shedding tears 
abundantly like a human being/ 5 Diorinit would have driven 
the creature away, but the saint forbade him, saying : “Let him 
alone. As he loves me so, let him weep his bitter sorrow on 
my breast. Lo ! you, though you are a man and have a rational 
soul, would have known nothing about my near departure, had 
I not told you ; but to this brute animal without a reason, the 
Creator has revealed, in whatever way He willed, that his 
master is about to leave him. 55 With these words he stretched 
out his hands and blessed his old servant the horse, and the 
beast went sorrowfully away. 

After this they climbed the little hill above the monastery, 
and Columba, standing awhile upon the top, lifted up both 
hands and blessed the monastery, saying: “ This place is small 
and of no reputation, yet not only the Scotic kings with their 
peoples, but even the rulers of strange and foreign nations with 
their subjects, shall confer great honour on it, and by the saints 
also of other Churches it shall be held in great respect. 55 

Even when they returned to the monastery, the old man 
could not be idle, so he sat in his little hut, busy on his favourite 
work of transcribing the Psalter. In after-years it was noticed, 
as a happy coincidence, that the last words he wrote were 
those of the thirty-fourth Psalm: “ But they who seek the Lord 
shall want no manner of thing that is good.” When he had 
finished the page on which he was engaged, it was time for 
Noctures. Columba went to the chapel, and, after the service 
was over, returned to his hut, and sat down upon the bare 
rock which for many years had served him as a bed. Sitting 
there through the brief watches of the summer night, he gave 
to his attendant, who alone was with him, a last charge to 
the brethren. “ These my last words, 0 my children, I com¬ 
mend to you, that you be at peace and have sincere love one 
towards another. And if you thus live, following the example 
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correspondence. With all the other branches of the Catholic 
Church in the West Gregory was brought into contact in the 
course of his pontificate; with the Church in Ireland and 
Britain alone he held no communication. Nevertheless, the 
Irish legends would make out that Columba’s work, and even 
Columba himself, was known to Gregory. One of them relates 
that “at a time when Columkille was in Hy, without any 
attendant but Baithene only, it was revealed to him that guests 
had arrived, namely, seven of Gregory’s people, who had come 
to him from Borne with gifts, to wit, the Great Gem of 
Columkille (which is a cross at the present day), and the 
Hymns of the Week, that is a book with hymns for each night 
of the week, and other gifts.” 1 Another story tells that when 
King Brandubh was killed, the demons carried off his soul into> 
the air. “And they passed over Hy, and Columkille heard 
them while he was writing, and he stuck the style into his 
cloak, and went to the battle in defence of Brandubh’s soul. 
And the battle 'passed over Borne, and the style fell out of* 
Columkille’s cloak and dropped in front of Gregory, who took 
it up in his hand. Columkille followed the soul of Brandubh 
to heaven. When he reached it the congregation of heaven 
were at celebration, namely, ‘ Te decet hymnus,’ and £ Benedic 
anima mea/ and £ Laudate pueri Dominum ’; and this is the 
beginning of the celebration of heaven. And they brought 
Brandubh’s soul back to his body again. Columkille tarried 
with Gregory, and brought away Gregory’s brooch with him, 
and it is the hereditary brooch of the coarb of Columkille to 
this day. And he left his style with Gregory.” 2 Wildly 
fanciful though these stories may be, they are interesting 
as illustrating the tendency of later times to connect all the 
prominent saints of this period in some way or other with the 
great Pope Gregory. 

With the baptism of Ethelbert ends the first act of the 
conversion of the English. So far the Boman mission had been 
an unqualified success. All Kent was in a fair way to become 
Christian, and there was hope that, by means of the “ imperium ” 
wielded by Ethelbert, the new religion would spread yet further 
among the neighbouring kingdoms. With this prospect before 
him, Augustine deemed it advisable to act without delay on the 
1 Beeves Admnnan p. 318. 2 Ibid. p. 205, note. 
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Ethelbcrf did nut imitate the mythical ppmcmsity ut the ft rat 
Christian Emperor, he certainly did assign to the mi ; sionarie * a 
residence in Canterbury “suitable to their rank/' and provided 
an endowment sufficient for their maintenance. Close to hi : 
home Augustine found a ruined church, dating trum the 
Roman-British Limes, and this, with the kind’s permission and 
assistance, he rebuilt and dedieated on the mass dav ut SS, 
Primus and Feliciauus, the Jth of dune, (probably \ ut the year 
()().*>/ This, the mother-ehureh of England, like the mother- 
church of Rome, the j»rcat Basilica of Constant ine„ was dedicatetl 
“in the name of St. Saviour, our Cod and Bunl Jesus C!uistA ' 
“In restoring the old fabric,” says Ih\ Bright; 1 ’* Augustine 
enlarged if into stately proportions and modelled its arrange 
merits from the Vatiean hasiliea of St. Peter. Tie* miu* 1 tati 
aisles and towers on the north and smith: eastward of the ‘rhutt 
of the singers * there was, as in the, present ehureh, a lufiv 
ascent, required hy the eoustruetion of the crypt ' sueh a the 
Romans call a Confession/ The amount extant speak > of tun 
apses, at the east turn and western ends, eaeh with it •> altai : in 
tla’s we,stern, against the wall, stuod tiu* epi .eopal tie * me, and 
some way to the east of it was an altar whieli n di t impiisLed 
from ‘the ureal altar’ at the east end, but whom, bum it . 
nearness to f he ' cathedra,’ is thought tuha\e been the <aiyinal 
altar, as was the ease, in St, PeterC.” 

Some time afterwards Augustine rrelahiied and rededieate 1 
another British elmreh, whiclt had been used as a pa.vsm temple, 
and is said to have, been the very shrine in which Kin- 
Ethelhert had been accustomed to worship before hie conversion, 
Augustine broke the idol it contained, purified the building, and 
dedicated it in honour of St. Pnnerns, the bo) martyr revrirma-d 

of (*lm i» Urn Frank hy dreg, Tur, H. R„ », HI, wh»* aUo compares Urim^ai- 
with Sil voider. 

1 A mj. Stt.nm (‘Inon. ad ittm, ‘.Hif, gheH the hid*' Jiue 0, ufl« i f h** 
return of the men from Homo with the He^oina Thi* >eur (if f!a. i 

right) rauuot tune been earlier tban UO’i ; 1 prefer C*Ki t nitirr in tb.n 
June U Ml on a Sunda\. The i Vuon. idiidtet that the Finn* h w», 

“ in the name of (Hiri 4 and St. Mary,' 1 

” Btmda//, K. i. MS. King Wiht red's prh ih-ge de scribe i if a. *• * -r!« .. u 
Kalvatorin fpiae nita e«l in rnitatr l >oroherma " (Huddan ami Stuld» j, m efuj, 
Compare the (Torn, licit m»t<\ UueeUn 1'ihi .! m/, v!H, j.a;, . la m.-jj .p n 
him Halvatorin hicJHeaiu August ism miu romlrmlum of p <. hun * .j.iml ui j 
«imn determinate 

J W. Hright Rm hj Rn>jliah (‘h tin h Hi .*■■■■} y p. SC, 
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instructions he had previously received from Gregory, 1 and. 
get ordained to the episcopate. He accordingly crossed to GauX, 
and sought out the metropolitan see of Arles, the bishop of 
which, Virgilius, had received from Gregory two years before the 

pallium and the vicariate. 2 3 And here, in the autumn of 597-- 

the traditional date, November the 16th, can scarcely be right a 
—he was consecrated by Yirgilius and his suffragans, “ Arch- 
bishop of the English/’ The title, presupposing as it does a. 
political unity at this time non-existent among the English 
peoples, was, if premature, at least prophetic. For in making 
the ideal unity into a reality, no one helped more than Augustine 
and his successors. The religion taught by them, the common 
government, institutions, and services of the common Church, 
were more efficacious in welding together the isolate^ kingdom.s 
than was even the bond of a kindred origin. Christianity was 
a potent factor in the creation of the English nation. 

Meanwhile the work in Kent had been going forward 
without interruption, and when Augustine returned from Gaud 
he found to his delight a great multitude of new converts 
awaiting him. On Christmas Day, 597, more than ten thousand 
persons were baptized by him, probably in the Swale, neax* 
the mouth of the Medway. 4 King Ethelbert, too, treated the 
missionaries with increasing kindness and generosity. There 
is a story that he even gave up his own palace to them and 
transferred his capital to Eeculver; but had there been any 
truth in the legend it is scarcely credible that Bede should 
have made no allusion to it. The tale is most probably an 
invention of the clergy of Canterbury, based upon the ecclesi¬ 
astical fiction of the Donation of Constantine. 5 But though 

1 Ejpp. viii. 29: “ Qui data a me lieentia a Germaniarum episcopis episcopns 
factus.” The S. Gallen Life c. 11 seems to say that Gregory himself con¬ 
secrated Augustine. 

2 Baeda II. E. i. 27, and (following him) Joh. Diac. Vita ii. 36, make 
Aetherius bishop of Arles. Bede thought that Aetherius was the predecessor of 
Yirgilius (ibid. i. 28). Of course, Aetherius was bishop of Lyons and contem¬ 
porary with Yirgilius of Arles. 

3 November 16th was not a Sunday in 697. 

4 JSgp. viii. 29. 

5 Note the expression in Gocelin’s Life of Augustine c. 22: “ baptixiait 
noster Sylvester nostrum Constantinum ” ; and that Bede’s words, “ i u 
Doruverni metropoli sua” (i. 26), are distinctly against the idea that tire 
capital was changed. The same expression, “ novus Constantinus,” is ti.soc! 
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Eihelbext did nut imitate the mytliieal generosity of the first 
Christian Emperor, he certainly did assign to the mnsionarit^ a 
residence in Canterbury “ suitable to their rank ” and provided 
an endowment sufficient for their maintenance. Close to In- 
home Augustine found a rained church, dating from the 
Eoman-British times, and this, with the king’s permission and. 
assistance, he rebuilt and dedicated on the mass-day of SS. 
Primus and Eelieianus, the 9th of June, (probably) of the year 
603. 1 This, the mother-church of Engdand, like the mother- 
church of Rome, the great Basilica of Constantine, was dedicated 
“in the name of St. Saviour, our God and Lord Jesus Christ.” - 
“ In restoring the old fabric,” says Dr. Bright, 3 Augustine 
enlarged it into stately proportions and modelled its arrange¬ 
ments from the Vatican basilica of St. Peter. The nave had 
aisles and towers on the north are I south: eastward of the 4 choir 
of the singers' there was, as in the present church, a lofty 
ascent, required by the construction of the crypt 4 such the 
Romans call a Confession/ The account extant speaks of tve* 
apses, at the eastern and western ends, each with its altar: in 
the western, against the wall, stood the episcopal throne, and 
some way to the east of it was an altar which is distinguished 
from ‘the great altar 5 at the east end, but which, from its 
nearness to the c cathedra, 5 is thought to have been the original 
altar, as was the case in St. Peter's.” 

Some time afterwards Augustine reclaimed and rededicate l 
another British church, which had been used as a pagan temple, 
and is said to have been the very shrine in which King 
Ethelbert had been accustomed to worship before his conversion. 
Augustine broke the idol it contained, purified the building, and 
dedicated it in honour of St. Pancras, the boy-martyr reverenced 

of Clovis the Frank by Greg. Tnr. JET. F. ii. 31, who also compares Remiglus 
with Silvester. 

1 Ang.-Saxon Chron. ad arm. 995 gives the date June 9, after the 
return of the messengers from Rome with the Responsa. The year (if this i- 
right) cannot have been earlier than 602; I prefer 603, since in that year 
June 9 fell on a Sunday. The Chron. states that the Church was dedicated 
“ in the name of Christ and St. "Alary.” 

2 Baeda JET. E. i. 33. King Wihtre&’s privilege describes it as “ eeclesiar.: 
Salvatoris quae sita est in civitate Dorohernia” (Haddan and Stubbs, ill. 240c 
Compare the Sax. Chron. last note. Gocelin Vita Aug. 23, says: In inetropoli 
sua Salvatoris basilican! Augustine suo condendam et pos-ddendam opitulanti — 
sime determinat.” 

3 W. Bright Early English Church History p. 56. 
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in later times as the patron saint of children. A reason for the 
dedication to this particular saint may perhaps be found in the 
fact that the land on which St. Andrew’s Monastery in Eome 
was built had formerly belonged to the family of St. Pancras; 
perhaps, too, since Pancras was regarded as preeminently the 
avenger of perjury, Augustine may have wished to have some 
consecrated place where oaths might be administered with more 
than ordinary solemnity. Close by this church, and like it a 
little way beyond the city wall to the east, Augustine began to 
build another monastery—known first as St. Peter’s, and later 
as St. Augustine’s—and within it Ethelbert was persuaded to 
erect a church in honour of St. Peter and St. Paul, to serve as a 
burying-place for the archbishops of Canterbury and the kings 
of Kent. But this church was not finished and consecrated till 
the episcopate of Laurentius. 1 

Shortly after his return from Gaul, probably in the spring 
of 598, Augustine reopened communications with Pope Gregory. 
As the number of converts increased, the need for more 
missionaries became urgent. The harvest—so Augustine wrote 2 
—was great, but the labourers were all too few. Moreover, 
in organizing his new church, the archbishop had met with 
many difficulties, for the solution of which he wished to 
have Gregory’s assistance. Accordingly he sent to Eome 
two of his companions—a priest named Laurentius after¬ 
wards archbishop of Canterbury, and the monk Peter the 
first abbat of the Monastery of St. Peter and St. Paul—who 
were commissioned to ask for more workers, to make a report 
of all that had been done, and to deliver a paper of questions 
on which the Pope’s decision was invited. The messengers 
arrived in the early summer, and Gregory listened to their 
story with the greatest joy. He wrote off at once to tell the 
good tidings to Eulogius, the Patriarch of Alexandria, who had 
promised to pray for the success of the mission. “ I have told 
you all this, that you may know that your prayers are no 
less effective in the ends of the world than your sermons are 
in Alexandria. For your prayers reach to places where you 

1 Baeda H. E. i. 33; ii. 3. For a spurious Bull of Pope Boniface IV, 
addressed to Ethelbert, relating to this church and monastery, see H. and S. 
iii. 67-69. 

2 Baeda H. E . i. 29. 
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arc nut, while your good works art' manifested in tlx* * plane 
where you are.’* 1 I ueredible as it may seem, how e\ or, ( Iregurv 
delayed no less than three years before answering the biter of 
Augustine himself, Bede, indeed, says that tin 1 replies were ,?*m 
“ without delay ”"; but letters mi!rusted to the returning monk ’, 
are dated June f>01. Such proerast inat ion is all the more 
extraordinary because (Jregory was a man pre eminently di -tin 
guished for business-like precision. The Preface to t he /A ■*/*><a w 
(which, however, does n< 1 occur in Bede* 1 } makes some attempt 
to account for the delay on the aeon' of (IregoryV suiferings with 
tint gout. Hut illness alone, or even illness combined with tlie 
press of other business, can scarcely have hindered the Pope 
from answering for so long a time. A more probable explana¬ 
tion seems to hi' that- (Iregory kept bark his reply until lit' 
could send with it. some new recruits for tin* work in Britain, 
and that tit men could not. be procured in a hurry. Yet e\en 
this excuse, though not devoid of weight, is rmivtdy a cufie 
factory explanation of a silence so prolonged. 

At last, however, Laurent ins and Peter became imps! but, 
and importuned (In‘gory to let them depart. Perm! mnw.» 
granted them in the summer of tail, and they vf <.ut .*pe«-ddy 
from Point*, accompanied by a fre. b band of mi . i» aim \ He »nk . 
The most dist inguished of these were M*dlitu >, J u .t u Paulinas, 
and Putinianus, of whom tin* tir.t t hive became e* »ie piemm ; a s 
the first Knglish bishops of London, Ion-heater, ami York, while 
the fourth was afterwards abba! of St. Augti line*" Momrlrjv 
at Pauterbury. The route followed by tin * wound mi i«m t , 
uncertain. They had let ten of enmmemluf ion t«» pdieeu Brunt 
ehildis, to Theodoras king of Burgundy, and to the hi 4mps of 
Toulon, Marst‘ilh‘s, Lap, Arles, Vienne, Lyon;, and (‘habai 
.sumSaone, 4 So far their rtsum is clearly the same as that 
which Augustine and Ins companions had forumily taken ; ibr 
tlu^ hlter to the Bishop of ( lap (supposing him to be in hi; 
episcopal city I could he delivered by some member '; of the part v 
making a dituvr to that place and rejoining the res! at Vbmim 

* Kpp. via, an, 

3 Bjytiii, 11. F. i. 'SI: ** NY<* mom, rou^rmt a ui r«- <n ;:t jv* 

a tipp. xi. Wut. Hartmann hrh*\r. sf to h<* jo-mom , mei fh, o «-n.> m 

hr nothing HtfuiUht it \»k\r th«- fis- f of tf . ,<mi r.init hy IW itio 

4 Ibid. xi. SI, 40, 41, 4C, 4S (I So In, i. c a, IV, 4 
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or Lyons. But after Chaloii w«* a:v iinihlo m follow iht*m. 
Tlu*v had ltd tors tn Thoudobush Sam; «*t Ar ir.i ia, 1 n» \h v 

Bishop of t*» Chlotoohar of Nrusiru.' and n* thu 

bishops of Angora Kouon, and Barbu 1 That tho\ uciv intondcd 
to visit all theso phurs is suareoly probable. div ^n doubtless 
iVlt that until tin* misMunari* a tv.irltrd < ’hubui th«*y would hi* 
unablu in decide definitely uj«hi flour further rmirir, and In* 
umirdingly gave them MirU tvn.muimitation* a* would ho 
likidv to serve thorn on whatever nmtr thin finally determined 
to pursue, 

Tim monks earned wit It thorn sumo p re vats to King Blind’ 
hurt,and jupmutilv of urtieles widt h tin* l\»podemited •* mvrssury 
for thu sorvivo and ministry of fhr (Itniah ** in Kughmd " suered 
vessels, and vestments for fin* ultur\ urtiaitimilo for i!.*- ohurehes, 
dresses fur tho priests nod clergy, Jem*;* *4 tin* b‘d\ Apostles 
and martyrs* and several hooks, l hose hi 4 an* sat i to have 
horn of groat beauty, wiittmi upon r*^e«euh»ur*'d lo no-*, adorned 
with mimttiures, and em-bned in sphitdid silver eases not with 
previous stones. In tho Bodleian at f HI*»id, and in fho library 
of Corpus iltrbtt College at Cam! ridge, am tw». attmmtf imttttt- 
scripts, copiesot ilio fh »sptds, wnicu ha*f 1 ^** 1 ! thought to lt»i\c 
once fonnoit part of ( 5regot\ sgtft, Ihti i ho < Kfm d manu-uaipl, 
at any rate, is not euilier than the middle *«f the ^wenth eentury. 

Together with these presents Crogor\ rniiosird to lh«* 

missionaries some very interesting letters. 

Two of thorn wort* complimenUm L-tt^ra fu the king and thu 
tjueeu, 1 o Bertha tlio I *tpi w i ef »*, lhaiini og nos t®a tbo hoip 
which alio hud tendered to Augustine, and eCmuling hor tit 
mtrnoht terms to strengthen low husband m tip* Cm of the 
Christian faith, that through her tin* more* **! Cod might work 
tor tlm otunoratuit of fin* Kiiglndi, im »-n*v it bud vnuked through 
Helena for tho conversion of fSm Human u III Ida oharaeterisliu 
way 11 r*‘gory mingles in lit * hi tor amoi hai of bitter a ml sweet. 
Hu cannot refiuiu fiom rebukiug Bertha ho h**r eareleMHiies* 

* Ep§h xi. fin. 1 ii il 

1 Uml xu hi, 8 a II 

4 !W4* II lh 4 ua \ Urn 4 *. * h.^h.h i Uuuh h 

in j»ri«MI lit Ktmlioo UVi \u 4 *n% »nih<»mv 

(Ih unit S. W, ttif, 4*1 <-3. -u-nd ptmdvw 

hlirurum f,<-* W-sw. \uul-^ *’ " so * * f ’ a f * '*'»«, ^ he h 1 <ao 

IIm| # tiMttiorr, U 1 ! fa;ra.Ur» o ® U ■ .*»•% • ■ » ‘'r 1 ' '<* 1 ’■ i tS " 
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allowing Ethelbert to remain so long in heathenism, bnt at 
. Same time he flatters her vanity as a queen and a woman, 
^ telling her that her recent good works have attracted the 
^ttexition even of “ the Most Serene Emperor at Constanti- 
llo ple. ,}1 King Ethelbert, likewise, was addressed in a style 
5"*^ Xningled compliment and admonition. Gregory seems to 
e considered the king too lukewarm in the propagation of 
gospel among his subjects ; he desired that the true religion 
^Hoxtld be spread among the English by any means, even, if 
necessary, by force. “ Almighty God,” he wrote, “places good 
in authority that He may impart through them the gifts of 
mercy to their subjects. And this we find to be the case 
the English over whom you have been appointed to rule, 
■fclia/fc through the blessings bestowed on you the blessings of 
lieaven might be bestowed on your people also. Therefore, my 
jglo:rious son, guard with all care the grace you have received 
tx*oxxx God. Hasten to extend the Christian faith among your 
^'u.'bjects, increase your righteous zeal for their conversion, put 
<lown the worship of idols, destroy the temples, build up your 
poo;ple in all purity of life, by exhortations, by threats, by 
crteouragements, by punishments, by setting a good example 
yoxxrself, so that in heaven you may receive a recompense from 
Him, the knowledge of whose Kame you will have magnified 
'u pon earth. For He will render your name more glorious to 
posterity, as you seek and preserve His honour among men.” 2 
It will be noticed that in this letter Gregory charges Ethel- 
l>ex*t to destroy the heathen temples. On further consideration, 
however, he came to the conclusion that a milder course, such 
as, after all, was most in accordance with the policy hitherto 
followed by the Eoman Church, would in the end be more 
o fTc etive, particularly in a country where the people had so 
recently abjured their heathenism. He therefore despatched a 
special messenger after the missionaries, bearing a letter to 
3Mellitus with fresh instructions on this matter. 3 “ Since the 

x Ejvp. xi. 35. This letter is undated. It was probably written soon after 
till© arrival of Laurentius and Peter in 598 (see references to them in the 
l'i>eg'ixining), but was not sent till 601 (H. and S. iii. p. 32). 

2 Ibid. xi. 37; Baeda H. E. i. 32. The letter is dated June 22, 601. 

3 Ibid. xi. 56; Baeda H. E. i. 30. By substituting “ Augustarum ” for the 
word “ Juliarum ” (which is obviously wrong), we get the date July 18, 601. 
So© Plummer’s note in be. 
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It is difficult to criticize Gregory’s direction in this matter 
without a more precise knowledge of the condition of the con¬ 
verted people. The rival policies of iconoclasm and “ economy ” 
have at all times had their advocates, but in each case mere 
a priori arguments carry little weight. The success of either 
course of action must necessarily depend on special circum¬ 
stances and conditions, which can be known only to the religious 
teachers working on the spot. We observe that Bede, with 
his experience of English life and religion, seems to have 
approved and recommended a policy of “ condescension ” of the 
same character as that enjoined by Gregory, and that Irish 
saints like Patrick and Columba are reported to have acted 
on a similar principle. On the other hand, the Laws and 
Penitentials supply us with incontrovertible evidence that 
these measures of compromise, while making the profession of 
Christianity easier, were ineffectual in eradicating heathenism. 
Long after Gregory was dead, the idol-sacrifices, the worship 
at fountains, stones, and trees, the eating of consecrated flesh, 
the multitudinous forms of augury and divination, continued 
to be practised by the people. 1 But whether the continuance 
of these abuses can be attributed to an initial mistake of a 
compromise with heathenism, and whether more drastic mea¬ 
sures would really have succeeded in preventing their survival, 
we cannot at this time pretend to determine. 

The remaining three letters were all addressed to Augustine. 
The first was of a private character, its occasion being as 
follows. The messengers from England, when they came to 
Borne, reported to Gregory that many miracles had been per¬ 
formed by their bishop, which had greatly helped forward the 
work of conversion. The fame of these wonders had spread 
to Gaul, and come to the ears of Queen Brunchildis, 2 and the 
messengers were perhaps a little inclined to boast of the 
circumstance. To question the genuineness of these miracles 
did not, of course, occur to Gregory; he joyfully wrote to his 
friend Eulogius that Augustine and his companions seemed to 
be imitating the powers of the Apostles in the signs which they 
displayed. 3 He was a little alarmed, however, lest Augustine 

1 See the note in Bright’s Early English_ Chur oh History p. BO, and that 

in Plummer’s Bede vol. ii. pp. 57-60. 

2 Ejpp. xi. 48. 3 Ibid. viii. 29. 
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might be unduly elated by the gift he had received. He there¬ 
fore wrote him a special letter, earnestly warning him against 
this danger. 1 “ I know, my dear brother, that Almighty God 
shows forth great miracles through you among the people He 
has chosen. Therefore you must rejoice over the heavenly gift 
with fear, and fear while you rejoice. You have reason to 
rejoice because the souls of the English are led through the 
outward miracles to the inward grace; but you have reason to 
fear lest, while the miracles are wrought, the weak mind should 
be exalted in self-confidence, and so the very circumstance, 
which outwardly raises you high in honour, should inwardly 
cause you to fall through vain-glory. For we ought to remember 
that when the disciples returned from their preaching with great 
joy, and said to their Heavenly Master: Lord , even the devils are 
subject unto us through Thy Name , they heard at once the words: 
In this rejoice not , but rather rejoice because your names arc written 
in heaven. When they rejoiced over the miracles, they were 
thinking only of a passing joy, possessed by themselves alone. 
But they were recalled from the joy which is personal to that 
which is public, from that which is temporary to that which 
is eternal, when it was said to them: In this rejoice that your 
names are written in heaven . For miracles are not wrought by 
all the elect, but all the elect have their names written in 
heaven. And the disciples of the Truth should not rejoice save 
in that blessing which is common to them all, in which the 
joy is endless. It remains, then, my dear brother, that while 
God works through you outwardly, you should always strictly 
examine yourself inwardly, and should recognize clearly both 
what you are yourself, and how great is God’s favour towards 
that nation, for the conversion of which you have received the 
gift of showing signs and wonders. And whenever you find 
that you have sinned against our Creator in word or deed, bear 
the fact constantly in mind, that the recollection of guilt may 
keep down the rising vanity of the heart. Whatever power you 
have received, or shall hereafter receive, of working miracles, 

1 Epp. xi. 86; Baeda 'Hist. Eccl. i. SI. For date, see H. and S. iii. p. 32. 
The only instance of Augustine’s miracles reported by Bede is the healing of a 
blind man (JET. E. ii. 2). Compare the testimony of the old man in Gocelin 
Vita Aug. 49 (quoted above, p. 105, n . 1). Baeda H. E. ii. 1 implies that others 
of the mission besides Augustine wrought miracles; and this is expressly 
asserted by Gocelin Vita Aug. 20. 
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believe that the gift is intended not for yon, but for them for 
whose salvation the power is conferred on you.” 

The second letter to Augustine was connected with the gift 
of the pallium, in this case the symbol of archiepiscopal juris¬ 
diction. 1 After a few complimentary expressions, and the usual 
direction that the pallium was to be worn only during mass, 
Gregory proceeded to develop a scheme for the constitution of 
the Church in England. Augustine—whose metropolitan see is 
assumed to be, not Canterbury, but London 2 —was himself to 
ordain twelve bishops, who should be subject to his jurisdiction 
in the southern part of the island. Another bishop, selected 
and ordained by Augustine, was to be sent to York. If the 
people in that part of the country received the gospel, the 
bishop of York was also to consecrate twelve suffragans, and 
act as their metropolitan. During Augustine’s lifetime all the 
bishops in the island were to be subject to him, but after his 
death the archbishops of London and York were to be inde¬ 
pendent of each other, the senior taking precedence, but each 
ruling his own province as metropolitan, each receiving the 
pallium from Borne, and each being consecrated by his own 
suffragans. To prevent all misconception or possibility of mis¬ 
take, in the conclusion of his letter Gregory repeated his 
injunction that Augustine personally was to have jurisdiction 
over all the bishops of the island, both those ordained by himself 
and by the future archbishop of York, and also all the bishops 
of Britain, " that from the words and life of your Holiness they 
may learn the rule of a true faith and a righteous life.” This 
scheme, based probably on Severus’s division of the island into 
the provinces of Upper and Lower Britain, shows that Gregory 

1 Egp. xi. 39 ; Baeda Hist. Eccl. i. 29. 

2 The southern archbishopric was never established at London. “ The 
political dependence of London on Canterbury prevented this being done upon 
Augustine’s death, and the apostasy of the Londoners (Baeda, ii. 5) hindered it 
thenceforward” (H. and S. iii. p. 67). Mr. Plummer observes that ELenulf of 
Mercia, writing to Pope Leo III in 798, speaks as though the primacy had 
been fixed at Canterbury by some formal decree. The king’s words are: “ Quia 
beatae recordationis Augustinus, qui verbum Dei, imperante G-regorio, Anglorum 
genti ministrabat, in eadem civitate diem obiit, et corpus lllius in basilica beati 
Petri apostolorum principis . . . conditum fuisset, visum est cunctis gentis 
nostrae sapientibus, quatenus in ilia civitate metropolitanus honor haberetur, 
ubi corpore pausat qui his partibus fidei veritatem inseruit ” (H. and S. 
iii. p. 522). 
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(1) Augustine asked how the offerings of the faithful ought 
) be distributed, and what relation should subsist between a 
ishop and his clergy. Gregory replied that it was the custom 
^ the Apostolic See to order newly consecrated bishops to 
ivide the revenues of their Churches into four parts—one for 
le bishop and his household, that ho might exercise hospitality 
id receive strangers ; the second for the clergy; the third for 
lg poor; the fourth for the repair of the churches. 1 But, sinee 
ugustine was a monk, ho ought to live with his clergy and 
xvo everything in common with them, after the fashion of 
Le primitive Church. Clerks in minor Orders (i>. below the 
ibdiaconate) might marry and live, apart, receiving their 
ipends separately; but “ they must ho subject to (uadesiastical 
tie, and lead a holy life, and give attention to chanting the 
wilms ; 2 and preserve by God’s grace their hearts and tongues 
id bodies pure from every forbidden thing/’ 

(2) Augustine’s second question referred to differences of 
Lual in Churches. “ In Gaul he had evidently noticed the 
imber of collects in the Mass, the frequent variations uf the 
reface, the invocation of the Holy Spirit on the elements, 
o solemn episcopal blessing pronounced after the breaking of 
o bread, and before < the Beam* and the Communion/' 11 And 
icn he commenced his ministry in Knglnnd, the question of 
e admissibility of such divergences from Buinan mage 
came of practical importance to him, since, while lie would 

tors, in tho register of which It dues net tun'ur in the ttltlur mUBuna of 
Dgory’8 works, but is added at the end of thorn ” (if. and S. ilk p, SC), 
rthor, Bede’s omission of the Profaro may have minkul the irrttMfii, It 
ms that the document wan rediseoverod in Itoum after TMl HUH, 

)y is undoubtedly Urn most authentic, and tho additions to bin imi (wifi* 

» oxe option, perhaps, of the Preface) arc of no authority. Pur tho \«ri» 
ns from I halo, consult H. and 8, lit, pp. I!*J, U8. 

1 Boo above, Vol. L p. 897 

* u Canandis psalmls invigikmt," if. they muni know the Divine Hon ioo. 
agory always Insisted that clergy must pay particular attention t«* Urn 
dtor. Ban, for instance, Rpp. v. M (bn refuses to ordain John the prmh\ ter 
o did not know tho psalms, 41 quia haem emm rail minus mii protect** 
dium domemstrabat ”) and ibid. xiv. 11 (he orders Uustimts, who ** vigtlami 
,dom homodioitur, sod, quantum iumeritur, pnahiifs* Iguorat,* 1 to tic muimitird, 
uantos pnalmoH minus tuuo&t ”). 8«« also abovo, Voh I. p, tYj t n. I, H wm 
mrontly still the custom in many places to chant the pmilniM from mnuorv 
bout using a book (IHd. Chr. Ant. vul. ii, p. 1747), 

3 Bright Marly Mnglmh Church Ukhtry p, bil 
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naturally wish to introdmm tlm Human rtU% RHmni IWUm and 
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(4) Again, Audits!inc inquired what should ho tlm punish- 
meiit for theft from «4»nr**h» a theory niSr I lha? the eimuu- 
stances of t!m limit should ho taken itilo ar,*tand, and tint 
jMUmltlrs graduated accordingly, '* Tlmi«* air so$u»* thieve 
although limy have resources »*f tlwir own, and there am 
others who tire driven info rum** hy want, Some, therefore, 
ought to ho punished by ftitm§ # oihri s with ■•atffpri; some morn 
severely, others more leniently." Yet ho lotnindi Augustinu 
that in any rum tlm jnitii dniniil is remedial, and must he 
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(4, 5) In the fourth and fifth replies, Gregory settles some 
points in connexion with English marriages. In answer to 
Augustine’s queries, he ruled that two brothers might marry two 
sisters who were not of kin to them, but that the marriage of 
first cousins should not be allowed, because, although such 
unions were permitted by the Roman law, 1 yet the offspring 
of them was unhealthy, and Holy Scripture implicitly con¬ 
demned them. But, on the principle of introducing restric¬ 
tions gradually among fresh converts, Gregory was willing for 
the present to permit marriage between second or third cousins, 
though this concession was doubtless intended to be only tem¬ 
porary. 2 Marriage with a stepmother 3 or sister-in-law 4 was 
strictly prohibited. But since such unions were common 
among the English, those who had contracted them before 
becoming Christians were not to be excluded from the Holy 
Communion. Hew converts, however, were to be warned that 
these marriages were henceforth unlawful, and if, in spite of 
this, they contracted them, they were to suffer the penalty 
of excommunication. 

stolen property. “ The property of God and of the Church, twelve-fold; a 
bishop’s property, eleven-fold; a priest’s property, nine-fold; a deacon’s 
property, six-fold, etc.” (H. and S. iii. 42). 

1 Cod. v. 4, 19. For the variations of the civil law on this point, and 
the opinions of Fathers of the Church, consult Bingham, xvi. 11, § 4, and 
Diet. Chr. Ant. “Prohibited Degrees.” The marriage of first cousins was 
condemned by the Council of Agde, 506; of Epaone, 517; of Auvergne, 533; 
by the Third Council of Orleans, 538 ; by the Fourth Council of Orleans, 541; 
by the Second Council of Tours, 567; by the Council of Auxerre, 578 ; and by 
others, including even the great Eastern Council in Trullo, 691. 

2 This is distinctly stated in a letter purporting to have been written by 
Gregory to Felix of Messina (H. and S. iii. 32, 33), quoted by Joh. Diac. Vita 
ii. 38. This letter, however, is probably spurious. At any rate, Gregory’s con¬ 
cession was not long in force in the English Church, since Boniface, writing 
in 742, says that a Synod of London had condemned marriage in the third 
degree as “ maximum scelus et incestum et horribile flagitium et damnabile 
piaculum ” (H. and S. iii. p. 51). Theodore’s Penitential decrees : “ In quinta 
generatione coniungantur; quarta, si inventi fuerint, non separentur ” ; 
marriages in the second and third degrees were forbidden (H. and S. iii. p. 
201). By the time; of Lanfranc the prohibition in England had been extended 
to the seventh degree. 

3 See, for instance, the case of Eadbald (Baeda Hist. Eccl. ii. 5). “Illicita 
novercarum coniugia” were among the Scottish abuses reformed by St. 
Margaret (H. and S. ii. p. 158). 

* For a list of councils in which such marriage was condemned, see Diet. 
Chr. Ant . “ Prohibited Degrees.” 
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(h) August Ino nsktal whothur a hidmp might ho urdamod hy 
a .single coinworator, w hon, owing to tho distaium, t»tlu*r bishops 
Witt! unablo to ho pr<oant. fir*** pry ropliod that auoh nm« 
fiocrutum hy a singh* hi4u*p invpd.tr, though it was, of 
uourso, valid, 1 At prr*>t# s nf, lm said, Ane*" August ino was tho 
only bishop in England, ho mu 4 n**ot< 4 urily o.«ns*vmto ahmo, 
for bishops won* tint likely to rotno from Ckittl to ussist 
him, (Chvgory horn out indy igioori tho Krifbh bishops.) H u t 
whon ho had ordained his mtltragusm - wh*«so mo ought not 
to ho jdatitinl too fur npiirf tlmro should ho no diffimtlty in 
soouring tlm uttondnnoo of a aufkuiont iininlr «*f bishops, and 
fhron or four might to tako p.ut in o\nty rouvorat iom Fur, 
juMt as marriod fvoplo utv iu\ ifud t*» woddmgs. that tlmy muy 
shim* tho joy of f ho bridal paii. m '* at that spiritual ordinatiuu 
wlmroin hy n holy mystery a tsinit m wodd«*d to (thian 
should ho prosont fluoto who rut ivjoi a* in tho promotion of 
thi* nuw bishop, and ran pom forth th* tr tmUod pnm<rs to Chid 
for lita milt* hooping,** 

(7) Again, Augmuino unload w It at %% wi fo ho hi 1 mint inn 
to tho bishops of Chut) and lbit.aim To ihi i tpii-nion <*ivgory 
rospondod that In* had m* tiitmltoii *,( OMUiPumg on him any 
authority what boo vor **vor th*« bishops of thud. Tho umtru- 
polittimi of Arias had romvod from 1 1 i• % prodnivasura mid him- 
solf tho pallium, and it would mu ho 1 rgh? fo tniiiiVro with 
tho authority thus nmfortvd, If Augustino viaiiod thud, Jut 
might point out to tho iiroJihiAiop of AiUv any ubusod ho 

1 Tho Nhvm* O-tturil, o, l * otain#’ l?3. *, 4 !. h >\\l >4 t?,«* r aifa»oiftt’!sit 

I»w!io|i:i j fi^viW j*.ufu’ in llir* -u-.r h.O. nr . 4 * ! a «•.<•!* a i r.nitPI't ttig g 

un a {Uumhtv m! n*»n»M r a! -r» fhn »• r \ " n * *a ‘ rr n /MS v \ | 

tiafil, ii. Il,i 4 ; ihr! t f 1 nr Jnf, i y a I ttiH til 

ii#*' 4 Ur*’ lliu r«*t -ojif of il,«* j»” *i.U' f, U* 1 -nr ^ r-; 4 >, 1 ,. g ll,n ruin 

of tlr iUom'h, It In uUnir fiiu l!;* uUon / m . f \\ 0/,! 0,,! ln^ato!;ifu n 

iiii-I til A*, tt | U'trwjj >• -o'. * *1 if,-r 4 i •» f *s» ? si-r »• v rn by niia 

(fur in- till no, .«*<■> tl.it rhAin, U * t, * g %i 4 h t' .1 } tr,;*! it | j*» ir, 

tip* 1 h’04- 1 U‘*, On h 1 AAn V,.* % ;U W - I < *ry- .*> f), «ti-i H|it»aJH 

of ttiu *U «r>tyr I?.411 .n t n.v*. .nt 1 . n!> *01 ** % .0. aliti'i" a?< nf 

illtw H rfttl I bUo m\-,\ a A;t* *' It hi 4 , Or, su-iOnl U.a*. » -n' 5 i!r$a f r-.11 |a 11 ; 4 agtu 
bi'nluif* mm r* 4 Mu^v m lO-, - ,y ■ 1 « i«.. , vnn.r tm, ** v*»- -I oi, lirati^m 

uf fit hi, hi*sf|. In allan >h Im ll» - fa.n J< 4;O'r . ? 4 »t- f lo trrtf, t **V< uOof, lit, 

*!, n4Vfl : M 14% jUfo Jmtri U*»‘ -t r|,!i. / \vr Hi On n, rtU Oli-* »*|*.H*n |fif Oft}, 

; i4 int onf 4* % \ ;%< f s co.ir.t* 01 * I a fnOn*. hi 

tlsn Kinfli?4i I biiO'li \i *v nw ^ ,. >- tnn't no 4 i«. *sl flbinla 

ih‘4, I'n f. u« HU, i ** n A -Ml. In. 4 , 1,4 i, u, i! <i, 
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had noticed, and stir him up to correct them; and Gregory 
had himself written to the archbishop, bidding him receive 
Augustine's advice in good part, and join with him in putting 
down abuses. 1 Thus Augustine might promote a reformation in 
Gaul by advice, exhortation, and example, hut ho was not- to 
presume on his own account to exercise any authority over the 
Galliean bishops. On. the other hand, all the British bishops 
were committed to his care, “ that the ignorant may he in¬ 
structed, the weak strengthened by good advice, the perverse 
corrected with authority/' 51 Tins wording of this last clause 
seems to indicate that Gregory had received from Laurentlus 
and Peter an unfavourable account of the British bishops. The 
provision itself likewise indicates that he hud no conception 
of the independent spirit of the British Ohureh, which, while 
willing to yield an honorary primacy to the See of Hume, was 
by no means disposed to submit unresistingly to the jurr.dietion 
of the Pope or his archbishop. If Augustine shared Gregory Vi 
delusion that the British bishops would quietly ueknowledge 
the .Homan supremacy, he was speedily undeceived. 

(8, 0) The remaining questions were concerned with certain 
regulations of ceremonial purity, and need nut be particularly 
noticed/* It is worthy of remark, however, that in dGctiaimg 
the relations which ought to subsist between the sexes, 
Gregory took occasion to denounce. " an evil custom M u inch 
some mothers had adopted, “of entrusting their babies to 
other women to nurse, disdaining to suckle them themselves/* 
He distinctly repudiates the suggest ion Unit wedlock itself is 
sin, hut he holds that the pleasure inseparable from conjugal 
intercourse, disturbing as it clous the tranquillity of the soul, is 

1 Epp* xi. 45; Daocla Hist, Red, i, US. Pur the alnwen in lliii CImreh in 
Gaul, wiu the last chapter, 

51 Compare Epp. xi. Sit 

3 u Si prognams luulmr delimit Imptimri ? nut paslqmun gamier it, puit 
quantum tompuu puss it oedotiiam inimrii? nut tiUnm, tin ittorie f»rmu*'t'ijp<tttir, 
quod gouuorit, punt quot dies h»m lirntal tiiwai baptismalis j*aoranie?ita pn-nopai a 
aut post quantum tampons hide vir mm pnemit in mmrn rejmlalmne e»muiiK*'.‘ 
aut, si menstrua oomuiotudiutt Umetur, an eetdeniam intrnre A leant, aut me-t na 
communionitt mwmnumta perripom ? aut vir taint? wmiugl permntun, |»me 
quam lavotur aqua, hi eeehmiam poaait iutmro, vel eUtuu ml mvntn min r,*in 
munionitt nceodorc? Hi post iuluuiontim quae par muuuium aa.-mb're, %«1 
corpus Domini quitdibet aceipern valent, u?I* si muntnlu* oil, .•aura imatari* 
colebraro ? u 
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not free from sin. Ho adds : ’* < T 1 ' 11 *' 1 itaque legit imam earnia 
copulam, ut causa prolis Ext, mm \obmtaiis; et carnis com- 
mixtio cmimiorum liherorum ait gratia, mm satisfaetio 
vitiorum.” 

Tlio Itt'&piin certainly a masterly document, bearing 
evidence alike of the good sense aid i^tn«I feeling ami tjf the 
statesmanlike ability of the writer. It is the produetion of a 
mind of shrewd jmiefiral sagacity an welt us of lofty spiritual 
insight, and confirms the hiy:h e -timate ur luxe otherwise 
formed of i «regury\s qualifies as u statesman and u saint, But 
while the answers of tin* Hope um in twory way admirable, 
the questions which gave ri «e to them loio- us with a rather 
poor opinion of the intelligence of the ajvhblshojt, We Wonder, 
fur instance, how it student of the Sniptmvs could have thought 
if necessary fo inquire whether a man might murry his step* 
mother ; or what, save foolish arrogance, e.mld Stave induced 
Augustine to imagine that he wan intended m exercise any 
jurisdiction over the bishops of Haul. The que Utotta about 
the regulations of ceremonial jmiitv bet my flu* scrupulosity 
and niimiwnemi of u monk, who t in hm tnteicMtirse with thu 
world* was unable to divest himself of the bleats of the 
cloister* Many of them are such ns any man of sense might 
easily have determined, and even t tregnjv, as he waded through 
the tedious list, Seems to have beiMiiue a lit!Jo Impatient. *' I 
doubt not/* he wrote* "that your Fraternity has been asked 
these questions* and 1 think 1 have stfppltrd you with the 
answers, 1 auppo/-»e yon wish to have my w nUrit continuation 
of what, after all, you could nay and ihmk f»n yourMtdf.*' 

Tie* writing of the trilmi and tie* sending **f the second 
bund of missionaries brought to a e. m*h; mm tiieyniVs labours 
tor the conversion of He* Fnshdn ftrms-iWwafd to the time 
of his death* some three ye tm lain, be ’trein > !m have held 
no communication with Augu uin«\ Ihi Aiam of the work 
was finished, IB* had seen the p and iinam of lie* tsitholh: 
Cditirrli laid in the midst of An.d * 4 Suvit heathenism, ho had 

Mint a sttffjiSy of noble hearted fjnvmmafw t to toil a! the build¬ 
ing itf I tic holy temple, and he bad himself with infinite pains 
drawn nji the j*hin w hieh the builders itn»* in follow, Ciregory 
had done all he could ; the res! immi be left to time unit the 
zeal of the missionaries thetitsehra But Kiiglislinieti have not 
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en unmindful of tlie debt of gratitude which they owe to 
is great Pope. Already in the beginning of the eighth century 
was invoked in England as a saint, and by the (\mueil of 
ovesko it was decreed that the festival of ” our father Gregory ” 
ould be kept as a holiday of obligation. 1 * 3 “ < Hir very wakeful 
3 pherd and governor,” “ our teacher,” "our father in (Uni,” 
air preacher,” are among the titles which have been applied 
him by the devotion of English churchmen. Hut perhaps 
ide’s designation of “ apostle” is tins best known and the must 
propriate. “ For we may and ought rightly to rail him our 
ostle, because, whereas he bore the pontifical primacy over all 
3 world, and was placed over the Churches already converted 
the true faith, he made our nation, till then given up to 
)ls, a Church of Christ. To others, indeed, he may not he 
apostle, but he is to us. For we are the seal of his apostle- 
ip in the Lord.” a 

After receiving Gregory's letters, Augustine took steps to 
4iblish relations with the British bishops. Through the 
luonco of Fthelhert, a conference wars arranged between him 
d "the bishops and touchers of the nearest province of the 
■items” (Le. probably of South Wales), ** at a place still 
lied Augustine's Oak, on the borders of the Huieeas and the 
est Saxons,” possibly somewhere in the neighbourhood of 
tlmeshury. The mooting must have taken place in the 
ur 1)02 or 002. Augustine, says Bede, M begun with brotherly 

1 Iladdan and Ktuhlm, iii. SOS. The author of ilw S, UatUn /,*/«* %\ H 4 * * * * * * J, 
tfOs: 41 Internum iiaimtuii utique per emuem terrum tam aauotun hatmtur, 

Hompor ah omuihuH uhlijuu miuiuIuh Uregorhei tmimuetur. Umlu lotaullii 
bus Dmninum pro uontrU imploramun imnnebbin ni«§un utimmurhi peenilifi 
has man offmaiimun, Hawstum Orttgnrhnu nobis in ittitmiidonlum \wmnm, 
tx HaueitH nmlicnt apontoliH nt martyrUmn, tutor quua mm In ruethi (‘itrintn 
dimuH coniunutum.” 

3 Haoda Hint, ttccl. li. L Join I baa, Ft fa tv. 100 ealtit Oregory ** Kaicmtmt 

tiw apoKtoluH." t may here add a rule, alleged t« havo boon given by 

)gory to Urn Kiigtinh, eunoornlng Kmtx*r tmdn : 11 Hunt quattuer lettttita 

dtuor temporum amii, id uhI vorbi, iMmiathi, autumn* of* hioimn, Irlunititn 

rium in prhua hobdemada t,ptud rages i mao; itntnnum aoruudum in hoMo* 

hw punt Pimtoouaten ; ioiuulum tortium in plena hobdmuadu auto autumnale 
uiuoctium; ioiunium quartum in plena hobdmuadn unto natsilo trnmini, 

mium in foria «exta por tutum annum mal a Fauehu uiqim ad iVijtiruii.u, 
«i malor fewtivita* fuorit.” Thin ramm hi prububiy njnirbm i, n«<’ II. mA 

ii. SS. Fur Humci fragment* A attributed t»* i *r*s^7* A *.* -mnhrni, 

ihuL 6d, 54, 
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admonition to persuade thorn to make t hit lu*l£r peaee with 

himself* and to undertake, in omjuuoUnu with him, the work 
itf prearhing the gospel to tho hiolhcii, tor I ho 1 a »nI s sake/* * 
But it was fell tai both sides that tlu* terms ot stteh “ ( ’uthulie 
peiieet 1 involved the surrender «*t t h*oe tstrtal eu mmis and usages 
whieh were considered hy Auguuine to hr a mruarr to the 
unity of the rhmvh. And this ml of submission the British 
clergy were not prepared to make. 

Tlie Welsh Church at tliin time was essentially a monastics 
Church, it s whole organization hr me Irnilt up round the monas¬ 
teries. Its bishop ; were members, u onilly ithh.its, of monastic 
establishments, and limy serin fu have !«’rtt 11**tt dun-eian, Its 
clergy also were uttitdied fit fh«* iuome»terie s and imt strictly 
parochial In order In he ordained, a We! dim.m was obliged 
to heroine n member of " the tjjle m|' l te saint " ( i,*\ to join a 
monastery) J h’ders bring purl of lie* tubal rights, and those who 
belonged to the tribe, hut those only, bring entitled to them. 
The rhurehes too were colonies from the great monasteries* 
built tm inouastie bind, served by luoniuie rSersy, and eulled 
after the saint by whom the monastery was founded. In short* 
the system of Christianity v*hHt flmmilwd in Wales was 
monaslir, not diore utm The land was covered with a network 
of religious institutions, eousuting of some seven or eight 
primdpal monasteries with their euJwjur'i, and eobtides of 
colonies, And this wan the Welsh Chuivh. 

Further, the constitution id* fhia imataslm t Imrrh was 
essentially tribal The rluii or tithe was it 1 moat characteristic 
feature. M This idea of a tribe/* my s Mi. Willis I hind ,' 4 M per- 
vnded each imumsfen, the w h*»Jr of fins members of %\ Inch, not 
only in tin* monastery itself, bn? ah» in all its mtbonlttifite 
houses, Were run side red to f *rm o|*e family of tribe, . . . Till! 
Ifiofiiistir family, the errleusstir d tribe, began to hr spoken of 
ns the tribe of tin? saint, tlie member* of whirl \v%\m were nil 
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m tlxo saint who had received from the pagan chief per- 
3 sion to settle on the lands of the lay tribe.” Thus every 
at monastic establishment was a sort of spiritual clan, in 
ich the abbat was chieftain, the officials represented the 
ids of the tribal families, and the monks worn the tribesmen. 
l the members of this spiritual clan regarded themselves us 
rted to one another, all lived on common land, and were 
intained by common funds, and owed allegiance to a common 
of, who was elected when possible from the kindred of the 
nder of the clan ; all, again, as belonging to the clan, had a 
im to protection or right of sanctuary, to maintenance and 
religious privileges. The tribal idea was still maintained 
on the great monastery established colonies of its own. Thu 
ighter-houses were regarded as closely associated with tin*, 
ther-house by the tie of relationship. The members of each 
onged to the same “tribe of the saint/' shared the saint* 
vileges, and participated in the same worship. Tims, just ns 
ulur Wales consisted of groups of tribesmen flustering round 
vorful lay chieftains, so oeclesiastical Wales consisted uf 
ups of tribesmen clustering round a few great monasteries 
nded by important saints. In order to possess any religions 
its at all,a Welshman must necessarily belong either to the 
Lesiastieal tribe itself or to tin*, tribe of the land on whieh 
ecclesiastical tribe was settled. In short, to be a member 
he Christian (thurch in Wales meant simply being eomiected 
h one or other of the great monastic clans. The governing 
iciples both in ecclesiastical and secular society were at this 
iod entirely tribal 

This tribal constitution of the Welsh monastic tluirrh 
mmts for the two following peculiarities. In the first pltier, 
h of the great monastic clans was entirely misgoverning 
[ independent. That one tribe should acknowledge the 
hority of another would have been a confession of inferiority, 
sortling to the tribal idea, a stranger was in variably re* 
dec! as an enemy, ami no Bidf-respecting tribe would have 
nutted to dictation from such a one. {fence the great 
uastic clans were entirely independent, and subject to the 
hority of none save their own abbat. There win m» 
union order or common rule, Kvery member of a elan 
'e Ms whole allegiance to Ids own particular settlement, tlm 
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priviU^t'H and rights of wliirh ho was hrupatvd to dofond won 
with arum against tin* onorouohinouH of any otlior sottloumnt 
In tho soound l»lart\ tlit* folio ton of tin* \\\ |>h im.mmtip rkjnry 
was to a grant oxfont inoroh a juvfomion ; if w as thoir hnsinosH 
as uiombors of tho roolpsumtioul ohui. Wo look in vain, flaw- 
fon\ imum»f tho Wokh olotios !W uhat aro grnorully ounnhkmd 
saintly virfuos, Hildas, tho iVniionf inis, tho rations of Wokh 
synods,and tho Wolsh laws oonohmivoly provo flint snoli virtnim 
won*, to say tin* loan, not gotmral. Loyally tu Ids ohm was 
almost tho only virtuo of tho Wrldt olorio. His main ohjoot 
was not to livo piously or to aproad tho t'htkfum *|»riinoa by 
prouohing* hut to dofoud nnd inomiso tho land » and jakilo^o; 
of tho ooolosumtioa! tribo to whioh ho bolonyod. Loyal tv to 
his mommtory was tlm first, and almost tho k*4, aifiolo in his 
ooilo of duty. 

Thus, spoiddny yofioriilly, wo may say that tho (Vltir 
Church in Wales omndsfod of an ityyfomito nf idans rriitriim 

in tt fow great monasteries, whkh won* oiifindy indeprndent 
uf ono another, and ovor whirls thoro existed no uuperiur 
authority. Archbishops, diueesau bCbopm and puroeldal clergy 
thoro woro mmo in tho .sonar in whiolt tho Lafiin understood 
thuso terms. Tho bishop nnd rlrrgv won* all nioinku's of 
tho mmiuHtcrioH, nnd (oxrep! those of thorn that happened to 
ho themselves tin* ubhuta) woro nubjeet tu tho atif huttly of tho 
bonds of tho tinmiLsteritv*. Tim nmmiatery nnd tho rlan wm« 
tho Welsh (‘huroh. 

We .see, then, that tho whole et»n»imuit*u of tho Church 
in Wales \ma totally dktimi !i«>ui thai *,f ik* Lnin, Tim 
Wo 1st i monastioisin was nut the Latin momoUmmm, tin* Wokii 

episcopate was not tho Larin episcopate, tho Wtrisb idoals worn 
not fho Latin ideals, nnd t!io WoL-di rrtdimiaofjrnl misjueraoy 
was nttorly opposed to tip- I ait in t^rli-daM ten! in j j nai J i an, 

IfosldoS IheSe fundamental dlltrfrfjrr^ flirfo Wrro moral llions 
mtjrrfwial divrjgnieo, in tho rmUoim of the min naurhe.*. 
For instmu’o, tho < Vltio rules fur determining the date of idistor 
differed from the lit mum in tho folhming three | nrl 
They bantut their enmpuf if hum on «t eyrie of mu*, •* uhieh 
Imd bent supplanted sta*'rtmi\rly m Lottie xXvAi bv thr hud 
yours 1 tytdo of WinritiH of A^nitiiiina mK TV/, and by flint of 
nineteen yonm of l donymm* Kuymtm * u. hdkmlwso rhiingos 
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being designed to bring the Roman reckoning into harmony 
with the Alexandrian/’ They allowed the Easter festival 
to be celebrated on the 14th day of the moon, if a Sunday, 
and consequently not later than the 20th day of the moon; 
whereas the Romans allowed it from the 15th to the 21st days 
of the moon inclusive. And according to them the earliest date 
on which Easter Day could fall was March 25th, the latest 
April 21st; while the Koman limits were March 22nd and 
April 25th. 1 Again, the British differed from the Roman 
Church in that they did not “ perform the ministry of baptizing 
fully according to the manner of the Holy and Apostolic Church 
of Rome.” The precise difference is unspecified, and has been 
conjectured to be the use of single, instead of trine, immersion, 
or the omission of the chrism or confirmation. 2 Again, the shape 
of the tonsures differed in the two Churches—the Latin tonsure 
being a circular crown, while the Celt shaved the whole front 
of the head from ear to ear, letting the hair hang down behind. 3 
There were other points of difference, 4 but these were the 
principal ones on which the future controversies were to turn. 

There is no doubt whatever that Augustine was placed in an 
exceedingly difficult position. With paganism pure and simple 
he was able to cope, but with this peculiar form of Welsh 
Christianity he was at a loss how to deal. He could make 
nothing of the grim, shaven abbats, whose religion was 
irrevocably bound up with the tribal system, and whose 
interests were entirely absorbed in the maintenance and 
extension of the rights of their clan. In the face of their 
unconquerable attachment to their ancestral usages, he found 


1 H. and S. i. pp. 152-153 ; Plummer Bede vol. ii. Excursus, p. 348 sgg .; 
Bright History p. 86 sggt .; D. G. A. “ Easter ” ; Stokes Ireland and the Celtic 
Church Lecture viii. 

2 H. and S. i. pp. 153,154, believe that the reference is to single immersion. 
But I think this is scarcely probable in view of Gregory’s authorization of 
single immersion in Spain (see above, Yol. I. pp. 411,412); though it is possible, 
of course, that Augtfstine did not know of this authorization. On the other 
hand, St. Patrick’s Epistle to Coroticus mentions the chrism and confir¬ 
mation : the authenticity of tins document, however, is doubtful. 

3 See Baeda Hist. Heel. v. 21; Beeves Adamnan p. 350. Gregory of 
Tours tells us that a Saxon colony at Bayeux used the Celtic tonsure (Hist. 
Franc . x. 9), and a tonsure like the Celtic was condemned in Spain by the 
Fourth Council of Toledo, 633, c. 41. 

4 H. and S. i. 154,155. 
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himself helpless. He might lecture them on M <’ut holie peace n 
but such ^Catholic could only be obtained by auh- 

verting the whole constitution of tie* Welsh Church and sub¬ 
stituting the foreign system of the Latina. lie might point 
cmt that by following their own traditions they were Hefthm 
themselves in opposition Bt °all the Clmtvhes throughout the 
world whirh an* in harmony with one another in i ’hrist ”; hut 
such an argument fell pointless tm the ears of men whoso 
peculiar pride was their tribal independence. Prayers, exhor¬ 
tations, even a mirarle, wore alike unavailing. At length 
Augustine, wearied out, adjourned the dba-nobon, on the under¬ 
standing that another conference should soon be hold, at which 
a larger number of the British clergy should he present. 

The jdiiee of the second conference is imt mentioned, hut 
we nmy assume that it was the saute m b»dWe, According to 
the tradition kwmn to Bede, s»«v**n Brtftdt bishops attended, 1 
together with “several must learned mm," »■ porially from the 
celebrated monastery of Bangor is cord un-ur (‘{tester}, then 
imdrr. the government of the abbat Bitmtli. A story, which 
however can seurmily be authentic, relates that, before pro¬ 
ceeding to the pliice of meeting, the BittCIi sought mil a wise 
and holy uuehoret, and cn»mmli<*d him whether they should 
abandon the traditions of their i dttttvh, us Augustine bade them. 
Ilia answer was: “ If Augustine k n num of <|ud, fellow him.*' 
^Wfiijt proof can we have of this * M maid they. The hermit 
replukl: H t hir Lord mtyi% ftike My y.,u t ami leant uf 

Me, /(ft / am meek ami itnrhy in h<art t If, thm # this Augustine 
is meek and lowly in heart* we umy believe that it k the yoke 
of (*hmf whieh he bears himself and \iltirlt he presents to you ; 
hut if lie is ungentle and proud, it is clear that he k not from 
Clod, and tint! you should not receive his words/* ** But how/* 
they linked again, " are we to know this f ** ## i ‘on t rive/* was 

the answer, ** that Augustimi utnl liin people r*?neh the place of 
siumtiug before you, If he rises nt your approach, tliett listen 
obediently to him, knowing that lie in the servant of Christ; 
hut if Ini dunpimsM you and will n»a rise to greet you, though you 
art tlin larger party, then treat him tiLto with coiitumpt/* 

Tins utivicis of the hermit was noted upon. When the British 

* ** Them lit no Ituaworiby <*.\i m s!»hw &’$»<* t ** 

(II. iwal 8. ill, 41), Vi, Witlift burnt t W'k i 'h'.tn'h %n WuUi i j* an. 
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arrived at the place of meeting, Aligns tine was sitting in his 
chair, and for some reason, whether to assort his arehiepiscopal 
dignity or because he despised these half-savage, half-pagan 
Welshmen, he did not rise. The tactless discourtesy enraged 
the delegates, who condemned him as a proud foreigner, and 
steadily contradicted everything he said. Augustine made them 
a speech which was scarcely calculated to conciliate* “Although 
many of your usages are contrary to ours, and indeed to the 
usages of the whole Church of God, yet, if you will obey me in 
these three things—if you will celebrate Easter at the proper 
time; if, in accordance with the custom of the holy 1 toman and 
Apostolic Church, you will complete the mimstrf;^ Baptism 
by which we are born again to God; and if you will join us in 
preaching the Word of God to the English, 1 —we Will quietly 
tolerate your other usages, though contrary to ours/j 1 Th£8|ply 
of the British clergy was that they would do mine o^^tsse 
things, 2 3 nor would they have Augustine for their ardi mfc oi). 
“If he will not rise up to greet us now,” so they sa/d 
themselves, “ ho will despise us as utterly worthless wi lls w# 
are his subjects.” Finding them immovable in their dmermi# > 
nation, Augustine uttered a stem warning. “ If you will no 
accept peace with brethren,” said he, “ you will have to nceep 
war from enemies; if you will not preach to tin*. English th 
way of life, you will sutler the punishment of death at Epfejjis- 
hands.” Years after, when at the buttle of Chester niJgjier 
of British clergy were ruthlessly hutdiered by Bth^lfrJBLh 
Destroyer, the words of Augustine were rtime|nhere^^nd 
acknowledged to he prophetic 2 ter 

Augustine had failed; the British bishops would huv&Cmo 
of him. Stiff Roman monk as ho was, he had no notion how 
he ought to treat his adversaries. He tried to impress them 
with his dignity, but only succeeded in enraging them. He 


1 It t« a pomdiiurlty of iliti Welsh inlets M ilmi they uttvor manned to have 
boon moved by that missionary which made the Irish wants instrumental 

In this conversion of Western KnmimS Bun Willis Bund, j>. 401 ; II. and 
B. I. jj, 154; and Hummor's !kd*i il. 70. Uomp&ro also Clroon Making e/ 
England p. 2*2!!, 

3 For tins legendary answer of llinoih, mm II, and H, 1, 1‘22. 

3 Baudfti/isC Red. ii, 2, Tighcrnach and Ann. tUimb. date Urn buttle of 
Chester 01S. The Sax. CVi ron, gives 007, but thin is go no rally admittod to Iks 

Incorrect. 
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himself helpless. He mk 'ht lecture them mi ('utholic peace/ 5, 

but rnieh ** (datholie pan* ” could only be obtained by sub-, 
verting Hit! whole iHiiiKt if til ton of the Welsh rhtnvlt and sub¬ 
stituting the foreign system of flit* Latins, lit* might point 
out that by following their own traditions they worn sotting 
themselves in opposition to ’mil the riiurehe.s throughout the 
world which aiv in harmony with one another in rhrist ”; hut 
aueh an argument fell pointless on the earn of men whoso 
peculiar pride was their tribal mdepmdenre, Bravery exhor¬ 
tations, even a miracle, wen' alike unavailing. At length 
Augustine, wearied out, adjourned the ddeu abort, on the under¬ 
standing that another cimJVivnre should soon bo held, at which 
a larger number of the British clergy should bo present. 

The place of the second conference is not mentioned, luit 
we rimy assume that it wars the same m before. According to 
the tradition known to Bede, seven Brtii h bdhopi attended/ 
together with M several most learned tm*n/' e penally from th« 
eeltdwled monastery of Banner rood nmur t'heater), than 
under* the government of tin* nbbat Ihfidh. A story, which 
however ran scarcely bo tinihritf f«% relates that, before pro¬ 
ceeding in the place of meeting, the Bntidi sought out a wise 
and holy anchoret, nnd rmimtlfed him whether they should 
abandon the traditions of their t latfdt, in Augustine bade them. 
Ilia answer was: ** If Augustine is n man of Oml, follow him/* 
<*\V^bUJtt proof eitn we have of Ildar* said they. The hermit 
rupfttld: 11 < >ur Isird says, Tab My y^b !*/*<*» ymg me/ Ram of 
J/r, far 1 am mmk ami luivly in imui. If, fling this Augustine 
is meek and lowly in heart, we may bdtovts that it is I lit' yoke 
of (Christ which he bears himself and which he presents to you ; 
but if lie is ungentle and proud, it in dear that lie is not from 
(tod, nnd that you slant Id not receive his words, * ** But how/ 

they nuked again, "are we to know this?” “tYmtrive/* whs 
Uus answer, “thut Augustine and his people much the plmm of 
meeting before you. If In* rises lit your approach, then listen 
ohudimitly to him, knowing that he is the sen ant of Christ; 
hut if lie despises yon nnd will to 4 rise to greet ytm, though you 
art tins larger party, then treat him also with cunUttupi/* 

The advice of the hermit was tided upon. When the British 

1 ** Tliete k nci trustworthy rvehus**#* m ste»w who th*?.*** hUh«*r** wer<t M 
|1L sual 8. lit. 41 ). Cf. Wiltii Iluial t'tUw GHunh m %\Ak% j»§c lHf* t *M*L 
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arrived at tho place of meeting, Augustine was sitting in liis 
chair, and for some reason, whether to assort his arehiepiscopal 
dignity or because he despised these half-savage, half-pagan 
Welshmen, he did not rise. The tactless discourtesy enraged 
the delegates, who condemned him as a proud foreigner, and 
steadily contradicted everything he said. Augustine made them 
a speech which was scarcely calculated to conciliate. “ Although 
many of your usages are contrary to ours, and indeed to tho 
usages of the whole Church of Cod, yet, if you will obey me in 
these three things—if you will celebrate Easter at the proper 
time; if, in accordance with the custom of the holy Homan and 
Apostolic Church, you will complete the ministrf;^ baptism 
by which we are born again to Cod; and if you wifi join us in 
preaching the Word of Cut! to the English, 1 * 3 —we Will quietly 
tolerate your other usages, though contrary to ours.i ThSftply 
of the British clergy was that they would do mine ou^eso 
things,nor would they have Augustine for their archaKJmp. 

“ If he will not rise up to greet us now,” so they sajd Ife mf 
themselves, “ ho will despise us as utterly worthless wI mP war 
are his subjects.” .Finding them immovable in their deformity 
nation, Augustine uttered a stern warning. “ If jam will note- 
accept peace with brethren,” said he, 44 jam will have to accept 
war from enemies; if you will not preach to tho English Uidf* 
way of life, you will sutler the punishment of death at F^^pisliy 
hands.” Years after, when at the battle of Cheater mJ m or.4% 1 
of British clergy were ruthlessly butchered by KtlmlfrfflLhflHE 
Destroyer, the words of Augustine were rtnneftilierc^^iul 
acknowledged to be prophetic; 1 teg 

Augustine had failed ; the British bishops would lmvJZouti 
of him. Stiff Roman monk m he was, lie had no notion how 
he ought to treat Ids adversaries. He tried to impress them 
with his dignity, but only succeeded in enraging them. He 


1 It Is ft pmntHarUy of the Welsh iiiilati “ Unit Uwy tiuvor Htwmcul to havo 
boon moved by that mbcttitintiry itpirit which minks the Irbdt saints iniitrumeutiil 
In tho convornion of Wont era Kurope,** Hoe Willis lliind, p, 401 ; If. and 
8. I. p. 1M; and Plummer**! lkxU\ if, 7f*« Compary also Cl mini Making of 
Mngkmd p. *229. 

58 For tho kpnttery antiwar of Diaoth, mm If. and B, I. 122. 

3 B mdti Jlist, FdrL ii. *1. TlgWrn&rh and ,4 an. (lamia data tho battle «»f 
Chostor 618. Tho Sax. Chnm. givoii 607, but thin at go no rally admitted to bo 
incorrect. 
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tried to win them by tmieemojH, lrnt tiny wished f*»r no con- 
eeasions from one whme authority they did not reengnme. He 
rebuked them harshly ami threatened them, and Ida threats com¬ 
pleted the rupture, ( Vrtuinly in Ida dealings with the Welsh¬ 
men Augustine made many mistakes, jet it is only fair to admit 
that, where he failed, even the most (netful diplomatist would 
scmreely have sueeeeded. Had thvgory himself been then*, with 
all Ida eharm ami nmrteay, with Ids skilful method of eomhiniim 
pliancy with firmness, and Ids readiness to % hdd in lesscw 
matters if he rould carry Ids main point, even lie would not 
have fared much better. The Ihnuuns necessarily asked too 
mueh. Their demands implied lie* overthrow of the (1um*h 
settlement in Wales, the abrogation of the independence ami 
freedom whieh that Church had hitherto enjoyed, the annihila¬ 
tion of its most dial birth e usages, and the imposition of a 
foreign yoke whieh it had never hitherto m uu> time admitted, 
Such demands must inevitably have hem rejected, The Welsh 
Christian dung siuhbondy to his peculiar form of religion, 
anil resented alt attempts t»» make him accept the religion 
of Home, The resist imre which Augustine encountered, savs 
Mr, Willis Ihmd, was dm* really to the fart M that In* pivaehed 
u Christianity pari of whieh was the total mm throw of the 
religion that then existed in Wales, It was u*»t so much a 
matter of doctrine nr of Church government, a i of the suhstitu- 
lion of the hit in ideas of the Christian faith for the strange 
amalgamation of Christianity amt paganism which was the 
then existing religion," 1 The Welsh, in fail, wne really fight¬ 
ing, not a buttle for any particular form »*r r^truumy, but the 
battle of their own Welsh ( Imreli, m if It nil bn faults, again, h| 
an alien Church. It was a struggle f»»r freedom fr»»m foreign 
interferenee, 

Ihsiippointed of help fr*i!i$ the r.fgiT clergy, Aitgustiim 
was lett In do th»* best In* mold tofth hr* fteiinii pjmats ami 
tttoliks, KUpporte* i by the |»m« I'ilnl moist atiee of Klhefhnrt. 
Of Ids U\\ n tlloxeltletifs fl'Mill this time onward Cede tells 
m nothing, and tbmtgb legends have been preserved of Ids 
wanderings iu iMighuuh and even ot a vruf to Ireland, they am 
untrustworthy.We know, however, that, in the year hop he 

1 Willi* tUlfi t f CeeU; Ua,V<j*. J IB, 

* Thorn (A\ ?. liuy oty. iu» "h*; •. 4 the i»«*.l A OmVa \\\ml 
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made some attempt towards carrying out another of (Gregory's 
directions, by consecrating two bishops. The see of Rochester 1 
was established for the kingdom of the West Ken tings, Justus 
being ordained bishop, and in this new episcopal city King 
Ethelbert built and endowed a church which, in memory 
perhaps of the famous monastery on the Caelian, was dedicated 
to St. Andrew. 2 For London, the capital of the Fast Saxons 
where Saebert, a nephew of Ethelbert, was king—Mellitus was 
consecrated missionary-bishop, and in this city also Ethelbert 
laid the foundation of the cathedral church of St. Paid. 
Finally, feeling that his end was drawing near, and being loth 
to leave the infant Church of Canterbury even for an hour 
without a bishop, Augustine (following, says Bede, the example 
of St. Peter, who is said to have consecrated Clement as his 
coadjutor and successor) himself ordained Laurent ins as \m 
successor in the metropolitan see. 8 It is noteworthy that, 
although London was now the seat of a bishopric', Augustine 
made no attempt to carry out Gregory’s wish and fix tin* ureh- 
bishopric there. He doubtless realized the unwisdom of trans¬ 
ferring the centre of Church organization from tho capital of 
Ethelbert, who was so powerful and so well disposed to pro 
mote the Christian cause; ami perhaps also la* had an ufKvfmtt 
for the place, which had been the scene of his own struggles 
and triumphs, so that ho could not hear to deprive it of 
its primatial honours. Whatever tIn* reason may have 
been, Augustine in this respect deliberately set aside the 

everywhere throughout tho whole land of tho Knf-clhh,” (loeelin takes him 0* 
York ; William of Malmesbury to Cerne in Corset; Urn author of tho Vtia S, 
Livmi to Ireland; Thomas of Kly would make him found 11 rhureh in 
Gratundou, near Kly. 

1 Malmesbury 0c»ta Pant. p. ttfl dimeribos liorlionier 1111 " uppidum nitu 
nimium angustum, sod quia in edit** lueatum, flmin vndeuthiMimo nUuitur, 
hostihuH sine perioulo non aeeoHKibile.” 

2 Suo Ethelbert’s charter, If. and B, Ill, p, 5*1. 

3 Baeda Hint. Red. ii. 4, This pmeetidlitg was uummmiritl, although 
not without precedent. (St. Athanasius, for instance, murnwraiml hh r.ueeiv.irior 
Peter five days Indore Inn death.) On bishops nominating their own mrrev.*n*M, 
see Grog, Tur. Hint. Franc, v. 4H; vi. 15. A itoman hyjuhI in 405 furbwdn 
bishops, ** no Huee«H»u»ru8 huoh doslgnent M ; and the request of \Unbitwt< to 
consecrate his successor wan refused by Pope Ztwdmrltei, an tnnng 
omnem eecdiiHiasticam regulam vel instituta patrnm " {. 15 m. Miuj. p, 1 
Kor tho tra<lition of Clement’s ordination by Sf, lVter, see Ihct, Vhr, 

“ Clemens Itomanus,” and Plummer's Ikdc ii. p, bib 
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Pope/s inal ructions, ami hemvfurth 1 11* 4 ureltbiahops remained 
nt Oauterbury. 

On the 2i»th of May* probably in tin* year OKI/ Augustine 
died. As tin* (’hureh of SS. Peter and Paul was nut yet fininluHt, 
his bmly was laid ft>r a time in ground adjaerut. Hut a few 
years afterward^ it w as ivimaui to a side ehapel of tin* church, 
and over the tumb mas placed t lit* epitaph : " Hum runt a the 
Lord Augustine, first A rabbi dmpnft t 'auterhury, mine being matt 
hither formerly by !li** bleuwd Oregory, Pontiff uf the Uuinan 
city, and being aided by t»od with tin* gift of w orbing miracles, 
brought Kim: Kfladbrit and Ida people from the worship of 
idnts bi the fait It c*f t’hrial, and having finished the days uf big 
ministry in pean% died oft tint 2 bfb day ot May, in the reign nf 
the saute king/' ’ J 

Of lute years there has been it tendem-v, ut lea 4 in Knglund, 
tu undervalue somewhat Augustine's eharaeter and work. This, 
perhaps, is tt natural reurtiou from the extravagant eulogies which 
Jt was formerly the fashion t»* bestow upon IdmA Augustine 
was certainly not 11 great man, K\eii 111 a mi ntofiary he eanmit 
be classed in the saute categoiy as mm like Humfare ur Francis 
Xavier, He had little adaptability, little p»»w v\ uf dealing in 
masterly fashion with unfamiliar umde t of life and thought, 
little originality nf concept hm 4 little personal charm. He hail 
lived fur years in 11 narrow groove, and he imwv gmir stuveeded 
in escaping frum it He was able tu rany out orders, could 
du the thing that wna pointed out for him, but wle-u left to 
his mvn resources lie was apt t«* full in?** difficulties und to 
make mistakes, Hut when we June mud tins, wv have iiutd the 
worst. If Augustine was a somewhat ordinan wait, mi tu du 
mi extraordinary work in which he '^fur!nurs bjttitdrtvd, he wits 
nevertheless n man uf sterling goodie- e$, ««f daunt less courage, 
uf unswerving loyalty tu duty* *»f m*ble mid /ndfemerificing life. 
With dogged pel ir\rium*e he pUI amd ?fm path III W hit’ll Ids 
feet wnv set, mw »r llmObm: b*-fts** * 4 eiaebu mi shirking any 
risk* but bmving all thing? m the raws* %4 Truth, And lei 

1 The r§*lUij*!i hi IKS. *r , -U'. vu:4 la s-U*. 'me e a jornf, Thin 

last imiisr A haw* Urn *• .urn-* U«ai:> r»4 jim-s* if a - i Uv? iu+u tiio p iml, 
li, 4), TSmrit *0*4 Kiiah.ua <> ‘ih ***?$, IS ms,«,>*■*• * t W^gcr-iirt ami tlin 
(‘fmnimm H Kriir i%, <U#I, 

? iis.f. fum ii fi 
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accomplished much in the short eight years of his ministry. 
He laid a firm foundation for the English Church; ho made 
the first decisive conquest, which it became the business of lus 
successors to improve and consolidate. (Joining to Britain with 
almost everything against him, ignorant of the people, of their 
customs, and even of their language, ho managed, in a pi to of 
all, to plant the standard of Christianity securely in our 
island. The man who could do such a work must have had 
qualities, both of heart and head, which it is sheer folly to 
despise. To minimize the achievements of Augustine, to under¬ 
rate his character, to dwell persistently on his failings without 
taking due account of his counterbalancing virtues, is as stupid 
as it is unjust and ungrateful. 

I will close my account of the English mission with the 
paean of triumph which Gregory could not refrain from inter¬ 
polating into the midst of his Commentary on dob. “ By the 
shining miracles of His preachers Cod has brought to flu? faith 
oven the extremities of the earth. In out', faith has He linked 
the boundaries of the East and the West, ho! the tongue of 
Britain, which before could only utter barbarous sounds, has 
lately learned to make the Alleluia of the Hebrews resound in 
praise of Cod. ho 1 the ocean, formerly so turbulent, lies ealin 
and submissive at the feel of the saints, and its wild movement \ 
which earthly princes could not control by the sword, art' spell - 
bound with the fear of Cod by a few simple words from the 
mouth of priests; and he who, when an unbeliever, never 
dreaded troops of fighting men, now that he believes, fears the 
tongues of the meek. For by the words he has heard from 
heaven, and the miracles which shine around him, In* teeohes 
the strength of the knowledge of Cod, so that he is afraid to do 
wrong, and yearns with Ids whole heart to come to the grace of 
eternity.” 1 

While Cregory was sending missions to convert the pagan 
English, and writing admonitions to Urn Frank princes f * stamp 
out heathenism in Caul, he was nut unmindful of the duty of 
converting the pagans who were to he found nearer home. M We 
have been informed/' so he wrote to the Bishop of Termrina 4 

1 Mbr.xzv H. 21. Thin piMHitKo must have lx am mhb'd to Uw Cnmiiwuhuy 
after it« oomplotion. 

8 All* vUL 19. For Idolatrous worship of in HO, iU’0 iCxiVV, ft. n, t. 
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u that errtnin persons in your diore^e worship trees and <1 u many 
other unlawful nets routrary to the t hristiaii faith; aiul wo 
are surprised that your Fraternity has delayed intlioting a severe 
punishment for this. ^ e therefore udnnmidi yen new to make 
a careful search for these people, and w lieu you ha\ e learned 
the truth of the matter, t*» niie-.e punishment to he intituled on 
them, that the wrath of (»*»d may he appeased, and ether men 
may leant from the example what eh.t aisement they will have 
te expert in snrh a ease. We h.u e also writ fen to MnuntH the 
ViceA Nunes to help you in this matter, that y«m may have no 
exruse for not apprehending them/’ In the island i esjieriidly 
then* seems to have hren a romnderahle number of ignorant 
nmtien who .atill practised idolatry. Thus the bishop of 
Tymlaris in Sicily complained that there were idolaters in 
Ids diocese, some of whom lie had con\ erfed, widle llie rest 
were proteeted ** by tie* patronage 1 f powerful people or by the 
nature of the places in which tbr\ Imd," It teems evident 
that the heathen in tiuestion w«-re peasants who dwelt in 
inaccessible mountain fastnesses, and aba* that, the bishop's 
missionary efforts had not been confined merely to preaching. 
Gregory» however* ayinputhizrd with his zeal, and wrote to 
the Fraeior of Sicily» Itegghn; him to gi*e even assistance. 1 
In Corsica, again, pagans were to hi* found. Seine o! tliem had 
been converted and baptized* hut had resumed the practice ut 
idolatry; others restated all tin* ellbm of the Ibsltop of Aleria 
to win them. “You must try/ 1 Otegory wrote to the bialuip,* 
11 to bring them into the fold of Almighty t#od* by admonishing 
them, hy beseeching, by impressing on them tlie terrors of the 
future, judgment, hy proving to them that they ought not to 
worship storks and stone;?, so that when our Imrd conies your 
Holiness nuiv hr f»*und in the number of llri sainfii. I*or wdinf 
work run von do more useful and mote sublime than to give 

1 ipi' f u\. to " ,'vi ij ‘.hit s;- Sr. 'I'.- ’.So s-14 sum *‘uU 00 aitfar> 

Ilofttlft j hi hUi \n '|;nl4i'o .C .. 1 . t-n | <*rnr*.ei mo-.iafi ** Nevjitiorttfl 

Hof. tilif. r. C* o f* r. 1“’ f riiikiu t* irV-'-s xi,< wii !U<o\ who tielfl 

rFri<$ireil« vir-w « #1* si! tU*. TooU v, %\e-tr v *!0*r * h* - > OAiiie -<*f ii 

hi AtismnUm wticiv I hr\ \ir~fr m n.44 ihnt Fo^ibly 

llir Aiijirllii ar*» la WnUiUrU won fl;-? 1 , «',iae 4 k '»*o*-.r 4 wetiW uiaki 
out tluit t t Mi^bi at* trit fO*4 i*« foaului^ ** iin^^Mrum 

» IW. vilh 1, 
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your mind to the vivifying and gathering in of .souls, and to 
win an immortal gain for God, who has committed to you the 
office of preacher? We have sent your .Fraternity fifty sulidi to 
purchase rohes for those to he baptized.” 

In the island of Sardinia the country people clung to the 
old heathenism with peculiar tenacity, and Gregory learned 
with indignation that on the lauds of the nobles, anti cum of 
the Church itself, there were many peasants who were permitted 
to continue pagans. To the,nobles and proprietors of Sardinia he, 
accordingly sent a strong renumstranc.e 1 : 14 Lo ! you can see that, 
the end of the world is dose at hand, you see how the sword of 
man and of Cod rages against us, and yet you, who worship the 
true Cod, look on and say nothing, while thesis eommitted to 
you bow down to stones! What, 1 pray you, will you say in 
the tremendous judgment, seeing that you have received Coda 
enemies into your power, and yet you disdain to subdue and 
recall them to Him?” Ho also to Archbishop Januaries lie 
wrote 2 : “Should I succeed in finding a pagan peasant belonging 
to any bishop whatever in the island of Sardinia, 1 shall \ i et it 
severely on that bishop.” To remedy this sharking state of 

things Gregory sent two missionaries .. Felix, a bishop, and the 

monk Cyriaeum.to preach to the pagans, and he re-established 

the bishopric of Kausiana, whrre, owing to the scarcity of clergy, 
then', were many pagans 'diving like will Insists ami entirety 
ignorant of God.” a If the misguided heathen remained deaf to 
exhortation, Gregory wain prepared to coerce them into accepting 
Christianity. In the case of the heat hen " eolotd ” on Church 
estates, lie ordered that their dues should be increased until 
they were starved into surrender. 44 If any peasant should be 
found so perfidious and obstinate m to refuse to amm to 
Cod, he must be oppressed with the heaviest and most burden¬ 
some payments, until be in compelled by the very pain of the 
exactions to hasten to the right way ,” 1 Uther pagans \wiv tit 
he otherwise dealt with. 41 Against idolaters, soothsayers, ano 
diviners" wrote Gregory to Januaries, 41 we vehemently exhort 
your Fraternity to he on the watch with past oral wakcfulm-ei, 
and publicly among the people to p remit against the mm wh*» 

* Kp}h iv, as. 3 ihid , iv. un. * lh h §, n, 

4 Ibitl, iv. aC. For tlm met h mi lirtv ivrmumHidr*!, «on f'pp v 
quoted UeliiW, pj», iSS, 150, 
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do such, things, and recall them by persuasive exhortation from 
the pollution of such sacrilege and from temptation of Divine 
judgment and peril in the present life. If, however, you find 
them unwilling to amend and correct their ways, we desire you 
to arrest them with fervent zeal. If they are slaves, chastise 
them with blows and torments, whereby they may be brought 
to amendment. But if they are free men, let them be led to 
penitence by strict confinement, as is suitable, so that they who 
scorn to listen to words of salvation which reclaim them from 
the peril of death, may at any rate by bodily torments be 
brought back to the desired sanity of mind .” 1 

Gregory’s efforts for the conversion of the natives of 
Sardinia were to some extent thwarted by the nefarious con¬ 
duct of the Imperial officials, particularly the Praeses, who, 
in consideration of a substantial bribe, was willing to wink 
at the practice of idolatry. What was still more scandalous, 
those pagans who had formerly paid for a licence to worship 
their idols, when they became converted were still compelled to 
make the payments as before. When Gregory’s missionaries 
remonstrated against this injustice, the official calmly replied 
that he had been obliged to pay so large a sum of money to 
procure his office, that he could only recoup himself by exac¬ 
tions of this kind. The missionaries then reported the matter 
to Gregory, who sent a formal complaint to the Empress 
Constantina . 2 

Besides the peasants scattered over the island, there dwelt 
in the mountains near Cagliari a barbarous and idolatrous tribe 
of robbers called the Barbaricini This people, according to 
Procopius , 3 were Moors, who had been expelled from Africa by 
the Vandals, and had settled in Sardinia, where by their lawless 
violence they had established a reign of terror. They were all 
heathen with the exception of their chieftain, Hospito, who was 
a Christian, and to him Gregory wrote, urging him to bring 
his subjects to the faith, or at least to give every facility for 

1 Epjo. ix. 204. 

2 Ibid. v. 38. See below, pp. 241, 242. If the official here referred to is the 
Spesindens wbo was Praeses in 600, we may conjecture that be altered bis ways, 
for we find Gregory writing to tbe latter to request bim to co-operate with 
tbe Bisbop of Fansiana in evangelizing tbe beatben provincials (ibid. xi. 12). 

3 Procop. Bell. Vand . ii. 13. 
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preaching to the .Roman missionaries Felix ami < A riaem 1 
Iknibtless the rough harharian win flattered at retching a 
communication from the Rope, and was quite willing that 
his people should he converted. The military sttee *-cm oi 
Duke Zabardas, the <iovernor of Sardinia, tended to the stini- 
result, since he would only grant peace to the \auquhhrd 
barbarians on condition of their beeomiug t IttAdbtfeiJ Hm 
tribe did not, indeed, become converted all at once, hut the 
reports of the missionaries seem to hu\e been sntldurtejy, ami 
towards the end of his life ( Jregory learnt with pleasure that 
“ numbers of the barbarians and provincials in Surdmm, by 
God's grace, were hastening to embrace the t’hrhlbin faith with 
the utmost devotion/'** 

In his treatnumt of tht% heathen, us well an in hi * treatment 
of herelies and schismatics, Gregory was not lev* intolerant 
than the rust of Ids contemporaries, It is true that, in 1 i * 
natural gentleness, he was averse from extreme measures f h* 
was quite willing to try every means threat‘s perma-m n 
exhortations before resorting to violence. Rail wh**u tin *• 
means failed he had no hesitation whatever in ‘wHing a j- r 
sedition afoot. Thus we find him prescribing lax* n 'Unp* 
imprisonment, and torture fur the obstinate pnent^ in Sardinia , 
Sending soldiers from Rome to coerce the lOitiift arhreua!n*' 3 , 
entreating in urgent term; the ufliruli uf Africa to nivam/** 
a persecution of the I burnt tutu; exhorting R.juuh'hihhs and 
Kthelbert to compel their heathen stibjrefa tn ud»«pt the 
faith of Christ, He never had the hunt m-ruj*!** in invoking 
the assistance of the seentar arm for Urn mipptvs mut of !he 
enemies of the Church, and it seemed n, him «|iiUe tmUmit and 
justifiable to employ force where per«tiiid**ii wna titGlerf mil 
Much an altitude of intolerance w 11s, of mu me, t*haraci«*rm!ic uf 
his age, and would scarcely lm\e enltwt for rentall*, hot net 
Gregory permitted himself, in a remarkable way, to rehm Lm 
general principle, in favour of the Jews. 

At this time the Jews were net that lit utmost every pm * m -e 
of what had once been the Roman Empire m tho ICuM. m 
Greece and the islands, in Africa, in Italy, m fdml and 
Spain, and in parts of ( #ermun v, On the whot**, th<* y •;*•* m 
to have been fairly prosperous. In Africa they » arnud uji an 
1 Rpp. Iv. m. * ihd, iv. 
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do such things, and recall them by persuasive exhortation from 
the pollution of such sacrilege and from temptation of Divine 
judgment and peril in the present life. If, however, you find 
them unwilling to amend and correct their ways, we desire you 
to arrest them with fervent zeal. If they are slaves, chastise 
them with blows and torments, whereby they may be brought 
to amendment. But if they are free men, let them be led to 
penitence by strict confinement, as is suitable, so that they who 
scorn to listen to words of salvation which reclaim them from 
the peril of death, may at any rate by bodily torments be 
brought back to the desired sanity of mind / 51 

Gregory's efforts for the conversion of the natives of 
Sardinia were to some extent thwarted by the nefarious con¬ 
duct of the Imperial officials, particularly the Praeses, who, 
in consideration of a substantial bribe, was willing to wink 
at the practice of idolatry. What was still more scandalous, 
those pagans who had formerly paid for a licence to worship 
their idols, when they became converted were still compelled to 
make the payments as before. When Gregory's missionaries 
remonstrated against this injustice, the official calmly replied 
that he had been obliged to pay so large a sum of money to 
procure his office, that he could only recoup himself by exac¬ 
tions of this kind. The missionaries then reported the matter 
to Gregory, who sent a formal complaint to the Empress 
Constantina . 1 2 

Besides the peasants scattered over the island, there dwelt 
in the mountains near Cagliari a barbarous and idolatrous tribe 
of robbers called the Barbaricini This people, according to 
Procopius , 3 were Moors, who had been expelled from Africa by 
the Yandals, and had settled in Sardinia, where by their lawless 
violence they had established a reign of terror. They were all 
heathen with the exception of their chieftain, Hospito, who was 
a Christian, and to him Gregory wrote, urging him to bring 
his subjects to the faith, or at least to give every facility for 

1 E'pjp. ix. 204. 

2 Ibid. v. 38. See below, pp. 241, 242. If the official here referred to is tbe 
Spesindeus who was Praeses in 600, we may conjecture tbat be altered bisways, 
for we find Gregory writing to tbe latter to request him to co-operate with 
tbe Bisbop of Pausiana in evangelizing tbe heathen provincials (ibid. xi. 12). 

3 Procop. Bell . Vand. ii. 13. 
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preaching to the Homan missionaries, Felix and (-yriaeus, 1 
])oubtless the rough barbarian was flattered at man vmg a 
communication from tHope, and wan quite willing that 
his peoples should bo converted. Tho military sureesses of 
J)uko Zabardas, tho (Juvernor of Sardinia, tondod to tho. same 
result, silica ho would only grunt potion to tho vanquished 
barbarians on condition of their becoming (’hristiansS The. 
tribe did not, indeed, become converted all at once, but the 
reports of the missionaries seem to have been satisfactory, and 
towards tin*, end of his life Gregory learnt with pleasure that 
“ numbers of the barbarians and provincials in Sardinia, by 
God's grace, were, hastening to embrace the Ghnstiim faith with 
the* utmost devotion. 1 '** 

In his triad meat of the heathen, as well as in Ids treatment 
of heretics and schismatics, Gregory was not less intolerant 
than the rest of Ids contemporaries. It is true that, in his 
natural gentleness, he was averse from extreme measures. He 
was quite willing to try every means threats, persuasions, 
exhortations before resorting to violence. Pud when these 
means failed lie, had no hesitation whatever in setting a per¬ 
secution afoot, Tims we find him prescribing taxes, stripes, 
imprisonment, and torture for the obstinate pagans in Sardinia; 
sending soldiers from Koine to coerce the Isfrtnn aehismatiea; 
entreating in urgent term; the oftiriulx of Africa to organize 
a persecution of the Ih nudists ; exhorting Brunieldldis and 
Kthulhert to compel flour heathen subjects to adopt the 
faith of Ghrai. He never had the least scruple in invoking 
the assistance of the secular arm for the suppression of the 
enemies of the Ghureh, and it seemed to film quite natural and 
justifiable to employ force where persimmon was ineffectual, 
Hucli an attitude of intolerance wits, of course, characteristic, of 
Ids age, and would scarcely have culled for remark, had not 
Gregory permitted himself, in n remarkable way, to relax bis 
general principle in favour of the Jews, 

At tins time the -Jews were settled m almost every province 
of what had once, been the Human Empire in the Emit, in 
Greece and the islands, in Africa, in Italy, in Gaul and 
Bpnin, and in parts of Germany, t Hi the whole, they seem 
to have been fairly prosperous. In Africa they curried on an 
1 Mpp. tv. it. i U A, to. it?,. * limit il Jsi. 
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extensive slave trade, in Spain they interested themselves in 
agriculture, at Constantinople anti Alexandria they were en¬ 
gaged in great commercial operations, in Caul they appear to 
have been rich and powerful. Even in Italy, where they were 
extremely unpopular, they had been well tnailed during the 
period of the Gothic occupation, 1 and the subsequent wars had 
been to their advantage. Nevertheless, in those countries at 
least where Urn Imperial laws remained in force, the Jews 
were subject to must serious disabilities. They were cruelly 
taxed, and excluded from all military and civil dignities, though 
not relieved of tlm burdens of those dignities. They wen* for¬ 
bidden to intermarry with Christians or to purchase Christian 
slaves. In litigation between Christians, or between Christians 
and Jews, the testimony of .lews was not admitted. The five 
power of bequest was denied them. Even in tin*, practice of 
their religious rites they were fettered, some of their festivals 
being prohibited, the use of tin? Minima being forbidden, ami 
their Rabbis not being allowed to make their o\\n calculations 
for the date of the Passover, A Jew who insulted or assaulted 
a Christian was liable to severe penalties, and he who stoned a 
Christian or endangered his life was burnt alive, Resides all 
this, the Jews were continually exposed to danger fr»»m out¬ 
breaks of popular fanaticism, and from the violent missionary 
aggressions of individual bishops, Xor was the lot of tins 
persecuted people much improved in the countries which no 
longer owned the authority of the Unman Emperor. In Spain 
the laws of Ueeeared outdid in harshness the legislation of 
Justinian ,J ; and in Gaul, though their condition was better than 

1 Tin \ Anonymm Vakdi h&a aatnry of rertaiu Jrwnuf Uavenna, who wwa in 

the habit of throwing bapU/md porv>m» into Urn river, amt u( msiKms a immlmry 
of the PiUt'hariHt. Tim (’hrmilan q in m\onK*\ burnt IftHr ?»yna^o|.*mni; 
whereupon the Jaws appealed to Tliei«tnrio, who ordered that the Clirhlmmt 
nhouhl pay fur their reiteration, and that thomi who Inal im tummy t*> eon* 
tribute ahould be fluffed throtttfh the htr*n-tn f ms a imtmhuumi for their 
violence. Of. the Rtininm 77in«/*»j j*-j, § MU. The eomhmt of TImodurie at 
Ravenna cimtruata ftuour&hly with that uf King Uuiitriiin u| llur^umt), who 
refund to mature at the public en, pernio a at Or Unit* u Uontroymt by 

tho Chrlistiann (Srng. ‘fur, Ui%L l»Vuim. viss. I). 

2 A*|#|X lx, 2 *iH ; ** Pmoierea iudieo, quia erevit do venire tipere lit bttifliluw 

Do! hoo quml . , . roamed, quia «’tim vmtrn iwellittiltn rotmtituthmem 
quandurn contra ludaourum perluliant tied Until, hi tie quibua pmlata fuerat 
rootitudimim viwtrms month iuthrtern fmeuuiuruin immmam olferomh in« 4iti 
aunt; qttam tiXouUtiuthi t f oitiiitii|etit r?t ummpottmlh Uui pltmiire Htdndo 
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elsewhere, they were liable to be compelled to receive baptism 
at the caprice of a Frankish king , 1 or to be hounded from their 
homes and estates by too zealous bishops . 2 

It is not a little remarkable that, at a time when the hand 
of every man was against them, when any ardent prelate felt 
himself safe in attacking them, when the secular powers, if they 
did not actually join in the persecution, at least rarely took 
steps to prevent it, the Jews found a resolute champion and 
defender in Pope Gregory the Great. For some reason or other 
the Pope steadily set his face against a persecution of the Jews, 
and refused to permit any violation of their legal rights or any 
attempt at forcible proselytism. Thus when Jews suffered 
from an injury, they got into a habit of appealing to Eome, and 
if their complaint was reasonable, they were sure of obtaining 
redress at the hands of the Pope. The following letter to the 
Bishops of Arles and Marseilles well illustrates the attitude 
which Gregory took up on this question 3 :— 

“ Several persons of the Jewish religion, living in this 
province, and travelling from time to time on business to 
Marseilles and the adjacent districts, have informed us that 
many Jews settled in those parts have been brought to the 
baptismal font not so much by preaching as by force. I believe, 
indeed, that the intention in this is praiseworthy, and I 
acknowledge that it proceeds from love of our Lord. But unless 
that intention be accompanied by a corresponding influence of 
Holy Scripture, I fear that the act will bring you no reward 
hereafter, and that the result in some cases will be the loss 
of the very souls we wish to save—which God forbid! For 
when any one is led to the baptismal font, not by the sweetness 
of instruction, but by compulsion, if he returns to his former 
superstition he perishes the more grievously from the very 

requirens auro innocentiam praetulit.” Hartmann refers to L. Wisig. xii. 2, 
12; Ooncil. Tolet. iii. c. 14; and A. Helfierich Entstehung u. Gesch. d. West- 
gothenrechts p. 41 sgg. 

1 Greg. Tur. Hist. Franc, vi. 17. For murder of Jews, see also ibid. vii. 
23. Compare the curious interview of Chilperic with Priscus, ibid. vi. 5. 

2 Greg. Tur. H. F. v. 11. Bishop Avitus said to the Jews: “Vi ego vos 
confiteri Dei Filium non impello, sed tamen praedico, et salem scientiae ves- 
tris pectoribus trado . . . Ideoque si vultis credere ut ego, estote unus grex, 
custode me posito ; sin vero aliud, abscedite a loco.” More than five hundred 
were baptized. 

3 EpV* i« 45. 
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cause which seemed to he tor him the beginning of a new life. 

I therefore beg your Fraternity to preach frequently to these 
persons, and to appeal to them in such a manner that the- kind¬ 
ness of the teacher more than anything else may make, them 
desire to change their former mode of life. In this way our 
wishes will be rightly curried out, and the mind of the convert 
will not return to his vomit again. They should he addressed 
with sueh words as may burn away the thorns of error and 
illuminate the darkness of their minds, that so your Fraternity 
may hereafter receive a reward for your frequent exhortation, 
and may bring to the regeneration of the new lift', as many of 
them as Uod shall give you.” 

We have several other letters written by Uregory on behalf 
of injured Jews. Those at Terrae.imi, for instance, complained 
that the bishop hud turned them out of their synagogue, 
on the pretext that the sound of their singing was audible in 
the church ; whereupon Uregory ordered that another building 
within the city walls should be given to them for worship. 

II We will not have the Hebrews oppressed and afflicted un¬ 
reasonably, According to the liberty of action justly granted 
them by the Roman law, let them manage their own affairs as 
they think best, and lot no man hinder them ,’* 1 Ho also Bishop 
Victor of Palermo, who hud mixed the synagogue ami hospitals 
belonging to the Jews in his episcopal city, and, to prevent all 
possibility of restitution, had consecrated them, was ordered by 
Uregory to pay the full value of the land and buildings, and to 
restore the hooks and ornaments which had been carried off; 
** for just us these people ought nut to he allowed to do anything 
in their synagogues but what the law permits, so neither should 
any injury or loss he inflicted on them contrary to justice and 
ecpiity. 0<i Another complaint came from the Hebrews of 
Sardinia. It seems that a newly converted Jew, named Peter, 
had on Easier Day, the morrow of his baptism, broken into 
the synagogue and deposited there “ a picture of the Mother 
of our la ml and Uod, a holy cross, and the white baptismal 
robe which he had put on when he rose from the font. 0 In 
consequence of this, the Jews could not use their synagogue, and 
the Imjnmal officials did not venture to remove the Christian 
emblems, while the Archbishop of Cagliari contented himself 

1 Ejtp. It. ft 3 i %t art; vfif. m. 
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with expressing disapprobation of IVters conduct, i ♦ i*«^*r% 
wrote at once to Januaries: 44 Wo charge yon In remove Irmit 
the synagogue the picture and cross, for vs.lain tin* tm j do 
not allow the Jews to erect a new synagogue, they do allow 
them to keep the old ones undisturbed . 1 * 1 Again, he vr**?e to 
the .Bishop of Terraeina : “ Those, who dilfer from tin* < hi a nine 
religion must be won to the unify of the faith by grftf bum , >, by 
kindness, by admonition, by exhortation, lost we repel hv ihi* a * 
and ill treatment those who might have been allured It* lie* faith 
by the charm of instruction ami the anticipated four of the 
coming Judge. It. is more desirable t hat they ale mid assemble 
with kindly feelings to hear from you the Word of i L*d, than 
that they should tremble at tin* immoderate exercise of y«»iir 
severity.” 2 Bo also to the Bishop of Naples ; *' Those vv In* mail v 
desire to win to the true faith such as are stratavn t*> fie’ 
Christian religion* should endeavour to etibei llteir purpose hv 
kindly words, not by harsh actions, lost ill treatment Iambi 
repel those whom just reasoning might lu\e uffrtrmd, Tin 
who act otherwise, ami under this pretext \\h!i to asuin th*- 
Jews from observing the customary rit** j of their mjnm<u, u- 
clearly acting for themselves rather than tor t*od. I a. n* \ in 
fnt ure, therefore, allow the Jru i to be nedr-m-d in fhr p.«*i 
ibrmanee of their services. Let them luve full bbeim r, 
observe and keep all their feat tvah*, and ledv dav . ai hmh they 
and their fathers have done for so long." J 

Gregorys own method of conversion by prrstridmt m 
curiously exemplified in « letter to Ids agent on the tAjcd 
estates in Sicily 4 ; 11 I have often dunged your Atibrfion f« uk** 
vigorous proceedings against the Mafudumaiis vile* are on mti 
estates, and to recall tlieni to the (bitlmlie faith, If yon Juiv** 
time, inquire into the matter carefully yourself, if you me 
too much occupied for that, employ soine one else to do o m r 
yon, I am also informed that there, um an our estates Hrbmwi 
who obstinately refuse to he converted. I think it well ihm 
yon should waul letters ft* all the cstiit.cs on which th*w am 
living, expressly promising them from mo a cerium tedm-te i* 
of rents in the case of any one who is rouv erh-d n» ?]m frrui 
(k>d, our Lord Jesus Christ. And I wid* if to be iu.sfis.crd iU 

5 ih4 a. si. 

* Y'%4 \ V. 


4 Ep$t, lx* VJtu 
1 Uwi, xill. 16, 
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this way: If the amount to be paid by the person converted is 
one solidus, one-third of it should be taken off; if three or four 
solidi, then let one solidus be remitted. If he has more than 
this to pay, the allowance should be made in the same pro¬ 
portion, or in such proportion as your Affection may think fit, so 
that the burden of the person converted may be lightened with¬ 
out the interests of the Church suffering too heavy a loss. We 
are not acting unprofitably in bringing them to Christ through 
the hope of having their rents reduced. For even if they them¬ 
selves come with little faith, there will certainly be more faith 
in their children who are baptized, so that if we do not gain 
them, we shall gain their children. Therefore any reduction 
of rent made for Christ’s sake is not to be considered a loss .” 1 
Gregory’s bribe was more effectual than violence, and a number 
of Jews at Girgenti expressed their willingness to become 
Christians. On account of the pestilence that was raging, 
Gregory ordered that those who were anxious to be baptized 
before the ordinary Easter 2 baptism, might receive it on any 
notable festival which occurred after the lapse of forty days, 
which were to be spent in penitence and fasting. The poor 
among them were to be supplied with baptismal robes at the 
expense of the Eoman Church . 3 

But while, on the one hand, Gregory would not sanction any 
persecution of the Jews, or encroachment on their legal privileges, 
yet, on the other hand, he was equally resolute to prevent the 
Jews themselves from exceeding the rights guaranteed them by 
Imperial law. When any such excesses were committed, he was 
prompt to require punishment. Thus we find him requesting 

1 Gregory ordered that in the case of heathen coloni on Church estates 
who persisted in their heathenism, the opposite method should be tried, i.e. 
of increasing the rents. See Epp. iv. 26, quoted above, p. 149. 

2 Solemn baptism was at this time limited in the West to two days— i.e . 
Easter and Pentecost. The Eastern Church allowed it on the Epiphany, but 
the Bishops of Borne, from the fourth century onwards, aimed at confining its 
administration to the seasons of Easter and Pentecost, i.e. to the exclusion of 
the Epiphany. So Siricius (Labbe, ii. 1018), Leo I (Labbe, iii. 1297 sqq.), and 
others. See the note of the Benedictine editors to Epp. viii. 23. Under 
exceptional circumstances, however, and when there was reason for believing 
that the candidates for baptism had received an adequate preparation, this rule 
was relaxed, as here. Augustine baptized a large number of English on 
Christmas Bay {Epp. viii. 29). 

3 Epp. viii. 23. On the white baptismal robes, see Plummer’s Bede ii, p. 
280; Du Cange “ Baptismus.” Gregory refers to them, Epp. v. 17; viii. 1. 
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the Praetor of Sicily “to inflict without delay the severest 
corporal punishment ” on a Jew named Hasas, who, according to 
Gregory’s information, had “erected an altar to the blessed 
Elias, and deceived many Christians, impiously inducing them 
to worship there ” ; and had also “ bought Christian slaves, and 
employed them on his own service and for his own advantage .” 1 
With respect to the last offence, it should be mentioned that 
the Eoman law prohibited Jews from possessing Christian 
slaves , 2 and even non-Christian slaves of Jews, if at any time 
they were converted, might at once claim their liberty. These 
arrangements Gregory upheld , 3 directing that in such cases, 
if the slaves fled to the churches, they were to be protected 
by the bishops, and under no pretext were they to be restored 
to their masters, or any money paid for their redemption . 4 If, 
however, any Christians had been long employed on land 
belonging to Jews, they might continue to cultivate it as 
before, not indeed as slaves, but as “ coloni,” paying a fixed 
rent, but not being liable to other requisitions . 5 In the case 
of slaves brought by Jews from foreign parts for sale, Gregory 
ordered that, if they were Christians, they must be sold within 
forty days, if pagans who afterwards desired to become Christians, 
they must be sold within three months. If in either case the 
sale was delayed beyond these limits, the slave became free . 6 
It seems that the traffic in Christian slaves brought from Gaul 
was particularly scandalous, and Gregory at one time con¬ 
templated taking the extreme measure of interdicting it 
altogether. But an influential Jew named Basilius, with several 
others, managed to pacify him, pointing out that it was only 

1 Epp. iii. 37. 

2 Cod. i. 10. Eusebius (Y. Constcmtini, iv. 27) says that Constantine forbade 
Jews to have Christian slaves. So also Leg. Wisig. xi. 2,12. 

3 Epp. ii. 6 ; iii. 37; iv. 9, 21; vii. 21; viii. 21; ix. 104, 213, 215. 

4 Epp. iv. 9: “ Quilibet ludaeorum servus ad venerabilia loca fidei causa 
confugerit, nullatenus eum patiamini preiudicium sustinere. Sed sive olim 
christianus, sive nunc fuerit baptizatus, sine uUo paupermn damno religioso 
ecclesiasticae pietatis patrocinio in libertatem modis omnibus defendatur.” 

5 Epp. iv. 21: “Ad colenda quae consueverant rura permaneant, pensiones 
praedictis viris praebeant, cuncta quae de colonis vel originariis iura praecipiunt 
peragant. Nihil eis extra haec oneris amplius indicatur.” 

6 Epp. vi. 29; ix. 104. Gregory, however, made allowance if the sale was 
delayed beyond the specified time on account of the slave’s falling in, “ quia 
rem quae culpa caret ad damnum vocari non convenit.” 
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by accident that Christian slaves were bought, and explaining 
that the authorities recognized the traffic . 1 Gregory, however, 
though he relinquished his project, sent a strong protest to the 
kings of the Franks and to Queen Brunichildis . 2 “We are 
amazed that in your kingdom Jews are permitted to possess 
Christian slaves. For what are Christians but members of 
Christ's Body, who, as we all know, is their Head ? Is it not 
most inconsistent to honour the Head, and allow the members 
to be trampled on by His enemies ? We entreat you to expel 
this wicked scandal from your dominions. So will you show 
yourselves true worshippers of God, if you deliver His faithful 
servants from the hands of their adversaries." Besides owning 
Christian slaves, it is clear from Gregory's letters that the Jews 
were sometimes guilty of other illegal offences, e.g . compelling 
their pagan slaves to be circumcised , 3 or buying up the plate 
and furniture of devastated churches . 4 Such illegalities, when 
committed, were punished by Gregory, who, in all his dealings 
with the Jews, invariably insisted on a strict observance of 
the law. 

In speaking of Gregory’s missionary work I have, as is 
natural, dwelt particularly on the history of the English mission, 
and on the conversion of the Barbaricini and other pagans in 
the islands and in Italy. It must not be forgotten, however, 
that the spread of Catholic Christianity among the Lombards 
is attributable in great measure to Gregory's influence; nor 
should I here pass over without mention his efforts to uproot 
paganism in Gaul, Donatism in Africa, and the Schism of 
the Three Chapters in Istria and Northern Italy. Of all the 
early Popes, there was none who so exerted himself to spread 
the Catholic faith throughout the countries subject to the 
influence of the Apostolic‘See 5 ; and of all the early Popes 

1 Ejpp. ix. 104. 2 Ibid. ix. 213, 215. 

8 Ibid, vi. 30. 4 Ibid. i. 66. 

5 Joh.Diac. Vita in. 1: “lam Ligures, Venetos, Iberos aliosque a scbismate 
sub libeUo confessos, Chalcedonensem synodum venerari oompellens, ad 
unitatem sanotae ecolesiae revocarat. lam Barbaricinos, Sardos et Campaniae 
rusticos tarn praedieationibus, quam verberibus emendatos, a paganizandi 
vanitate removerat. lam Donatistarum haeresim penes Africam, Manichae- 
orum penes Sieiliam, Arianorum penes Hispaniam, Agnoetarum vero penes 
Alexandriam, scriptorum suorum validissimis auctoritatibus importunissi- 
misque legationibus, Domino sufEragante, a corpore totius sanctae matris 
ecclesiae sequestrarat.” 
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there is none whose pontificate was distinguished by more 
remarkable triumphs for the faith. Gregory will always be 
remembered as a great organizer of missionary enterprises for 
the conversion of heathen and heretics. The successes that he 
met with shed a few bright gleams of comfort on the otherwise 
dreary struggle in which he was continually engaged. The 
conversion of the Anglo-Saxons, particularly, was perhaps to 
him the happiest incident of his whole pontificate: it is cer¬ 
tainly not the least of all the causes which have contributed to 
perpetuate his name and fame. 



CHAPTER IX 


GREGORY AND MONASTICISM 

Before the sixth century the monastic movement had made no 
great headway in Italy. Athanasius, indeed, and Jerome and 
Paulinus had interpreted the principles of the monastic life, 
and their exposition had been received with a certain amount of 
enthusiasm. But the system thus introduced had not yet taken 
deep root in the life of the people, nor had it yet blossomed 
forth in great names or famous institutions. Hitherto there 
had arisen in Italy no great monastic legislator like Pachomius 
in Egypt, Basil in Asia Minor, Augustine in Africa, or Cassian 
in Gaul; no monastery had been erected on Italian soil renowned 
like those of Tabennae, Marmoutier, or Lerins; no eloquent 
defence of monasticism save the De Virginitate of Ambrose, no 
clear presentment of its principles had emanated from the pen 
of an Italian. While in the East and in Gaul most of the 
celebrated bishops and doctors were connected in some way 
with the movement, in Italy the monks had not risen to 
eminence in the Church, and none had mounted into the chair 
of the Apostle. Nor need these facts surprise us. In Italy, 
more than in any other country of Europe, the old idea of duty 
to the State, the old ambitions and attractions of public life, 
retained their hold on the minds of the best men. In some form 
or other the ancient Roman belief in the greatness of Rome still 
swayed the imagination and exacted devotion. The old families 
still clung tenaciously to their traditional connexion with the 
administration. And when at length there ceased to be any 
scope for political activity, they endeavoured to pursue a kindred 
career in the government of the Church. Men of affairs as they 
were, they naturally sought for offices, secular or ecclesiastical, 
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which would afford thorn opportunities tor exereising their 
administrative talents, and they looked with disgust ou the 
placid life of the cloister as a kind of li\ ing burial, To the 
proud descendants of the Scipios, to the Marcelli and Ani* ii* 
the self-effacement of the monastery seemed mean and degrad¬ 
ing. And though we do meet with a few cantos of patriciatu 
who found themselves driven hy some inward compulsion to 
exchange their places in the Senate for the colt of the monk, 
yet such instances of devotion were comparatively rare. The 
most eelehrated of Jerome's converts were women, and the 
enthusiastic eloquence of Ambrose was most persuasive with 
the daughters of Milan. 

In the sixth century, however, all this was altered, ehietlv 
through the exert ions of three great men—-Benedict, t 'ussiudoriH, 
and (Iregory—who gave to Italian mointsf wism a now t«»ne and 
purpose, as well as an organization distinctly Western and 
appropriate to the character of Western peoples, 

(1) Benedict was at once the typo and the teaeher of pui.« 
momusticism, moral and contemplative*. A r^dtmo fimn So 
boyhood, ho remained throughout his life *dngubu ty fm fi *m 
the cares and ambitions of the world. For im.irh tiifv cmo 
ho seems never to have, left his mountain fa Uimr-sri »*f Snbt.w * 
or Monte (Jassino, to tarry in cities or adumftiro hi t p«M< 
among the haunts of men. He took no put in the- pohtr a! 
struggles or in the ecclesiastical attain of the time, Abl** 
during the peaceful reign of Thendnrir and amid the biter 
tragedies of the (Jothir. War, lie remained it putt in km rnnmm 
ttod solemn isolation, totally absorbed in his great ttfe^woik, 
the task of training himself and others, by prayei and ahdinem-e 
and manual labour, by humility, charity, mnt uUdieime, fu 
communion with Uod both in this world and the next Tim 
saintly founder hud no ambition that his miuuiaferies demld 
become famous as sehonli of amuihu* learning, «r home* of mti % 
ordinary asceticism, or mmunaries of doeUtra ami biuhttps, If 
was no part of Ids design that his spiritual defendant * deed I 
make a figure in the world as authors or nUiUmmm, m pm> 
of pagan literature, i« ptiuiiter^of civili/jutim, m reviver* *»f ngn 
culture, m builders of bridges and cast lei and cathedral# 
things followed; but Benedict. took no thought of thetu. flis r*l«i 
interest was the moral and spiritual training of lm deoutdm 
VOL, IL 
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And It was just tills singleness of purpose, this lifelong devotion 
to a principle, this undisturbed study of the strength and weak¬ 
ness of the monastic life, that pre-eminently tilted Benedict to 
become its legislator, the rea 1 founder of Western immastieism. 
Prom his heart, said hr!mu the Second, as from the fountain¬ 
head of Paradise, there sprang ami issued * % mouustiei ordinis 
religio.” 

The earliest biography of tin* greatest of monastic founders 
has beam written for us by the first and greatest of monastic 
Popes, Gregory himself. It is a charming little treatise in 
thirty-eight chapters, written in very simple style, and describ¬ 
ing, without circumlocution or needless comment, the outline 
and main incidents of the saint's life. It is well worthy of its 
place among the best of hagiographies, 1 

Benedict was horn about the year 480, in what is now the 
little manufacturing town of Norein, nestling among the Apen¬ 
nines at the western base of the snow cupped Monti Sibiilini, 
close to the sources of the river Nur. The little city, hiding in 
its secluded valley and still surrounded by ancient walls, is the 
Itoman municipium of Nutsia—tlie “ frigidu Nurses,** of Virgil 
—and is known to fame as the birthplace of the Spanish hero 
Sortoriua, and of Vespasia Pollia, mother of a Human Emperor. 
But its chief claim to distinction is its association with the 
great saint whose statue now adorns the market-place,-the 
patriarch of Western inoniistidsm, “gratia Be nod ictus et 
nomine," According to tradition, Benedict's father was one 
Euproprius, a member of the Amman house, ami his mothers 
name was Ahundantim But < Iregory says only that his 
parentage was noble. His character is represented as from 
the first uncommon. 41 From his very childhood lie carried 
the heart of an old man, 11 is demeanour surpassed his years. 

1 lUtii|M«tlag hit! leiiliunituft, Gregory wriUm: ** I have nut attniiiittl unto alt 
that IlottfuliH tllit, hut the few thing# which I hero down were rsdtiititl to 

mu hy four of his ctliriplwt, namely, ii very roveremt man who 

luoctiislisl him In the government «f tin? mmmMry (nt Monte L'mdm ); 
Valontlnltm, who for many ymrn !**r« riiln In tho mmmikimy of the Luterna; 
Simplicius, who w»« third ttuperlor of that eungrugittlott nftar him; smew! 
Htmor&tu*, who yot govern* tlni mmimimy which lm first liilmhltiwt (Bnhttiee) ** 
(Dial. 11. Preleg.,). Ikmlden those itttumw of Information, Gregory hmrnt Homo 
further ietulli from mm Anthony **\ir illinttrlti” (ihhf, 11,20), from Pomgritsu# 
a, disciple (ibid* Ii, 27), and from KxbMaraituii a monk of tlregory^ own 
xnoiMsstery on the Cwliaa [tbid* II. IB), 
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He yielded himself to no pleasures, but, living hen* upon earth, 
he despised the world and its glory at the very time vdton he 
might most freely have enjoyed it,” 

Benedict did not remain long at Nursuu According to the 
fashion of the period, at an early age lie was sent to Borne to 
be educated. Learning, however, had no attractions for this 
youthful saint, and the vices of the capital tilled 1dm with 
horror. He determined to abandon science and society, and 
to devote himself to a solitary life of communion with UoiL 
So when ho was about fifteen years old—pathetically young 
ho slipped away one day from the wicked city, and m% out, 
“skilfully ignorant and wisely unlearned,” in quest of sumo 
“ desert ” which might serve as the scene of his devotion. J 

After a short sojourn at Anile, a little village, some thirty 
miles from Lome—where he wrought his first miracle, and 
restored intact a broken sieve—he came to Stibium. It was a 
steep valley among the bills, in flu* ancient territory of tin* 
Aequi, a little below the three artificial lakes formed In the 
Anio. Here Nero once had built a villa and laid out beautiful 
gardens and terraces. But the superstitious Km perm* had 
conceived a terror of the spot when', he had narrow h escaped 
being struck by lightning; so that, the villa and gardens had 
been abandoned and had fallen into decay, and by the tune ot 
Benedict’s advent the place mint have been sufficiently wild to 
justify Gregory’s description of it as M a de ert.” Amid these 
precipitous cliffs, them, and by the cold waters of the dewmttfig 
stream, the hoy-saint took up his abode, ami entered m grim 
earnest on the solitary life* 

He had a friend named Itomunus, who belonged 1*1 a 
monastery situated on the high ground overlooking the mw. 
This man, falling in with Benedict, gave him u monk a froek, 
and pointed out to him a little cave at the foot <*f the lull on 
which his own monastery was built. Further, on stated day a, 
he would steal from his cadi, with bread saved from In t own 
allowance, which lie would lower down the cliff to Benedict b\ 
a long cord* Attached to the cord was a bell, the tinkle of 
which against the rocks apprised the muni that bis piousnm 
was at hand. One day, (Gregory tells us, the devil, m spit**, 
threw a stone and broke the hell Never* helem, Boiuamm 

1 DmL it. PruU% 
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And it was just tills singleness of purpose, this lifelong devotion 
to a principle, this undisturbed study of tin* strength and weak¬ 
ness of the monastic life, that pre-eminently titled Benedict to 
become its legislator, the real thunder of Western monasticism. 
from his heart, said Urban the Gerund, as from the fountain¬ 
head of Paradise, there sprang amt issued *• imnuwtiei ordinis 
religio.” 

The earliest biography of the greatest of monastic founders 
has been written for us by the first and greatest uf munastie 
Popes, Gregory himself. It is a charming little treatise in 
thirty-eight chapters, written in very simple style, and describ¬ 
ing, without circumlocution or needless roimnent, the outline 
and main incidents of the saint’s life. It is well worthy of its 
place among the best of hagiographies. 1 

Benedict was horn about the year 4X0, in what is now the 
little manufacturing town of Nun-in, nestling among the Apen¬ 
nines at the western base of the snow-capped Monti Sihillini, 
close to the sources of the river Nar. The lilt It* city, hiding in 
its secluded valley and still surrounded by ancient walls, is the 
Jtoman muiuelpium of Nursin—the 14 frigida Nuraiit” of Virgil 
—and is known to fame as the birthplace of the Spanish hero 
SortoriuH, and of Vespasia Pollia, mother of u Homan Kmporor. 
But its chief claim to distinction is its association with the 
great saint whose statue now adorns the uiiirkei-place,«-the 
patriarch of Western monastidsm, 11 gratia Bernal ictus et 
nomine." According to tradition, Benedict’s futher was one 
Euproprius, a member of the Amman house, and his mother’s 
name was Almndantiit. But Gregory says only that his 
parentage was noble. If is character is represeiitc.il as from 
the first uncommon. “ From his very childhood lie carried 
the heart of an old man. His demeanour surpassed his years. 

1 Inspecting his smthurithm, < Iregury : -* I have nut uttaJiMiil unto nil 

that Hwiaclk't did, Hut the few thing* which I hero net down wore rtdfttud to 
mu by four uf itk ditwdidry*, namely, a v**ry ri.j\wetid niau who 

ittocwitled him In Urn government id fli«? Monastery (at Monte Catuduo); 
Vatoatlnian, who for many year* Iwr« rule in the itiwitipttery of the Latonm ; 
Blmplkliii, who wm third «uj>orior of that mmgrogatiott after him; and 
Htmoratua, who yet govern# the tmmmtmy which ho iimt inhabit**! (Hubiaeo) M 
(Dial. IL l*rotag ). Itaftlttast ltum% nourron of information, Gregory Iwwnt Homo 
further detail* from mm Anthony ** vir illuHtrta'* (tM, II, *M) t from Peregriitu* 
& dfcciplo {Odd, ii, S7), and from Kihlknilu* a monk of Gregory 1 ** own 
monastery on the Caollan IL IS). 
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He yielded himself to no pleasures, hut, living hero upon earth, 
lie despised the world and its glory at the. very tine; w hen he 
might most freely have enjoyed it.” 

Benedict did not remain long at Nursia. According to the 
fashion of the period, at an early age he was sent to Koine to 
he educated. Learning, however, had no attractions lor this 
youthful saint, and the vices <>i the capital filled him with 
horror. He determined to abandon science and society* and 
to devote himself to a solitary life of communion with i*t«L 
So when he was about fifteen years old — pathetically young 
ho slipped away one day from the wicked city, and set tail, 
“ skilfully ignorant and wisely unlearned,” in of some 

“desert” which might serve as the scene of Ids devotion . 1 

After a short sojourn at Allile, a little village some thirty 
miles from Koine—where ho wrought his first miracle, and 
restored intact a broken sieve — ho came to Sul darn. It wan a 
steep valley among the hills, in the ancient territory of the 
Aecpii, a little below the three artificial lakes formed te tin* 
Anio. Here Hero once had built a villa and laid out beautiful 
gardens and terraces. But the superstitious Kmprrw hud 
conceived a terror of the spot where he had narrow l v e.iraprd 
being struck by lightning; so that tie* villa and garden i had 
been abandoned and had fallen into decay, and by flw tune u! 
Benedict's advent the place must have been sutiieientl v wild to 
justify Gregory's description of it as " a desert A Aimd these 
precipitous dills, them, and by the cold waters of the tie-rending 
stream, the hoy-saint took up his abode, and entered isi giiui 
earnest on the solitary life. 

He had a friend named UomtutUH, who btdofiged to <t 
monastery situated on the high ground overlooking the river, 
This man, falling in with Benedict, gave him n mouk's frock, 
and pointed out to him a little cave at the foot of the lull *>n 
which his own monastery was built, Further, on suited days, 
he would steal from his cell, with bread saved from tin own 
allowance, which he would lower down the cliff to Benedict hv 
a long cord. Attached to the cord was n hell, the tinkle uf 
which against the rocks apprised the. saint that Ids provision 
was at hand. One day, (Gregory tells m f the devil, m spiU\ 
threw a stone and broke the hell Never! lieleei, Hoimauis 

1 DiaL il 
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continued his pious ministrations in the best manner he was 
able. 

After a while Romanus died, and the occasional loaf 
travelled no longer down the face of the cliff. But Benedict's 
necessities continued to be provided for. Some shepherds, 
wandering through the valley, espied him among the bushes, 
and at first mistook him for some wild animal. When they 
learnt their mistake, however, they began to revere him as a 
saint, and spread abroad the report of him throughout the 
district. From this time the country folk resorted to him in 
large numbers, and, while they listened to his preaching, took 
care that he should not suffer want. 1 

For some years Benedict continued his solitary discipline 
of prayer and abstinence. He was the victim of the usual 
diabolical irritations and temptations with which the literature 
of monasticism has made us so familiar. On one occasion the 
devil, in the form of a black bird, kept flapping about his face, 
until he was driven away by the sign of the cross. Another 
time he was assailed by a great carnal temptation. The form 
of a fair woman whom he had once seen continually recurred 
to his imagination, and so inflamed his passions that he was 
on the point of quitting for ever his wilderness and his 
vocation. With a final effort at self-control, however, the 
6aint tore off his dress of skins, and flung himself naked into 
a clump of briars and nettles. The physical pain expelled 
for ever the torment of desire, and “after this time, as he 
himself related to his disciples, he was entirely free from the 
like temptation." 2 The story has a beautiful sequel. Seven 
centuries later, perhaps in the year 1218, St. Francis of Assisi 
visited the Sagro Speco at Subiaco, and, prostrating himself 
before the briar thicket, he planted there two rose trees. The 
roses of St. Francis have outlived St. Benedict's thorns, and 
still in the summer days the garden of the monastery is 
fragrant in every corner with the perfume of their blossoms. 

One unpleasant interruption broke the holy calm of Bene¬ 
dict’s retirement. The monks of a neighbouring monastery— 
most probably that of Vicovaro, on the right bank of the Anio, 
—importuned him to become their abbat. Benedict, who knew 
something of their evil life, for long refused, alleging that he 
1 Dial . ii. 1 . 2 Ibid. ii. 2 . 
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and they could never agree together; at last, however, he 
yielded to their persistent prayers. Unfortunately his fore¬ 
bodings were soon realized. The monks, perverse and loose of 
life, revolted against the discipline of the Master of the Eule, 
and, finding they could not regain their freedom in any other 
way, attempted to poison him in a glass of wine. Then 
Benedict said to them: “ Almighty God in His mercy forgive 
you, brethren. Why have you thus dealt with me ? Did I not 
tell you before that my manner of life and yours would not 
agree ? Go, seek a superior to your own liking ; for you can no 
longer have me with you.” So the saint returned to the solitude 
of Subiaco, and “ lived there by himself in the sight of Him who 
seeth all things.” 

But Benedict was not to have his solitude to himself much 
longer. His fame had spread, and his name was uttered even 
in the streets of Eome. High and noble personages began to 
arrive at Subiaco, bringing their sons to entrust to Benedict’s 
protection. Thither, about 523, came Equitius, with his boy 
Maurus; thither also came Tertullus the Senator, leading little 
Placidus, then only seven or eight years old. Other devotees 
assembled, for whom it was necessary to provide some habita¬ 
tion. Hence there were built twelve small monasteries, each 
with twelve monks and a superior. The rest of the disciples, 
the chosen of the flock, remained in close attendance on the 
saint himself. 1 

About the year 528 the shadow of persecution dimmed the 
brightness of the life at Subiaco. The priests of Yicovaro, ' 
especially one named Elorentius, became jealous of Benedict, 
whose preaching no doubt drew away their congregation, to the 
injury alike of their vanity and their interests. Elorentius 
determined by any means to free himself of his rival. He is 
said to have even tried to kill Benedict by means of a poisoned 
loaf, and, when this device failed, to have sent naked hetaerae 
to play in the monastery garden. ‘Partly to escape this 
annoyance, partly to secure for himself more leisure, partly 
perhaps because he felt that the valley among the hills was 
too narrow and cramped to become the head-quarters of a 
world-wide movement, Benedict determined to take a few 
monks with him and depart. The twelve small monasteries, 

1 Dial ii. 3. 
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the lakes of Nero, the deep wild gorge of the A mo, the cave 
which to Petrarch scorned the very H ihih\ of Paradise,’ 1 were 

left behind for ever, and about the year 529 Benedict with 
his picked companions turned their faces southward in search 
of another home. They had scarcely gone ten miles when 
they were overtaken by a message from Manrns: n Return, 

for the priest who persecuted you is dead.” But Benedict 

passed on. 1 

Fifty miles away, on the borders of Campania, there stood 
the ruins of the Roman mnnicipium of Cassiuum, situated 
on the base and side of a lofty, isolated hill, which afforded 
from its summit a magnificent view southward of winding laris 
and verdant plain, home of the nymphs.” At its foot was a 
ruined amphitheatre,anti on the top, in the place of the ancient 
citadel, stood a grove-enclosed temple of Apollo, in which, 
despite Imperial and Uolliic laws, the rustics still performed 
their pagan rites. It was on this hill of Monte (’assino-^the 
true monastic Kinai— that Benedict founded his new monastery. 
He begun, of course, by abolishing the pagan worship. The 
idol and altar of Fur-darting Apollo were east down, and the 
groves were set on fire; then, on the site of the heathen temple, 
was laid the foundation of the oratory of St. Martin, and 
where the ancient altar once had rested a chajwd was built to 
St. John. Close by rose the monastery, the mother* house of 
monks, the place which was destined to become, meet after 
Rome, the most reverenced spot in Italy, and to winch genera¬ 
tions of men turned longingly m to their spiritual home.' 4 An 
old tradition jet points out the apt4 where the great founder 
kneeled to pray before he laid the first atone. 

The life of Benedict at Monte ( ’uusum, covering a jmriod of 
some fifteen years, is doubtful amt obscure, dimly discernible 
through a haze of legend, We catch omtsiwial glimpses of the 
saint, now visiting the brethren as they work at building, or 
in kitchen, or in field, now praying in bin cell, now reading 
quietly in the cloister, now dispensing hospitality to his guests, 

1 Dial, if* 8. Itetpptliig tlm jtmrm*y t*> Monte Cmdtm, Runt. R!m\ //. 
5. I, M ttatli atomism t«# a liigiaiit glvim in the |»»jh «f Mark the Monk 

(it. 8S, 84,48,44), to tlm ttftoct Hint tlwiixltat mm 1«1 by two «ipii ami ftemmi- 
paniod by throe* mftmtt, 

s IML it. 8. 
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now absorbed in strange visions or contending with the powers 
of darkness which to him appeared embodied, but always tire¬ 
lessly engaged watching over the welfare of tin*, monastery and 
its inmates, tinder his wise government the barren hilt 
became fruitful with gardens and orchards and harvest-fields, 1 
and the number of the monks increased fYom year to year. 
Men of every class and condition—Itoman senators, f halts, 
peasants, slaves, high officials—came to put themselves under 
his direction, or entrusted their sons to his care. The country- 
people of Campania, towards whom his charity was unfailing, 
loved him and looked upon him as their guardian and protector. 
Bishops, clergymen, and laymen came to visit ami converse 
with Iiim, appealed to him in their need, and sent him presents. 
Even fierce Goths grew gentle and humble in his presence, ami 
Totila himself, we are told, after his interview with Benedict, 
became “ less cruel.” His quiet influence, for good wm felt like 
the sunshine. With him alone, in this chaotic ami limit miser 
able age, were restfulness and order ami quieter ,s to he fbtmd. 
On his lofty hill, remote from wars ami dht motion », from 
political cabals and ecclesiastical intrigues, la* shed around him 
an unruffled calm—the peace of a great settl communing with 
God. Long after his death, an Archbishop of Sal**rno, w ho had 
himself been trained at Monte Gusrinu, bestowed <>u him the 
well-deserved title, 14 Kundator placidae quiet is.” 

During these years, m I said, we ratal* hut glimpses nf 
the majestic figure of the monk. He moves, as it were, in 
an atmosphere thick with the incense offered by admirer a 
The real man is to a great extent lust right of beliitid the 
veiling mist of legend. These stories im doubt have become 
familiar to every one. We may read them at length in the 
pleasant pages of Gregory, We may see them starting into 
shape and colour in the ftmaies of Zingaro, uf Signorelli mid 
Sodoma. Or we may hear them in corrupted form from the 
lips of modem Italian jpeasants, who will {mint out the v%m'i 
spots where Benedict routed the devil or healed n tnnn of 
leprosy. But, after all, the wide anti familiar runvnev . 4 ' :;l 
legend is no guarantee of its truth:* 1 

1 M&rauu Mcmimlmit Oilmen d.f H. JU'nMkU* ?#? tut. 

* ii «u«£tUiIt»uii iliiit many of flm w<mU*»r i Iuf4c 

an&logleg with thii lliliki Ore#*ry hlm-wlf mae-m tin* {i*wt t a, nj, 

Tho miracles of Elijah ami Klintni in juirhcular mnmt lo lumhlml, 
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The closing scenes of the hero s life are worthy of more 
special notice. A few months before his death—In the year 543 
or 544—Benedict lost his dourly loved twin-sister, Krholastiea, 
who, Imitating the example of the female relatives of other early 
monks, 1 had devoted herself to the religious life, first at Kubiaeo 
and afterwards at Monte ('assino. Here, it is supposed, she 
lived In the convent of Plumbmiolu, alum! a mile and a half 
from her brothers home, and from this abode she issued once 
a year to meet Benedict in “at house not far from the gate, 
within the territory of his monastery.” Some details of their 
last interview have been preserved by Gregory. “After they 
had sjxmt the whole day in praise, of (tod and pious dis¬ 
course, as the evening drew on they took their meal together. 
And while they were yet sitting at table, protracting the time 
with holy conversation, the religious woman, his sister, entreated 
Benedict, saying, 1 1 beseech you, leave, me not this night, hut 
let us talk till morning of the joys of the heavenly life/ But 
Benedict answered, 1 What is this you say, my sister i By no 
means can 1 remain away from my monastery/ At this time 
the sky was clear, ami not a cloud was to be seen. Then the 
holy woman, hearing her brother's refusal, clasped her hands 
together on the table, ami, bowing her head upon them, prayed 
to Almighty God. And, as she raised her head again, there 
commenced such violent lightning and thunder, with sueh 
abundance of ruin, that neither the venerable Benedict nor 
his brethren were able to set foot mil of doors. Then the 
man of (Uni, perceiving that, bv reason of the thunder and 
lightning and the continual downpour of ruin, lie could not 
possibly return to his monastery, was sad, and began to 
complain, saying, * (*ud Almighty forgive you, sister; what 
is this you have dune {* To whom she replied, 4 1 prayed 
you to stay, ami you would not hear me; so I prayed to 
Almighty God, and Ho bus heard me. Now therefore, if you 
can, go forth to the monastery and leave me/ But lie could 
nut go, and was forced to stay against Ids will /' % 

iiigguitkaifi to the ntguirtori* A ffetiwlfrt’ti twin (Ikui, li, II, S, III, t!7, Sill, Ifi). 
For ft erititili4iii of (troaory'tt iairiu*le>fttorion, wsj hIjovp, Vt4„ I. j*» IIII7 mpp 

1 Tho tfUtorn of Anthony, Amhmw* AutfintUm*, Uiiemriiw, utitl 

Kumunui, the mwllwr <4 Theodore, iwttl the wife t4 Ammon, urn nil *lfe#txl to 

have devoted thomttilvwt to the ntiigjbiit Win 

* IHaL in m, 
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Three days later Seholastiea died, ami shortly afterwards 
Benedict was aware that his own strength was failing, ami 
he began to prophesy to his disciples that his departure was 
at hand. A week before his death he caused his grave in the 
oratory of St. John, wherein his sister's body had been already 
laid, to be opened. Immediately after he fell into a fever, ami 
his strength ebbed rapidly. On the last day he had himself 
carried into the oratory, where he received the Viaticum. 
Then, supported by his disciples, he struggled to his feet, 
and, lifting up his hands to heaven, began to pray. And 

thus he died. On the same day two monks behold in a 

vision a path spread with carpets, amt illumined with 

innumerable lights, stretching in an easterly direction from 

Benedicts cell to the sky, and they heard a voice which 
cried, “ This is the way by which Benedict, the beloved of 
the Lord, ascended /' 1 

Such, in brief, is the story of BenedieHs life, mi fold by 
Gregory. It is no doubt a life less stirring ami eventful, le-ia 
full of Interesting and thrilling incident, than those of .iome 
other monastic heroes' of Bernard uf < lairvuuv ur Kntm-n of 
Assisi. But in its historical importance it is infeiinr to non**, 
Benedict remains for all time thejmther of Wegcru Momwhi on. 
He adapted a system, still essentially Hastens, t«» Wnton 
conditions, he gave it coherence, stability, orgum/atmn, Ho 
redeemed the cloister from degenerating into u nursery of 
ineffectual dreamers and ascetics, amt made it n school of 
useful workers, whose it leal was, not merely to feel and sutler, 
but to do some good in their day and generation. He made 
monastieism, in short, a rent refuge fur society and 11 solid 
bulwark of the Church. It b not without reason that hm 
disciples, penetrating into all countries with the precious Bide 
in their hands, were wont to paint upon the walls of their 
pleasant convents a portrait of their great lawgiver, holding im 
open hook, and with these words for motto: 11 Anarulu \uhu 
magiatri." 

(2) The second of those, who influenced the development of 
monachism in Italy was (%«modormC J Some four or live wavi 
before Benedict's death, the pedantic old politician, h.iung 

1 Dial \l 87. 

s CtumlotloruK wim Innn in the \ »»r n > j:, mu, ».f.ut. 
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served the Gothic monarchy faithfully and long, and having 
lived to see the overthrow of all his cherished hopes, became 
a monk. A man of many weaknesses, hut not without 
sterling virtues, a true friend, a sincere patriot, and an ardent 
lover of learning, Gussiodorus was at once the last eminent 
statesman ha many centuries in Italy who was neither an 
ecclesiastic nor a soldier, and the first eminent statesman 
who withdrew from official life into a conveni. Tim place 
which he scUndcd fdr Tim 'retirement was, as might have been 
expected, characteristically unlike the barren gorge of Suhiaco 
or the wild heights of Monte (\wsino. It was Squillaee, his 
ancestral home in Gulubriu a lovely spot, hanging 11 like a 
cluster of grapes” on the slopes of the Appenniues, with 
u voluptuous” outlook over luxuriant gardens and meadows 
and the sparkling blue waters of the gulf which hears its 
name. 1 In this 11 native land of the stm/ 1 where the air was 
so pure and invigorating that, us at Athens, the mind was 
stimulated to intellectual exertion, the old man founded two 
monasteries. The first, built on higher ground, was called 
Gastellnm mantis Castelli secret it suaviii"™ a secluded abode, 
intended for those who desired a solitary, ascetic life, Below it 
was the cheerful monastery named Vivariense, rising on the 
hanks of the little river Pollena, and surrounded with orchards 
and bright flower-gardens and sunny oliveyurda. This delightful 
place, with its ** modest anti useful stream/’ its bee drives and 
dove-cotes and cool fish-ponds in the rocky hollows all de¬ 
sert bet 1 for us by Gassiodorus with such affectionate enthusiasm a 
—is unique among Italian monasteries, m being the first which 
was expressly designed to make its inhabitants not only holy 
hut happy. Gussiodurus did nut despise natural beauties, nor 
did he believe that the austerity of the cloister must necessarily 
exclude the enjoyment of innocent comforts and amenities. He 
deliberately set himself to make the monastic life pteiisaut, and 
to show' by a practical demonstration that holiness need he none 
the less fervent if other means of satisfaction were not wanting. 

But in founding the monastery GuamodortiH* principal aim 
was to provide an asylum for the Immunities in a barbarous 
and destructive age—4o establish a school of learning, in* which 

1 Bt» the tMMUtifu! Capital. Tiir, liL 15. 

* Gtiiiiiifl. Ik Imt lh\\ LilL US, ill. 
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the sacred, patristic, and classical writings might be carefully 
studied, transcribed, and preserved. To him the, ideal monk 
was a student, primarily of JOivine wisdom, but also of the 
productions of human genius. 44 For by the study of sender 
literature/' he said, u our minds are trained to understand the 
Scriptures themselves/' Hence, with incredible pains and at 
great cost, Uassiodorus collected what must, in those days, have 
been an exceptionally large and varied library, containing inume 
scripts suited to the requirements of every class of student. 
For the theologians were provided, in addition to carefully 
collated copies of the Scriptures, the writings of the Latin 
Fathers, and the best works of the Easterns, either translated 
or else in the original Ureek, For the grammarians there 
wore “the illustrious poets and orators/ 1 the, study of whom, 
Cassiodorus hoped, would refine the style of his monks as well 
as widen their intellectual outlook. For scholars who were 
interested in other branches of learning, the capacious cupboards 
of the library contained the best works extant on flour several 
subjects, whether it was history, geography/ music, or scientific 
agriculture. And, to assist his students in their labours, ( \n 
siodorus himself composed, besides other treat! and rum* 
mentaries, his famous dissert at ion, M* Arti^uA m* />/.;»• i‘p/iu 
Lihauilitim .Littvntntm, and another entitled Ik- 
Dir in arum Littrranim^ a tract on the method of Scriptural 
study, containing useful information respecting the best rom 
mentaries on each (if the sacred books, an enumeration of tint 
principal Christian historians and Fathers, and* finally, some 
regulations for the life of a monk, derived mostly from the 
writings of Cassiim, which npjamr to he nil thnt ift« religious 
at Squillaets possessed in the nature of n written llute. 

Enthusiast ns he was in the collect ion of fimmim*riptM, 
Cassiodorus was no less anxious for their propagation by train 
scription. 41 Of all the works that cun be accomplished by 
manual labour/' he writes, a 11 none pleases me so much in the 
work of the copyists— if only they will copy correctly/* To 
secure uniformity and accuracy in transcription, i*u:minh*vtu 
compiled from the preee.pts of ten grammarians a treat i.*« iui 

1 Catolodorutt wan particularly auxiuu* tlmi i»U uuutU -.e,.su 

geography. Bet I hi !mi . IMv, /off. *Jf#. 

8 OwwtoiL 1M ImL Diu. LiU. m. 
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orthography, and commanded It to the careful perusal of the 

M antiguani.” Ho also provided them with many conveniences 
in the performance of their task—a sun-dial, a water-clock, and 
mechanical lamps, self-trimming and self-supplied with oil. 
When a manuscript was finished it was enclosed in covers by 
monks who were specially trained in the art of bookbinding, 
and a largo selection of patterns was provided, 44 that a man 
of taste may choose the form of covering which pleases him 
best.” 

Hut though Cassiodoms hoped to make, his monastery pre¬ 
eminently a home of sound learning, he was not so pedantic as 
to suppose that all who dwelt in it would take kindly to study. 
He arranged, therefore, that oilier employments should he pro¬ 
vided for those who were unable or unwilling to engage in 
purely intellectual pursuits. Thus some of the monks practised 
the art of medicine, others plied trades, others devoted them¬ 
selves to gardening and agriculture. The wise founder reminded 
these lust of Virgils line, ls Kura mihi et rigui phmeunt in 
vallihuH names,” adding, 14 It is not unbecoming tor a monk to 
cultivate gardens, to till the fields, to take pleasure in the 
fruitfulness of orchards, for we read in the Book of Psalms: 
Thou tthttlt eat the It thou ?h of thine ha nth k O welt in ihe*\ nntl 
happy $halt thou leT 1 

The work of < ^assiodorns has, perhaps, been insufficiently 
appreciated. Gregory, eulogist of Benedict, says not a word 
about the founder of Kquillaee, and monastic chroniclers ami his¬ 
torians have treated him with scant courtesy. Vet C assiodurus 
was the first man in Italy to recognize the jncadlttlifies of the 
convent as a school of liberal culture, lie ojttmed out for the 
Italian religious an entirely new sphere of act ivity. Of course, in 
other places, there were learned monks before his timer Jerome 
lectured in Bethlehem on Uieero and Virgil, and suffered many 
things in a dream by reason of his classical proclivities; at 
Takmnae there was a family of litterati, and every monk was 
obliged to learn to rend and write; at herins and in the distant 
monasteries of Ireland and Wales, the sciences, kith divine ami 
secular, were sedulously cultivated. But in Italy humanism 
had not hitherto penetrated within the cloister, and even 
Benedict seems to have regarded the study of the Scriptures 
1 CfWikiti I,hi Imt» ihi\ tMl* *M, 
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and the Fathers as sufficient education for an intellectual monk. 
To Cassiodorus, then, belongs the credit of introducing a new 
element into Italian monaehiam. He made the monastery a 
honie^^Chris science and enlightenment. His work, 
doubtless, was less far-reaching in its effects, loss monumental, 
than that of Benedict; his influence was scarcely felt beyond 
the bounds of Italy. Yet within these limits ho produced im¬ 
portant results. Benedict the saint and Cassiodorus the savant 
contributed together the complementary elements of that ideal 
to which Italian mouachism in the following centuries strove 
to conform itself. 

(3) And now I come at last to (Gregory, the monk made 
Pope. His was the work of the organizer and systematize**. 
Unlike Benedict and Cassiodorus, ho made no great original 
contribution to the scheme and ideal of monastic life,; ho 

introduced no important innovation.not, at any raft*, eon 

seiously and directly. Ail his energies were euneentmiod 
rather on strengthening and developing the system e Uablishod 
by Benedict, on enforcing the prescriptions of the Heiiedie* 
tine Pule. The result of his efforts certainly was to modify 
the character of Italian monastieism by bringing it into chewr 
connexion with the action of the (hmvh, amt particularly of 
the Papacy. But this ultimate effect was m»t deliberately 
sought after by Gregory. All that lie aimed at doing was to 
translate into terms of praetieul life the ideals of the monk of 
Caasino, and to make the cloister in fact what it professed to 
lie in theory, a school wherein the spirits of men might 1m 
trained in the way of iterfuution. 

Convinced as lie was of the value of the inoninitic system, 
Gregory did everything in Ids power In diffuse and propagate it. 
He warmly encouraged wealthy people to establish Sftoim»U’rie* 
on their estates, and to bequeath their projmrty for the settle¬ 
ment of new foundations. When such bequests were made 
as they frequently were—he took care to see that they wnm 
carried into effect, 1 and that the new houses were established 
without loss of time, provided always that the endowment wtm 
adequate . 51 He himself, us we have already mm, devoted lm. 

1 Rffl* l. 40; it. SB• ill. §8; lv, H, 0, 10; v. 60; viii. 5; t%, |o 4 |;i tm 
170, M$; xlii. IS; xiv. *2. 

* Ibid, ii. 15; lx. W, ISO, H3U; xiii. IS. 
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own property to the endowment of seven new monasteries, 
one in Rome and six in Sicily; and, after lie became Pope, 
one of his first acts was to provide a site in Torsion, 14 that 
the island, hitherto without a monastery, may be improved 
by the introduction of the conventual life/* 1 At the same 
time, while he laboured for the diffusion of momndusm by 
founding everywhere new colonies of religious, lie was eureful to 
prevent, so far as possible, the decline ami decay of the older 
institutions, and there was no object on which he so gladly 
expended the revenues of the Patrimony m mi their support 
and the satisfaction of their needs. Thus to instance but a 
few of his numerous benefactions —the numbs of St. Archangel 
in Tropaea of Bruitii were released from fotirdiftlis of the rent 
which they paid to the Roman (Imrch/ some other monks 
were granted a plot of land rent-free for thirty years; 1 a 
monastery at Catania was allowed an annual provision of ten 
solidi, 4 three thousand nuns in Rome were in receipt of an 
annual subsidy of eighty pounds, 5 a convent in Banna received 
a substantial grant,* 1 and even the monks of Mount Sinai were 
gratified with money, beds, and other gifts/ In short, wherever 
Gregory's influence extended, from Britain in the West to 
the distant parts of the East, it was consistently used to 
propagate and strengthen a system which the pope had come 
to regard as essential for the spread of Christian piety. 

Before, however, monachism could set about its proper 
work, there was need of a thorough reformation of abuses. 
The condition of the congregations in Italy and the islands 
towards the close of the sixth century was very unsatisfactory* 
The disorder of the time seems to have been reflected in the 
cloister, and gross scandals were of common occurrence, Thus 
we read of monks wandering about without rule or ruler, 14 
migrating without permission to other monasteries/ leaving 
their monastery to work among the secular clergy, 1 ® abandoning 
the religious life and habit altogether, 11 appearing before lay 
tribunals, 154 accumulating private property/ 11 admitting women 

1 Epp. 1. 60. » mi il ft, * mi lx. 

4 llml xlil. 23. * mi vIL *48. * mi % 86. 

7 i bid. xl. a. ® Hml I. 88, 88 ; v. 31; vil 88. 

f mi *. *o. I# mi i. in. » mi il m\ x, t, 

** Ibkl vi. XI. ** But L 40 ; xil & 
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into the monasteries, 1 living with women, 3 ami even marrying. 3 
The monks who dwelt in the little islands of the. Tyrrhenian 
Sen—the "light-shunning” inhabitants of which have been 
so differently described in the passionate, invective, of a heathen 
poet 4 and the enthusiastic, panegyric of a Christian bishop 3 — 
were reported to be involved in all manner of crimes.” And 
the monastic, authorities, the abbats and priors, were not loss 
degenerate than their subjects. In many cases they we.ro 
scandalously negligent in enforcing discipline, 7 in some they 
were themselves guilty of grave, immoralities.” In one instance 
two abbats were appointed in tho same monastery on the same 
day—a circumstance significant of the prevalent confusion and 
disorder.” The convents of women appoar to have been equally 
demoralized. One mm migrates from her monastery and has 
to bo brought back 10 ; a second is accused of embezzling the 
common funds 11 ; a third quits the cloister to become the 
mistress of a notary of the Homan (’hurch 14 ; a fourth is torn 
from her monastery and compelled to marry, two bishops 
consenting to the sacrilojm. 13 In Naples some soldiers were 
billeted in a nunnery 14 ; in - St. Martin’s Convent in Sicily a 
doctor, named Anastasias, was allowed free access to the nuns, 
and did much harm 15 ; in Sardinia and in Italy many conse¬ 
crated women boldly left their convents and took husbands. 1 ” 

The following passage from a letter to .lanuarius, arch¬ 
bishop of Cagliari, ntlbnls us an example of the scandals that 
occurred 17 

“ It has come to our ears that you arc remiss in your guardian¬ 
ship of thy nunneries. Fur although your predecessors prudently 
arranged that clerics of approved character should take charge 
of them and minister to their requirements, yet now this wise 
precaution is utterly neglected. The consequence is that the 
nuns arts obliged to resort in person to the public, offices to pay 
their taxes, and also to visit their houses and farms to collect 
their rents. Hut it is very improper that the nuns should 

1 Kpp. iv. 40. » Ibut. xlv. 10, 17. • Ibid, i, 40; it. 80. 

* Kutil. Niunil. Ik lirdilu nun i. 480 *</</• 

4 Ambron. llemm, HI. 5. * Epp. I. 40, 60; v. 66; xiil. 4H. 

' Rpp. Hi. 8; v. 4. * Ibid. iil. S3; xtv. 8. 4 IbuL lx. 80. 

14 Ibid. v. 4. " Ibid. v. 4. >» Ibvl. iv. li. 

14 Ibid. lx. 884. '* Ibid. lx. 807. " Ibid. v. 4. 

14 Ibid. Iv. 84; v. 10. *’ Ibtd. iv. 0. 
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be thus engaged in business matters which ought to be left to 
men. And it is easy for your Fraternity to correct the abuse by 
appointing a man of good life and manners, one whose age and 
station are beyond suspicion, to look after the interests of the 
nunneries, that the inmates may no longer be permitted on any 
pretext whatsoever to leave their precincts contrary to the Eule. 
But let them give themselves to praising God and keep within 
their convent, and so afford the faithful no grounds for base 
suspicion. If any nun, however, through former licence or 
wicked custom, has been or shall in future be induced to lapse 
into impurity, we will that, after being severely punished, 
she be consigned to some stricter convent, where with prayer 
and fasting she may do penance with profit to herself, and at 
the same time may afford by her example a terrible warning 
to others. As for a man who is detected in sin with a nun, he 
must be excommunicated if a layman, or, if a cleric, degraded 
from his office and relegated to a monastery as a punishment 
for his wickedness.” 

To the task of putting down these abuses Gregory addressed 
himself with zeal. Sometimes he commissioned the bishop of 
the diocese to investigate and punish offences 1 ; sometimes the 
task was entrusted to a defensor 2 or an abbat 3 or to two or 
more of such persons in combination. 4 How vigorously he 
acted himself and expected others to act in such cases may be 
illustrated from the severe letter addressed to the Bishop of 
Sipontum 5 :— 

“ Had you known how to comport yourself as guardian of 
the monastic life, or how to act as a bishop, the daughter of 
Tullianus, of honoured memory, would never have been allowed 
to throw off her monastic habit and resume secular dress, or to 
write a perverse letter to us. But inasmuch as you are sunk in 
excessive sloth and stupor, the crime has hitherto been left 
unpunished, to your great disgrace. Yet, as we said before, if 
you had been anxious to do your duty, we should have heard of 
that wicked woman's punishment before we heard of her crime. 
But you are so sluggish and negligent, that, unless you yourself 

1 Epp. iv. 9; v. 4. 2 Epp. i. 40; iii. 28; xiii. 48; xiv. 2. 

3 Ibid. i. 49; v. 55. It appears from ibid . ix. 20 that the abbat Urbicus 

was general superintendent of all the monasteries in Sicily. 

4 Ibia i 50; viii. 8, 9 ; xiv. 17. 3 Ibid. viii. 8, 
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suffer canonical correction, you know not how to maintain 
discipline or to treat others with proper severity, and therefore 
we will, please God, show you on some fitting occasion how 
careful you ought to be. But now at all events, when you 
receive this letter, wake up and do what your slothfulness has 
hindered you from doing hitherto. Without delay arrest the 
woman, with the help of our defensor Sergius, and, rejecting all 
her excuses, compel her to resume at once the habit she has so 
wickedly despised; place her in a convent where she will he 
strictly guarded, and show yourself so zealous in the matter 
that she may learn from your severity how great has been her 
crime. And if—as we do not expect—any layman should, 
under any pretext, offer you opposition, at once suspend him 
from communion, and report him to us, that he may be punished 
for his execrable presumption. Take, can*, to Iks circumspect and 
vigilant in your conduct of this affair, that your zeal in the, pre¬ 
sent may in some degree atone for your neglect in the past.” 

In carrying through the reformation of the monasteries, 
Gregory, as has been said, made it his object to enforeo the 
strictest obedience to the Rule of Benedict. At a later time, at 
any rate by the ninth century, it was commonly believed that he 
gave a formal and official sanction to that Rule; but that lie did 
so much as this is exceedingly improbable. 1 Nevertheless, the 
regulations which he issued from time to time prove how closely 
he adhered and compelled others to adhere to the principles 
laid down by the master. It was by rigidly enforcing the pre¬ 
scriptions of the Rule, that Gregory hopi.nl to purify and 
renovate the life of the monks, and to guard against the abuses 
which had tincome bo common. 

Thus, to mention a lew of Ids regulations, Gregory laid 
great stress on the Benedictine law of poverty, declaring that 
the desire to acquire private property, being 14 notoriously un¬ 
lawful,” a was an evident proof that a man had nothing of 44 the 
heart of a true monk.” 14 If monks hold private property, 
neither concord nor charity can possibly subsist in lheir 

1 Coi|p. Duziiie. It. a. 7 (Labbo, lx. p. € JM): u Kmtam Itcgula S. Spirt tu jira- 
mulgftfca «fc laudk tujotorU&to lamtl Pupae Grcgoril inter oammioax m*np turns 
ot ciatholioorum dnetorum acriptA m% tonori doorota,” HnroniuN, ad aim. 595, 
§ 59, wrikm: 41 Raporlmun In scrip to ocxiloc Snbbuumm, In tumclHo Romano 
otmdom Orogorlum Papam probamui ct cunflrmaHHo rogulam B. Pcm dicti.” 

4 Mpp, I. 40. 
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congregation. For what is the state of a monk but a despising 
of the world ? And how do those despise the world who, even 
in their monasteries, lust after gold ? ” 1 He forbade religious 
to acquire, retain, or dispose of anything as their own. All 
property which they possessed before they were “ converted ” 
(unless they disposed of it before their conversion) passed to the 
monasteries of which they became members, and could not even 
be bequeathed subsequently except by special dispensation 
obtained from the Pope. 2 All religious thus became entirely 
dependent on their monasteries, as the Eule of Benedict en¬ 
joined. 

The law of chastity was, of course, enforced. Gregory 
directed that monks and nuns who left their monasteries to 
enter the state of matrimony should be brought back and 
punished with extreme severity. 3 While regarding such 
marriages with horror, however, Gregory appears to have 
recognized them as valid. 4 

The law of stability was equally insisted on, and when the 
cloister was once entered it could never be quitted. 5 It is 
true that in some very exceptional cases Gregory allowed this 
rule to be relaxed. Thus a certain woman, believing that her 
husband was guilty of adultery, took the veil in a fit of passion, 
and afterwards, when the man’s innocence was proved, returned 
and lived again with him as his wife. The bishop of the dio¬ 
cese at once excommunicated the whole household, whereupon 
the husband appealed to Koine, and obtained an order directing 
the bishop to readmit the family to communion without delay, 
and after a short period to allow the woman herself to com¬ 
municate and to treat her with kindness. 6 

Gregory was particularly solicitous to keep the monks, as 
far as possible, free from the disturbing influence of secular 
business, in which they were necessarily to some extent in¬ 
volved through the possession of landed property. He therefore 
directed that in the transaction of such concerns the monas¬ 
teries should be represented by agents with fixed salaries. On 
this subject he wrote to Peter the Subdeacon in Sicily 7 : “ As 

1 Epp. xii. 6. 2 Ibid . iv. 6; ix. 197; xi. 15; xiii. 5. 

3 Ibid. i. 40; ii. 29; v. 19, etc. 

4 See the “ Venantius Letters ” below; and cf. Epp. ix. 224. 

6 Ibid, ii, 29; iv. 6 ; viii. 8, 9; x. 9. 6 Ibid. ix. 3. 

7 Ibid. i. 67. So in Epp. iii. 3 Gregory writes to an abbat: “In causis 
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wo are bound to bo zealous in keeping the monks aloof from all 
public law-suits, that they may piously and earnestly devote 
themselves to their sacred ministry, so it is necessary that we 
should carefully arrange how the business of their monasteries 
may be managed, lest their minds should be distracted with 
various business cares, and so be weak and torpid in the 
discharge of their proper duties. The bearer of this letter, 
the abbat John, asserts that he has a great deal of business in 
connexion with his monastery. 1 Wherefore we charge your 
Experience to speak to Eaustus, who was chancellor to the 
Magnificent Itomanus, the ex-lkaetor, and if you find him really 
willing to undertake such work, entrust the general business of 
the monastery to his management, giving him a fixed salary. 
It is well that the servants of God should at a small expense 
escape from the disturbance of business matters, so that, while 
the property of their monastery is not ruined by neglect, their 
minds should bo free for the work of the Lord.” 

Though he did not emphasize the intellectual side of the 
monastic training, and though he was very far from desiring, 
like Cassiodorus, that the monastery should become pre¬ 
eminently a school of learning, yet Gregory was anxious that 
the moderate studies enjoined in BemulicGs Lule should not he 
neglected. “ I do net find M ~so he wrote to an abbatthat 
such brethren of yutir monastery as I see, give time to reading. 
Wherefore you must needs consider how great a sin it is, if, 
when God gives you sustenance from the offerings of others, 
you neglect to learn His commandments.” 

The Imperial laws allowed marriages to be dissolved if either 
the husband or the wife chose to enter a monastery. 11 This 
principle, however, Gregory strongly condemned. 4 “ Although 
a mundane law declares that a marriage may be dissolved for 

l»tla procuratorum iimUtue, ct tu tui Imjtionom &tyuu omiUmmn vium.*' (if. 
Odd* iv. IK 

1 I.ii. the Moniwtory of H, Luck in Syracuse, ti?i tscjmiem from Epp. vli. till 

* Xpp. in. a. 

* Mtilkil 1HS, 0* 40; El 84 trwttrr&rtn fr* raw ydfxtw A kvfyp pthmt y ym*b 

fx6vn fit ptwatfHifntiV IhakvMt# b yipm koI p«moMw t % p4mn 

rb wpSmww rb dmpx^P* IH ^ rb pomxtKbv trxiib* 

* Mpp* xl. SO. tkmtpu.ro Mpp. vi. 47, and am? Urn atory in Ur*g. Tur, Hint. 
Franc, lx. SS of a woman who loft her huab&ud to bttaoimi a mm. Compare 
Bingham, vil. S, 18, 
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the sake of conversion, against the will of one of the parties, yet 
Divine law does not permit this to be done. For save for the 
cause of fornication, a man is on no account permitted to put 
away his wife, seeing that, after husband and wife are made one 
body in the union of wedlock, one member of it cannot enter a 
monastery while the other remains in the world.” In the case 
of married persons, therefore—at any rate, when the marriage 
had been consummated 1 —Gregory insisted that one of them 
must not enter the cloister unless the other consented to do the 
same. On the other hand, he contended that any one who was 
simply betrothed was fully justified in entering a monastery, 
and was not liable to the penalties which such a breach of 
contract involved under other circumstances. 2 3 

Two slight innovations were introduced by Gregory. The 
^/first was th,e? fixing of a minimum age at which a nun might be 
appointed abbess. The Pope was well aware that, although the 
majority of the nuns might be shielded from the disturbing 
influence of. secular business' by the appointment of proctors to 
look after their interests, yet the abbess could not avoid holding 
... sonde intercourse with the outside world. Hence he insisted 
\ that she must be a woman to whom years had given gravity 
;;$ind the power to withstand temptation. “We most vehemently 
forbid the appointment of young girls as abbesses,” he wrote. 8 
/‘Let no bishop place the veil on virgins of less than sixty 

- '^Gregory’s second innovation consisted in the prolongation 
of the period of novitiate. The Eule of Benedict prescribed a 
novitiate of at least one year 4 * * ; Gregory ordained a probation of 
two.y years. The immediate occasion of this change was the 

1 Gregory’s words are: “ Postquam copnlatione coniugii viri atque mulieris 
mmm corpus efficitur ” (Epp. xi. 30, and in almost the same terms, vi. 47). 

2 Epp. vii. 20. 

3 Ibid. iv. 11. i The Council of Trent, sess. xxv. c. 7, puts the minimum age at 
forty. It should be noticed that Gregory’s regulation refers only to the appoint¬ 
ment of abbesses, not to the veiling of ordinary nuns. The age of admission for 
these was variously fixed at different times and places; e.g. by the Councils of 
Saragossa and Agde it was placed at forty, by the Council of Milevis and by 
the Third Council of Carthage at twenty-five. Basil admitted girls as young 
as sixteen or seventeen. Pope Leo the Great approved the age of forty. 

4 Reg. Ben. c. 58. Justinian ordered three years (Novel. 5, c. 2); so also 

Pachomius. The triennial probation seems to have been adopted in many of 

the older monasteries. 
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apostasy of a Neapolitan monk who had been tonsured without 
any probation whatsoever. Gregory thereupon wrote as follows 
to the Bishop of Naples 1 : “ Lot your Fraternity strictly interdict 
all monasteries from venturing to tonsure novices before they 
have completed two years in monastic life. During this period 
let careful proof be made of their life and manners, lest any of 
them should be dissatisfied with that which he had longed for, 
or should not hold fast to his choice. It is a serious thing that 
untried men should be banded together in the service of any 
master, hut much more serious is it that those who have not* 
been proved should be attached to the service of God.” This 


investigation was to be made particularly strict in the case of 
slaves. Gregory ordered that they should be thorofcMftly tested 
before they were allowed to assume the monastic Mint, and if 
it turned out that they had no true vocation, the) lyvero to be 
restored to their former servitude. When, on the |>thoi|3gLnd, 
their desire for conversion seemed sincere, they woro*Jl| be, 
allowed to take the vows without further diHieulty^if Uu|^ere 
servants of the Church; or, if they belonged to sccihp 
they were to be purchased and placed in the immu&erieHJEr! *. 

The difficult question of the admission into ntmasuSPs cg|| 
persons who were under obligations to the State ^-of (uiriale gf 
soldiers, and the like—oeeasionud a collision between Gregor^ 
and the Kmperor. In the year olKi Gregory received frorljs 
Constantinople an edict winch decreed that no on# migiSJHl iJjT 
public, business should undertake any feccU*siast^al ofiS tpj 
retire into a monastery, and further, that no soldier 
become a monk until his term of service had expii%d.Jr^i'lus 
edict, which to us seems reasonable enough, in view tfLthe 
increasing numbers of civil and military ofltcials who pltieu- 
voured to escape the burdensome service of the Bute by taking 


1 itfpp. x. 9. 

* Btio the trixth canon of the Latoran Council of 595 (Grog. Rpp, v. 57a). 

Thin canon deals only with kUvoh of the Church: hut Joh. I>lao, Vita ih 10 
introduces interpolations, thereby extending its application to the slaves of 

laymen. For the cane of a slave proved and found wanting, not) ttpp. v. ilH; 
ix» 107. For the purehano of a slave-girl who wished to become a mm, mm 
ibid, ill. 89. In Rpp, ix. 144 wo have a ease of a 44 servui* iurin public! “ who 
turned monk. The Council of Chaloudon, o. 4, forbade slaves to bo received at 
inmates of monasteries against the will of thoir masters. So also the Council 
of Gangra, e. 8, and others. Loo the Groat forbade the ordination slaves 
whom thoir master.* would not emancipate (Lahhe, lit. p. mbit). 
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the tonsure, appeared to ( \ rcg<»ry in the highest degree objec¬ 
tionable. That officials should be debarred tVuiu tin* (liristiiui 
ministry he wan willing to concede, for Ins experienre hud 
^huwu him that such persons made wuildly and ambitiona 
clergymen. 1 *nt that they should he refused permission to 
retina into u monastery seemed to him nothing less than tin 
insult to religion, Full of indignation, therefore, ho wrote to 
the Emperor a protest* in which hi* Mint oil in emphatic terms 
his own view ot t ho mat tor, and huldty rebuked Maurten 
for his impious attempt to withdruw men from the service, 
of tied. This rotiiitfkahlo document, perhaps the moat cele¬ 
brated of all < Jjvgorv's letters, nuts us follow s 1 ; 

" He is guilty before Almighty < out w ho is n«4 sincere both 
in word and deed to Ids Most Serene Sovereigns. I, the un¬ 
worthy servant of yutir Fiety* in the sttggr 4 tons whieh 1 now 
olfer, apeak not ns n bidiop, tier no y mir sm v ant by tin* law of 
the State, hut us your servant in a personal .^eiro, dnee, my 
Most Serene Is»rd t you were my lord before yon heeame the 
lord of all mem 

** When the Most Honourable Tiifinimis the isjnerry mute 
here, 1 received the htw which my Sovereigns had issued, but l 
eould not reply in it at the time, treatise 1 matt tormented with 
diseiism In this law your Fiety Sms enacted that no one who is 

engaged in pnblie httstltofci shall iidinintnfer any oflieo in the 

Church. A ml with lids enactment 1 wits well pleased, knowing 
m 1 do that 11 mint who is uuxious to ijtisi the secular dress and 
take utliee in the Hhurdt vvishe* not to abandon his worldly 
life, but only to change the form of if, Hut when it is said in the 
mittm law that such persons are nut ft* lie allowed to retire for 
ronversion into a monastery,’ 4 1 am extremely Mtrpriaed, inwee 
tliu obligations of the man can be discharged and his duhts 

1 Epf>. in, t*4, Nmm* t4 * ur anil,-sifm rio-j-l lUn; .?v Ihi-t law 

of Maurit*e, ibirttaafai m-0 -, °t imi i%4 hnth’ b^-irni Aln-mi'«ac44iitioi 
rwlc 4 itUliMii 4 >m* u l4it *•»*»« »•**♦»« |-ul 4 c G *'i M-ui *•! joU 4 ki» **i 4 irtt 

fttnaituf a 014 « f’liic ff#. < \ »!** l/w, 

it ORm\ l, IL i\ iin‘4^ tiae*'* nlmta t Umt*‘ li^eiu {iiMmam*, tm 

ttCcifrtlSfi lie tiili |%4 t,fSlim ill ||5?4* , l’44' (*'t IflSls ISs|* I'll, C, ft, irtSft* 

2U4)« M Maurice nwriii'4 iu fmv** 0 ](at>U>4#r4 Uo*> Iswr with faislaif uf 

liw own. 

8 <Irc|»ry, In Rpp* Hi, Ul, ritn«» It**'- jmaosf.n %w,%^ faH> ; M t‘i tmtlm t|iii 

mliettna nathm tpn »,|4^ %0 tu&uw uU inh-r 

iiiUntms«4 ill limiiiwlei'ie r?4W"rfll uhi l al tulhlhi fiarl#! ptphhO* 
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can, if necessary, be paid by the community into "which he is 
received. Besides, if any one devoutly wished to become a 
monk, ho would first restore anything he might have taken 
wrongfully, that being less encumbered he might discern mens 
truthfully the state of his soul. It was further added in the 
same law that no one who was marked on the hand (as a 
soldier) 1 should bo allowed to become a monk, I confess to 
my Sovereigns that I was struck with terror at this ordinance, 
because it closes the way to heaven against many, and forbids 
what has hitherto been lawful. There are, no doubt, many men 
who can lead a religious life, even in a secular dress, but there 
are very many who, unless they leave everything, can in no 
wise find salvation with God. 

“ I, who thus address my Sovereigns, what am I but dust 
and a worm? Yet, inasmuch as I feel that this ordinance is 
directed against God the Creator of all things, I cannot keep 
silence. Power overall men has been given by God to your 
Piety for this purpose, that men may be helped in their pursuit 
of goodness, that the way to heaven may he opened wider, that 
the kingdom upon earth may minister to the kingdom of heaven. 
And now, behold, it is distinctly said that the. man who 1ms 
once been enrolled in the earthly soldiery shall not be allowed 
to become the soldier of our Lord Christ Jesus, until the time of 
his earthly service is completed or he has been discharged from 
the army for ill health. 

“ To this, behold, Christ answers by me, the lowest of His 
servants and of yours: * I advanced you from being a notary 
to be captain of the guards, from captain of the guards to he 
Caesar, from Caesar to be Emperor, yea, and more than this, 
I have also made yon the father of Emperors. I have com¬ 
mitted My priests to your charge, and do you now withdraw 
your soldiers from My service ? 1 Answer, I pray you, my Most 
.Religious Sovereign; tell your servant what reply you will 
make to your Lord when He comes and thus addresses you 
at the judgment day. 

1 Eeoruita ware marked cm the hand, that they might bn the m**rn easily 
recognised If they afterwards donortod. u Hex <*mut mUiti nominnaria: (1) non 
sit negotiator; (2) emminotur; (S) praontot Hacramentum; (4) onidn td dngatur; 
(5) note publiea eiu» bmchiis hiHoribatur; (0) In album refemtur, wcrilmtur M 
(Ou8«ftnviUaeu»). 
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“ Possibly you believe that none of I how men are sincere 
converts. But I t your unworthy servant, know that in my 
timo many converted soldiers have worked miracles in their 
monasteries ami wrought sigin ami wonders. Ami yet thin law 
prohibits such men from becoming monks. 

“ I beg my Lord to inquire what Emperor it was who first 
issued such an edict, 1 and then to ponder well whether it is 
right to issue it yourself. You should also seriously consider 
that you are preventing men from leaving the world at the 
very time when the end of tint world is at hand. Behold, 
there will he no delay ; the heaven and earth will hum, the 
elements will glow with fervent heat, and the terrible Judge 
will appear with angels and archangels, thrones and dominations, 
principalities and powers, If He forgives you at! your other 
sins, and Hjmuks only of this lew mulcted against Himself, what, 
1 pray, will be your excuse ' Wherefore I beseech y*>u by 
that some terrible Judge, let mu yotir many tears, your many 
prayers, your many fasts, yotir many almsgiving*, he under any 
circumstances obscured in the sight of Almighty t *ud. 1 pray 
your Piety to lessen the severity of this Jaw, either by changing 
its terms or by giving a fresh interpretation of its meaning, 
for thu army of my Lords then becomes .stronger against the 
enemy when the tinny of U»*d grows stronger in piaycr. 

" In obedience to yotir commands, I have caused this law 
to he transmitted to the different countries. I have ulsn in¬ 
formed my Most Heretic Sovereigns by this letter that the law 
is certainly imt in accordance with the will of fhtd. I have 
thus done my duty on both shies. I have obeyed the Emperor, 
and yet have not kept hack what I felt might to be said on 
lieliiitf of C bid A 

Tltbi vehement remonsf ranee was eiiotmed in a letter to 
Theodore, the Emperor's physician, with the request flint li« 

would present it at a favourable opportunity. ’* I do nut wish 
my renponsnhs to present it publicly/* (Sregury wrote/* " lientuse 
you who are in tin? familiar service of ilte Ktujieror cun sjnstk 
to him with greater freedom unit ope-niittss for the hosicttl of ItL 
sunk since lie is very much occupied with tmsiuess, and his mind 

* As *ppiir4 Irani Ixftji, ill, 01, Orrery *Uuiltt* f« Jutktt tli« Aj*>ru«iu?» 

lint leiwlitirii *)U«i it a w*.s ?«! tlmi tub Km|wr^r |irw»niSi|iil«i4 my *u*U Uw. 

1 Epp t ill, <H, 
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is rarely free from absorbing cares. You, my honoured son, 
will speak on Christ’s behalf. If the Emperor listens to you, 
you will benefit both his soul and your own; if not, you will 
yet benefit your own” 

Apparently the Emperor was not uninfluenced by the Pope’s 
appeal, and Gregory himself, upon mature reflection, probably 
realized that it was well to take measures to prevent soldiers 
turning monks simply to escape the hardships of military 
service, and that in the case of the curiales it was very unde¬ 
sirable that the monasteries which received them should be 
involved in disputes respecting their liabilities. At any rate, 
in a letter addressed in 597 to the metropolitans of Italy and 
Illyricum and to the bishops of Sicily, Gregory ordered that 
no curialis should be received into a monastery until he was 
released from all obligations to the State, and no soldier without 
careful inquiry into his previous life, and until he had passed 
through a novitiate of three years’ duration. “With this 
arrangement,” he adds, “ our Most Serene and Christian 
Emperor is entirely satisfied.” 1 A little later we find the Pope 
writing to the Bishop of Naples, that no soldiers at all were to 
be received as monks without his own express permission. 2 

But Gregory’s name is famous in the history of monasticism 
chiefly on account of his attempts to define the relation of the 
monasteries to the diocesan bishops and to the general body of 
the secular clergy. Some of his measures in this connexion 
must be shortly considered. 

(a) First, then, what view did Gregory take of the relation 
of the monks to the bishops ? Towards the end of the sixth 
century the need of definition on this point began to be urgently 
felt. Already there existed considerable jealousy and suspicion 
between the monks and their diocesans. The former aspired to 
become independent of episcopal control, the latter sought to 
exercise authority in spheres beyond their competence. The 
canons of councils, while emphatically asserting the bishop’s 
right of jurisdiction over the monasteries of his diocese, 3 made 

1 Epp. viii. 10. 2 Ibid . x. 9. 

3 See, for instance, the Council of Chalcedon, cc. 4, 8; the Council of Agde, 
co. 27, 88; the First Council of Orleans, cc. 19, 22; the Second Council of 
Orleans, c. 21; the Fifth Council of Arles, cc. 2, 3, 5; and others. See also 
above, pp. 79, 80; and Cod. i. 3, 39; Novel, v. 9. 
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little or no attempt to define the limits of I hut jurisdiction. 
The result was that many bishops used tlieir authority cruelly 
to oppress the institution t, the growing power of which they 
were beginning to fear. In <Ir« gory's tseveral seandaloua 
euPes of episcopal agression were reported. The Bishop of 
Orvieto, for instance, prohibited tin* celebration of musses in 
the Monastery of St. ileurge, and foibade the dead to be buried 
there 1 ; the Bishop of l Vsaro had his episcopal chair set up in 
a monastery which he dedicated, celebrated u public mass, and 
curried off a chalice '* ; llie Bishop of Siptilluee was accused of 
trying to impose on tin* monastery of (’uasiodorus *' eertain 
things central y It* what had been allowed by tits predecessors, 
and hml received tlie sanction of long custom/* ami also of 
removing properties of the monastery,, *' pretending that they 
were gifts” 8 ; the Archbishop of < a;diali made tin* ronsorra- 
turn of u monastery the neemdou of an exhibition of ** every kind 
of avarice, violence, and wrong.” 4 Sometimes the bishops 
encouraged, or ut least refused to punish, immlm who revolted 
from the discipline of their ahbat r ‘; often they supported the 
secular clergy in oppressing the monasteries, Tlie religious 
houses ill tlie ittocesii of littvetitiii especially mlfered in flits lust 
respect, the clergy, so it was said, ** on the j»retenre of governing 
them, taking posaoHaum of them m though they were I heir 
own.” 6 But, the iron hies of tin* monks of Bavntnu were by no 
means peculiar, 7 Every where the fiifiimsleiirs were exposed to 
similar irritating interference, ttnd in eonseguene*! much ill 
feeling had been engeinlt*rud. 

In endeavouring to remedy this unhappy slate of tilings 

Gregory clung to a conservative policy, Ho made m* during 
innovation.* He did no! concede t«« the monasteries any 

1 f*re«. Kff. 1. IS. » 1IW. %L U. * IM, 3;i, 

* Umi. v. a. 4 HtJ ill, fUt; U, tuf, 

* Uml Uf, 4H; cf. \l li ** * tM. U U’J. 

* Ifinesuttri 41 .'’>e*i»rr*t nt tlir* V%Ce.cj less cry s% \*l 4i«, iiUdi’CiOmt to 

nil I44te$m met |tUf|*HrU3ia t»i h*t«‘ vu t i%?ur4 hr I m-*,. >t\ *os4 n nvitmi »*f 

li|f»lie|ei in li»i o-ur f4tt, tu w*e»oWsi< v «mt§ ?U»* 0\fiie< t4 lf*b 4 * siiiriil, nil 
m** liltrr^ilMt i?t>m lie sir 4 **f ftiw m.itinj.ti, If-i resiettptfffff 

Hn’tltm rinw; '* Uhum w*nj<f* turn tc'**ir<-nan *»sent fatum t*m|»Mre fit* 

eimtibus rjiificejap firiiwiii UM<t*Uuo \\ir “rieirl, Ml *4 inae cert?oi;ie 

hnante Umiuijo tiiwluiiim*4 o *■? eccfinttellre* 

rotiiltiiomkte *ru minmlh \4 f}u4m<»hU l iT'r^un’4 «n*rut*mtne* loitle w*>4«> 

PUbinreiOU, tiiillifi rauosmut* lmiU*n dr urn^m!, ?tr4 mie-fr* u Mtts-«ttel?§ m 
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absolute exemption from episcopal authority, or abridge in 
any way the canonical jurisdiction of the bishops. On the 
contrary, he consistently upheld this spiritual jurisdiction, and 
even administered severe rebukes to prelates who were lax in 
exercising it. 1 All that he desired was to confine the juris¬ 
diction of the bishops to purely spiritual matters, and to repress 
those illegal aggressions whereby the monastic rule and order 
suffered violation. The rights conceded by the councils ami 
the ’Rule of Benedict he was zealous to maintain, but he set his 
face against all attempts on the part of the bishops to strain 
those rights or to arrogate to themselves new and unconceded 
privileges. In pursuance of this policy, Gregory from time 
to time issued documents called Brivilegiu/ 1 in which he set 
down in writing certain particulars in respect of which tin’s 
monks were justified in claiming immunity from episcopal 
control. It must not be imagined that these documents were 
in any sense special privileges granted to specially favoured 
monasteries. They conferred no new rights upon the. monks. 
They were merely statements of the rights which were common 
to all monasteries, set down in writing for the benefit of those 
institutions in particular which had suffered or were, in danger 
of suffering from episcopal oppression. They were not, grants 
of fresh privileges, hut, as it were, charters in restraint of abuses, 
by the help of which the wronged monasteries might fortify 
themselves against the violence of the diocesans. 

■ * • The rights of the monasteries which Gregory recognized 
may lie summarized as follows i—While, on the one hand, 
the bishop was ordered to consecrate new monasteries, 11 to 
constitute ahbats, 4 to provide for the celebration of masses in 

ounotiH gmv&mhiitmtf diumum fdlvlnuinj ojnm tntm mimma iinhiil duvothmo 
perfldant,” This Omstitutum, however, in undoubtedly Hpurimm, Urn gmUnr 
part of it being forged from Rpp, viil 17. It in published In Appendix vii 

to MigmTa edition of the baton*. 

1 JCjpp. vl. It; vli 12; viil, 8, 17, 82; I*. m t 224; x. 8, 0; tdv. Ul In 
v. 47 Gregory speaks almost m though the tipkeuptit jurisdiction wiw limited 
to the right of eon«titutlng ahhulu. But the nbove rufurimottn prove that it nlno 

inoluded the general supervision of dlwdpllne. 

8 The bent example of Gregory's privilogin, is that granted to the Monastery 
ol St. John and Ht. Stephen at UhiHHiH (A'pp. viil. 17). Compare also v. 40; and 
the ahertera sent to Gaul (vii 12; xill U, 12, 111), Hms above, pp. H4, 85. 

* Ibid . IL 15; ill 58; v. 50; viil 5; lx. 5B, 1H0, 2118; xiil iH. 

4 Ibid* v. 47; vii. 12; lx. 20. A ** praepointus," on the oilier hand, wait 
constituted, not by the bishop* hut by the abbat (ill a; vii. 10). 
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the chapel , 1 to visit the monks from time to time, to super¬ 
intend their life and discipline and punish offenders 2 '; on the 
other hand, he was forbidden to burden the monasteries for 
his entertainment, to abstract anything from the revenues, 
properties, or charters, or to make any schedule or disposition 
thereof. If any dispute arose on a question of property 
between the monastery and the Church, it was to be settled by 
arbitration, oaths being made on the Holy Gospels. Further, 
the bi shop w as forbidden to give the office of abbat to a stranger 
or any person other than him whom the monks themselves 
elected, or to put a superior over the abbat, or to ordain monks 
to any ecclesiastical order without the abbat’s permission, or to 
hinder the abbat from communicating freely with the Pope, or 
to place his chair within the monastery, or to permit public 
masses to be celebrated there . 3 The bishop, in short, while re¬ 
taining his spiritual jurisdiction over the monks, with the right 
of punishing those who failed to live in accordance with their 
Rule, was deprived of all power of interfering in the internal 
concerns of the monastery, in the disposition of its property, in 
the election of its officers, and the like. In the management of all 
such matters the monasteries were left in complete independence. 

The privilegia of Gregory mark the beginning of a change 
which was to materially affect the history of the Church in 
the Middle Ages—the change which eventually emancipated 
the monks from the control of their diocesans, and brought 
them under the direct authority of the Roman See. There is 
no reason, certainly, to suppose that Gregory deliberately aimed 
at effecting such a change 4 ; that he consciously sought to 
strengthen the power of the Papacy by establishing a close band 

1 Epjp. ii. 15; iii. 58; v. 50; vi. 44; vii. 12; ix. 58,180. 

2 See p. 187, note 1. 

3 E$p. v. 47, 49; vi. 44; vii. 12, 40; viii. 17; xiii. 11,12, 13. 

4 It is true that Gregory insisted that abbats must be permitted to com¬ 
municate freely with Borne, and on one occasion he appears to have threatened, 
although in ambiguous language, to exempt a monastery from the bishop’s 
control altogether. (“Haec itaque omnia vigilanti cura emendare iam secundo 
commonita sanctitas vestra non differat, ne, si post hoc negligentes vos esse, 
quod non credimus, senserimus, aliter monasteriorum quieti prospicere 
compellamur. Nam notum vobis sit, quia tantae necessitati servorum Dei 
congregationem amplius subiacere non patimur.” Ejgjg. vii. 40.) On the other 
hand, he did not encourage appeals to Borne by the monasteries; preferring 
rather to refer matters in dispute to local arbitration (ibid. viii. 17) or to the 
decision of the metropolitan of the province (ibid. vii. 32; xiv. 6). 
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between it and the monasteries scattered throughout the world. 
He had no such far-reaching scheme. In this as in other 
cases he was simply applying his strict ideas of duty and 
discipline to circumstances as they occurred. Nevertheless, 
although Gregory had no political ends in view, his defence 
of the monasteries was the commencement of a revolution. 
Hitherto the councils had aimed at protecting the rights of the 
bishops; Gregory was the first, or almost the first, to safeguard 
the rights of the monks. And this contrary movement in 
favour of the monasteries against the diocesans led to results 
in the highest cfegree important both for the monasteries, the 
bishops, and the Papacy. With these, however, we are not 
at present concerned. It is sufficient to note that the close 
alliance which in later times subsisted between the monasteries 
and the Papacy, together with the system of exemptions 
of which Monte Cassino, St. Martin’s at Tours, Fulda, and St. 
Augustine’s at Canterbury are eminent instances, may be traced 
back in its germ to the time of Gregory the Great. ^ 

A (i) Secondly, what view did Gregory take of the! relation of 
the monks to the general body of the clergy? Like many 
others before him, Gregory was convinced that ecclesiastical 
cure was incompatible with the monastic life, and he was 
inclined to emphasize the difference between the clerical and 
the monastic condition, and keep the two, as far as possible, 
distinct and separate. Of course, he had no desire to prevent 
monks becoming curates, or curates monks, but he felt that 
the duties of the parochial clergy could not be adequately 
discharged by any who continued to reside in monasteries, 
while at the same time, the interests of the monasteries were 
certain to suffer so soon as the secular clergy were granted a 
footing within the walls. 

On the one hand, then, with regard to curates who desired to 
become monks, Gregory enjoined that they should be received 
into the monasteries on the same footing as the rest of the 
brethren, on condition that they ceased to exercise ecclesiastical 
functions outside the monastery. Once become monks, they 
could not be compelled against their will to return to their 
ministrations in the Church , 1 nor, even if they wished it, could 
they do so unless the abbat gave his consent, and the bishop of 
1 Ejvp. ix. 157. 
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the diocese judged them wurthy of tin? *' sueerdotium.” 1 If, 
however, the clone desired it, and the ahhni and bishop gave 
permission, he might ho dkhurged from the monastery and 
reappointed by the bishop to an ecclesiastical cure. 

On the other hand, with regard to monks who desired to 
take Order#, a distinction was drawn between those who wished 
to become chaplains of their monastery and those who aspired 
to servo in the ranks of the mudur clergy. 

In those monasteries where none of the inmates were ordained, 
it was necessary to introduce secular priests to re tel irate mass. 
Thus in ordering the dedication of a monastery at Naples, i iregorv 
wrote to the bishop' 4 ; * 4 An often au is necessary let tho Sacrifice 
of tin? Mass lie eelelirated in the ctitniecnited oratory by the 
priests attached to your t’lnuvh. Ihif neither you, my brother, 
nor your priests must cause any trouble to the monastery except 
for the purpose of enforcing discipline. Nor are you to claim 
any share of what may be presented to the monastery by the 
devout, for the monks who hthour there ought to have the 
benefit of thu ottering# of the faithful/' IUtl the introduction 
of the pariah priests led to difficulties. Sometime# the extern 
clergy claimed a portion of the uttering# mad*' to the momi#ft?ry 11 ; 
sometimes they insisted on celebrating public musses in thu 
chupel,drawing thither a crowd of tiini and women 1 ; aumutimcM 
they even iulmiiikit?red baptism publicly w ithin the monastery/’ 
Therefore, to avoid the dispute# ami disturbances occasioned by 
Hindi practices, Uregory wus glad to sanction the ordination of 
chaplains within thu Monasteries to celebrate muss, and officiate 
at funeral#/ He merely required that the monks seeking this 

1 Efrfh I. 40 , *Si>it iUiijfdmm, ur ;!» | rt. # JVp|*, v, 60 . 

* !M< ii. *J!t 

4 !M* x, in; vi, 4U Iji U*** &nlU"U:in% U«*> »4 

zuotitMteiiiw, «ifft furlii 44 i'U, 
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foum# >*uut nit am fumirtfi/* 
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IWuiuUiH »l fl|H 44 lit!* i W»’- ** MHvk t * %lm lit > 1 * 4*1 *«f WtU' 4 *' ; p) 
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ordination sliould bo free from canonical disabilities, and 
that when ordained they should confine their ministrations to 
their monastery, and not presume to serve in the parish church 
or elsewhere. The following letter, written to a bishop of 
Palermo, sanctions an ordination of this kind l : l( Urinous, nbbat 
of the Monastery of St. Hennas at Palermo, in conjunction with 
his congregation, has addressed to us an earnest request that a 
priest should be ordained in his monastery to celebrate mass. 
And as there ought to be no delay in granting such a petition, 
we have thought right to exhort your Fraternity, by this present 
letter, to consecrate by God's help without delay whoever shall 
be elected front that congregation for the ministry, provided 
that his life, character, and actions are worthy of so high an 
office; that so the aforesaid Urbieus may not be obliged either 
to leave his monastery to hear mass, or to bring in a stranger to 
celebrate.” 

The case of monks who desired to minister in parish ehurrhes 
was quite different. Gregory ordained that no monk should he 
promoted to such ecclesiastical cure without the consent of his 
abbat, and that when promoted he should lose all rights in his 
monastery and should no lunger reside there .'* 5 If an ahhat 
covoted such promotion, he, must make, his choice between 
the parochial charge and his abbacy; both offices la* was for ¬ 
bidden to hold. 5 * u Do not,” (Gregory wrote, to Maximiamts, 
bishop of Syracuse / 1 “ allow presbyters or deacons or any other 

oonfomring to, and receiving absolution from, a priest wan not an jot remtgnlxttd 
In mcmantorioH. Moreover, It appear** from the Halo that mmft'tMhmt* worn 

only made when a fault was foil to have hmm oonunitted, W« have no hint of 
anything like regular or habitual oouftsHtdom*. 

1 Mpp. vl. Si). 

* Ibid. vili. 17: H Quiaquin ax pmwlioto monanterlo ad eaeleHlnathnnn 
ordinom pervmusrit, ulfcerlun lilio not? poUmtatmn aliquant nee lietmfciam haheat 
babitandi.” 

3 Ibid. vit. 40 : “ Hod no vel per auiunUimt monaehl aut ahhatin promt* < 
tioncmi on m allquod fortatwu Huatineant, ttiudendnm vohia ml ut, til qulapiam 
ahbatum aut monaohorum tm quommquo montiatorio ad elorloafcuti oilhdum vtd 
ordinom naorum aem$HHorit, non tUio aliquant halrnat ulturlun potestatom, no 
monaatoria cuiutdibot ocaatdonk velamiuo tsa qutui prohlbomua mint morn onom 
compollantur. M 

4 Ibid, iv. 11. Compare ibid. v. 1 : u Nemo potest at tuudtwiuaUtd.i obnoqmbi 
doaorviro, at in momuddea rognla ordinate peralntiire, ut ipso iU*itrh:tit»iuim 
mom«torii tenoat, qui eotidiu in obt-icqum uoclu.MiaaUco rugitur g»ormuuuro/* 
Of. Job. Iliac. Vita ii. 64. 
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ecclesiastics who serve churches (gui ecclesiis militant ), to 
become abbats of monasteries. But let them either give up 
their clerical service (clericatus militia ), and then be promoted 
to hold office in the monasteries; or, if they prefer to remain 
abbats, let them on no account be allowed to continue to serve 
as (parochial) clergymen. The duties of each office separately 
are so weighty that no one can rightly discharge them. It is 
therefore very improper that one man should be considered fit 
to discharge the duties of both, and that by this means the 
^ecclesiastical order should interfere with the monastic life, and 
the rule of the monastic life in turn should interfere with the 
interests of the churches.” 

^ Thus did Gregory draw a sharp distinction between the 
monks and the parochial clergy. A monk might become a 
curate, or a curate a monk, but a man might not be both at one 
and the same time. Undoubtedly Gregory believed that the 
life of the monks was the higher of the two, and his prohibition 
of secular intrusion was enforced mainly in their interest. 
Notwithstanding this view, however, he was willing, when 
necessary, to withdraw monks from their convents and place 
them in the ranks of the secular clergy. He allowed bishops 
to ordain them for parochial work in limited numbers , 1 and he 
himself elevated several to the episcopate . 2 3 On two occasions 
at least he even entrusted the care of a church to a monastic 
congregation. Hearing that the services at the Church of 
St. Pancras at Borne were neglected by its clergy, he con¬ 
signed the property and care of the church to a congregation 
of monks whom he established in an adjacent monastery. 
They were to procure a priest to celebrate mass, and he was to 
live with them in the monastery and be supported by them . 8 
In similar manner the Church of St. George was handed over 
to the abbat Maximianus and his congregation in Sicily . 4 But 
such arrangements served at a later time as a precedent for 
certain modifications in the relationship of the monks to the 

1 E$yp. i. 18; vi. 27; vii. 40; viii. 17; x. 1 (where, however, it is not 
expressly stated that the monks are to be ordained). 

2 The most notable are Maximianus of Syracuse, Augustine of Canterbury, 
and Marinianus of Bavenna. 

3 Ibid. iv. 18. 

4 Ibid. ix. 7. 
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parochial clergy, such as Gregory himself would certainly nut 
have approved. 

The question arises—How far did Gregory recognize the 
monks themselves as clergy? Originally, of course, all monks 
(save those who had been further ordained to an ecclesiastical 
order) were regarded as laymen, the tonsure not being considered 
as in any way an equivalent for Orders. As late as the middle 
of the fifth century monks were subject to the same penalties 
and disabilities as laymen . 1 If a monk was ordained presbyter 
or bishop, ho was obliged, like a layman, to first receive all the 
minor Orders. The beginning of a change, however, is marked 
by a decree of Pope Gelasius, which, while still requiring a 
monk to receive the lower Orders, yet, as a tribute to his reli¬ 
gious life, granted him a quicker passage, through them than 
was conceded to laymen, a monk being eligible for ordination to 
the priesthood at the expiration of only one year . 51 A further 
advance seems to have been made by Gregory. In one of his 
letters he gave directions that a certain pious layman, with 
a view to his ultimate elevation to the episcopate, .should he 
tonsured either as a monk or as a subdeacon / 1 It is dangerous 
to draw conclusions from a single passage, partienlurly when 
that passage is ambiguous, but it certainly seems as though 
Gregory here regarded the, “ status monastieus ” as t he equivalent 
of the subdiaeonate. < )n the other hand, Gregory's regulations 
concerning the lapsed prove that he still drew a wide distinction 
between the clergy and the monks. For while a lapsed cleric 
could never be restored to his office, a lapsed ahbat might , 1 and 
further, an ahbat who was found to have lapsed previously to 
lus appointment was allowed to retain Ids abbacy , 5 These 
regulations, however—especially severe on the dorgy on account 
of their peculiar functions in the service of the altar—do 

1 Council of Ohalomhm, a. ± Of, lOtinm. Epp, 14. H : “Alla mtmadtuntm 
oat eauna, alia dnrioorum/’ 

9 (tolas. Ep, ix, ml Ephc. l ami nine, a. S {Labbft, lv, p. 11BH). 

4 Epp, xil 4 : “ Tmworamlurt ml, ut vd monadiutf vul a voids smbdiaromt» 
flat, ot pirnt uliquantum tempork, ni Dno turn pliuntorit, ipmi ml padumkm 
ouram doboat promovori.” It k uotkeuldo that Grngoryk contemporary, 
Gregory of Tours, aortainly calk monks “ tGorinl.** Ik UU.r. Shirt, 70 h 
dookivo on this point. Compare also Vitae Pair, vl. *2. Mabithm remark:* 
that after thu tdxth otmtury monks began to be damned in popular emtimaUou 
with tha tdorgy (.4.1. O.E.U. I’raof. Sax, in), 

4 j%>. V. 4, 17, IS. ' Pnd, xiv. 2. 
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not necessarily contradict the view that Gregory, for purposes 
of ecclesiastical promotion, was willing to accept the monastic 
tonsure as the equivalent of the subdiaconate. 

An account of Gregory’s dealings with the monasteries 
would be incomplete without some reference to the remarkable 
“ Yenantius Letters ” 1 —that curious correspondence between 
the inflexible Pope and a renegade monk, which presents to the 
admirers of Gregory a problem not easy of solution. Venantius 
was a wealthy noble of Syracuse . 2 At one period of his life he 
had in a moment of enthusiasm become a monk, but finding that 
he had msitaken his vocation, he quitted his monastery, married 
a wife, and became the acknowledged leader of a literary circle 
whose principles were opposed to asceticism. The lady Italica, 
the wife of Yenantius, was a woman of high rank and many 
accomplishments. It was perhaps her beauty and riches that 
chiefly induced Yenantius in his monastery to reconsider his 
determination to renounce the vanities of the world. If this 
was so, it explains the fact that Italica, charming as she 
was, failed to find favour in the eyes of Gregory. The Pope 
disapproved of her, acknowledged her attractions, indeed, but 
expressed at the same time an irritating hope that they were 
not but the covering of “a hidden sore within.” He was 
annoyed with her, moreover, because he considered that she had 
dealt harshly with some peasants belonging to the Boman 
Church, and he suspected the sincerity of her plausible explana¬ 
tions . 3 But though he disliked the lady, Gregory was careful 
to treat her with studied courtesy. Por Yenantius himself, 
and for his two little daughters, Barbara and Antonina, he had 
a warmer regard. 

, ' Such was the family of th& ex-monk Venantius, to whom, a 
few months after his elevation to the pontificate, Gregory 
addressed the following impassioned appeal 4 :— 

1 These letters are Epp. i. 38; iii. 57; vi. 40, 41; ix. 232; xi. 18, 23, 25, 
59. (It is probably another Venantius who is addressed in Ejyp. ix. 13; xiii. 
14.) The letters were written at different dates between March 591 and 
August 601. The first extant letter shows that earlier communications had 
passed between Gregory and Venantius. These, however, have not been 
preserved. 

2 He is entitled Patricius in Joh. Diac. Vita iii. 44 , 48, and in the 
inscription of Greg. Epp. vi. 40. Usually, however, Gregory omits the title, 
possibly because he thought it inappropriate for one who had been a monk. 

3 -BSP- iii- 57. 4 L 33> 
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“ Many foolish people have supposed that, if I were raised 
to the episcopate, I should refuse to address you, or have any 
intercourse with you by letter. But it is not so. The very 
office I hold compels mo not to remain silent. For it is written : 
Cry a land, spare not, lift up thy voice like a trumpet . I will 
speak, therefore, whether you will or no, for with all my might 
I desire that you may be saved, or that I at all events may he 
delivered from the guilt of your destruction. You remember in 
what estate you once were, and you know to what you have, 
fallen because you would not think of the punishment which 
must come from the severity of Uod. Weigh, then, your fault 
while there is time, tremble while yon can before the severity 
of the Judge who is coming, lost you feel the bitterness of His 
wrath when you can no longer escape from it by tears. If 
Ananias deserved death for keeping back money he had given 
to Uod, consider what peril you will incur at the. judgment — 
you, who have robbed Almighty Uod not of money but of 
yourself, having once dedicated yourself to Him in the, monk's 
estate. Wherefore, if you will hear and give heed to the won Is 
of my reproof, you will find in the end how pleasant ami sweet 
they are. I own I speak in sorrow, and l ran scarcely address 
you, absorbed am 1 in grief for your sin. And yet. in the 
consciousness of your guilt you can hardly hoar my words ; you 
blush; you are confounded ; you remonstrate. If, Hum, yam 
cannot hear the words of one who is but dust, what will you do 
when the judgment of the, ( ’renter is pronounced / I believe 
the mercy of the Divine grace is very great towards you, in that 
Uod sees that you are flying from life, and still preserves you 
for life, in that He sites you proud, and still bears with you, in 
that lie is sending you the words of rebuke ami admonition 
through His unworthy ministers. Therefore you should think 
seriously of what Hi. Haul says: We beseech you , brethren, that ye 
receive not the yrace of (Uni in rain. For lie rnith, / hove hated 
thee in a time accepted, am! in the day of salvation have / moron red 
thee; behold, now in the accepted time, behold, mar is (he day of 
nal Ml ion. 

a But I know that when my letter is received, your friend# 
will immediately assemble, your literary clients will he sum* 
maned, and where life is at stake counsel will he sought from 
men who are advocates of death™meu who love, not you, but 
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Another break now occurs In the correspondence, and 
when next we hear of Venantius he was suffering from had 
health. Gregory, still condoning his apostasy, wrote him two 
letters full of kind expressions. Tn one. he urged the sick man 
not to be too solicitous about his bodily ailments, but to give 
his whole attention to the care of his soul. 1 The second letter 
contained a short exposition of the use of pain. " Wo who 
have sinned in many things through the enticement oi the 
llesh, are purged through the affliction of the flesh. Provided 
that it turns our mind to God, our present pain abrogates our 
past guilt; but if it docs not turn us to “His fear, it is but the 
commencement of pain to come. Pain is sent to alarm us, to 
teach us to fear the strict Judge, and by this to shield ns 
ultimately from His punishment. No one (‘an tell, no one 
can count, the millions sunk in wanton ease, headlong in 
blasphemy and pride, abiding in robbery and wickedness to 
the day of their death, who have lived in this world with 
never so much as a headache to trouble them, but have born 
struck down suddenly and delivered to hell-lire. We, then, 
have a token that we an*, not forsaken, in that we are con¬ 
tinually scourged.” The letter concludes with an exhortation 
to penitence and satisfaction, but no direct reference is made to 
Venantius s great sin. 2 

' Marly in (H) 1 Italiea was dead, and it was rumoured in 
Pome that Venantius himself was rapidly sinking, Gregory 
now hastened to make one last effort, through John of Syracuse, 
to persuade the dying man, even at the eleventh hour, to nave 
his soul by resuming his monastic state. H Let this he your 
first cure,” so ho wrote to the bishop. a H On no urcount neglect 
to provide for his souk Exhort, entreat, set before him God’s 
dreadful judgment, hold out the promise of His ineffable merry, 
that even at the last hour he may he induced to return to his 
former estate, and that his great sin stand not against him 
in the eternal judgment.” 

It seems, however, that the apostate died impenitent. Ilia 
last hours were troubled by anxiety about the welfare* of his 
two daughters, Barham and Antonina. A claim on his estate 
had been put forward by certain persons, apparently connected 
with the Government, and in his distress Venantius implored 

* Emu lx. m 8 Mil xi. IS. * Hml xl k Ik 
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you have never touched a spindle. Yet this does not trouble 
me, for I wish you to love reading the Holy Scriptures, that 
when you have husbands you may know how you ought to live 
and how to conduct your households.” 

Thus ends a very remarkable series of letters, which throw 
a curious light on Gregory’s methods of dealing with great 
personages. ITad Venantius been a man of no influence, we 
cannot doubt that the Tope’s conduct would have been very 
different. A short, sharp letter to the bishop of the diocese, 
ordering him to drag back the renegade to bis monastery, and 
force him to do penance, would have ended the affair in the 
usual way. But as it happened, Venantius was a powerful 
person—possibly a Government official,and not improbably con¬ 
nected, through himself or bis wife, with noble and influential 
families at Constantinople. He had large estates, numerous 
retainers, and considerable wealth. His friends and clients 
were many, and he seems to have boon tin* louder of a party 
that was not altogether friendly to the Church. Venantius, in 
fact, was one of the notables of Sicily, and claimed the. privilege 
of doing as be liked. Yet Gregory's forbearance is certainly 
astonishing. Doubtless it would have been impossible, to dray; 
the ex-monk from the midst of his friends and servants and 
imprison him in a convent; hut why did not the Pope at 
least declare him excommunicate, in accordance with the 
Chalcedonian canon which decreed that pemdty against monks 
who married? Why did he order the Bishop of Syracuse to 
be reconciled to the rebel ? Why in Ids letters to Venantius 
did he adopt a tone of affection and cordiality so different 
from that which ho was accustomed to use towards hardened 
culprits? The only satisfactory explanation of Ids conduct 
seems to be that he was influenced throughout by motives of 
expediency. If Venantius had become an open enemy, he 
might have done much harm to the Ghurch ami to the 
monasteries of Sicily. At any rate, he would almost certainly 
have become the patron and defender of nil the disaffected 
clerics and runaway monks who claimed Ids protection. The 
hostility of the anti-Church party would have become more 
pronounced, and much embarrassment and annoyance would 
have resulted for the Bishop of Syracuse and his clergy. For 
the sake of peace, then, the Pope probably felt himself justified 
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in passing over the sin of Yenantius, just as, for the sake oi 
public ends, he felt himself justified in lavishing encomia or 
Queen Brunichildis, and in singing triumphal paeans in honoui 
of Phocas. His policy was doubtless worldly wise, but it was 
hardly worthy of a Christian saint, and it gives us somewhat oj 
a shock to find Gregory deliberately setting aside a canonical 
ordinance and relaxing his own disciplinary regulations out oJ 
consideration for the influence and high position of an offender 
It is only fair to observe, however, that there may have beer 
circumstances of which we know nothing, which, if ascertained 
would put a different complexion on this difficult case. 

The general result of Gregory’s labours in the cause oj 
monasticism was a strengthening of the system, whereby it was 
enabled to develop its potentialities more freely, and to become 
a practical force in Christendom. Gregory built up the systen 
from within, by instituting a thorough reformation of the abuses 
which weakened it, and by bringing it into strict accord witl 
the principles laid down by Benedict. He also protected il 
from without, by putting a check on the aggressive tyranny oj 
the bishops, and by delivering it from the intrusion and inter¬ 
ference of the secular clergy. He aimed at making it ar 
efficient and self-sufficient organization, working in the inte¬ 
rests of the Church for the highest ends. And he did mucl 
towards translating his ideal into a reality. Gregory faithful!} 
carried on the work begun by Benedict. He gave practical 
effect to his ideas. And if monasticism in the West developed 
into a mighty force for the leavening of mediaeval society anc 
the redemption of the mediaeval Church, it was owing in large 
measure to the wisdom and energy of the first monk-Pope. 


CHAPTER X 


GREGORY’S RELATIONS WITH THE CHURCHES OF THE EAST 

For the sake of clearness, it will be convenient to divide the 
subject-matter of this chapter into two parts. The first part 
will give some account of Gregory’s struggles and controversies 
with the Patriarch of Constantinople, the history of which is of 
no slight importance, inasmuch as it illustrates the increasing 
jealousy and hostility which was growing up between the 
first and the second in rank of the Patriarchs, and also as it 
clearly brings out Gregory’s own views respecting the eccle¬ 
siastical supremacy of the See of the Chief of the Apostles. 
The second part will give an outline of Gregory’s dealings with 
the other Churches, ecclesiastical institutions, and personages in 
the East. 

(1) We will begin with the story of Gregory’s conflict with 
Constantinople. 

It will be remembered that the bishop of Constantinople 
at this time was that notable ascetic, John the Faster, whose 
elevation to the patriarchal dignity was witnessed by Gregory 
when he was himself residing in the Imperial city as apocri- 
siarius of Pope Pelagius. The appointment of John was the 
beginning of much trouble and annoyance for the Roman 
Pontiffs. For, although a man of high personal integrity, and 
free from the vulgar vice of self-seeking ambition, John was 
heart and soul devoted to his Church, the dignities and 
privileges of which he was resolved to maintain and increase 
to the utmost of his ability. Humble and self-effacing in all 
that concerned him personally, he felt that humility and self- 
effacement were virtues which ill befitted the bishop of the 
capital of the Roman Empire, at any rate in things pertaining 
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Chaleedon it was applied to Pope Leo; and by certain Eastern 
correspondents it bad been conferred as a mark of honour on 
Popes Hormisdas, Agapetus, and Boniface the Second. None 
of the Popes, however, had applied it to themselves, and its 
assumption—or rather resumption—-by John at this particular 
juncture, when relations between East and West were becoming 
more and more strained, was regarded at Home in the light of 
an encroachment. Pope Pelagius the Second lost no time in 
making a formal protest, annulled the acts of the synod, a,ml 
forbade his representative to communicate with the unending 
Patriarch. 1 As John, despite this protest, continued to use the 
title, Gregory, on succeeding to the government of the Apostolic. 
See, made fresh remonstrance through his rcsponsalis, though 
he sent no formal protest in writing. But the Patriarch was 
not to he put down thus easily. He betook himself to the 
Emperor, and representing, doubtless, that the Pope's action 
was the outcome of jealousy and a ipiarrelsumc disposition, 
persuaded Maurice to order Gregory to let the, mat tor rest. 
The Imperial command, of course,, put the. Pope in a diOiculty. 
He must either, by his silence, yield a tacit approval of the 
Patriarch's assumption of the lido, or else, he must put himself 
in open antagonism to the Emperor. For the moment Gregory 
determined to keep quiet, though he* held himself in readiness to 
reopen the question when a favourable opportunity should oeeur. 

Meanwhile chance afforded the, Pope a not unwelcome 
occasion for demonstrating before the world his own superiority 
to his brother of Constantinople. Two Eastern presbyters, 
John of Ohalcedon and Athanasius who belonged to the 
Monastery of St. Mile in I sauna, hud heen tried in the 
Patriarch's court and found guilty of heresy, and Athanasius, 
in flagrant contravention of the canons, had been cruelly beaten 
in the Church of St. Sophia. The poor priests now appeared in 
Rome, loudly protesting their innocence, and appealing to the 
Pope for justice. Gregory, on his side, was glad to emhruee an 
opportunity of proving, what he has distinetly stated in a letter 
to the Bishop of Syracuse, that 41 the Church of Constantinople, 
was, beyond all doubt, subject to the, Apostolic See/' lie 
accordingly wrote more than once to the Patriarch, demanding 
an explanation, but he received from John only an e.vnsh o 

1 Kwh v. ay 4t, U. 
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by making an example of those who are about you, you may 
the better amend those who are afar. Do not listen to his 
words: he ought to be guided by the counsel of your Holiness, 
not your Holiness by his. If you persist in listening to him, I 
know that you cannot have peace with your brethren. As for 
me, I call my conscience to witness that I wish to quarrel with 
no man, but avoid it with all my might. Least of all do I wish 
to break peace with you, whom I greatly love, if, indeed, you 
are still the man I once knew. For if you do not observe the 
canons, and wish to overturn the decrees of the Fathers, I know 
not who you are. 

“ I am not acting from any love of ostentation ; and if that 
young favourite of whom' I spoke had not such preeminent 
influence for evil with your Fraternity, I should have waived the 
rights which by the canons of the Church are mine, and sent back 
the priests to you without delay, knowing that your Holiness 
would receive them kindly. Even now I say, either readmit 
these persons to their former rank and leave them in peace, or, 
if you will not do this, then, without further discussion, observe 
in their case the decrees of the Fathers and the regulations of 
the canons. If you adopt neither of these courses, although we 
have no wish to enter on a contest with you, we shall certainly 
not shrink from an encounter if you begin it. 

“ As for the scourging you inflicted, I need not say much on 
this subject in my letter, because I have sent my beloved son, 
Sabinian the deacon, to the court of my Sovereigns on the 
business of the Church, and he will discuss the matter with you 
thoroughly. If you do not wish to quarrel with us, you will 
find him ready to do whatever is reasonable. I recommend him 
to your Blessedness, trusting that he at all events may find in 
my Lord John the same person whom I knew when I was in the 
royal city.” 

The Pope’s interference with the affairs of the Church of Con¬ 
stantinople gave great offence, and many even of Gregory’s friends 
thought he ought not to have taken up the matter as he did. 
ETarses the Patrician, for instance, wrote to assure him that 
John was desirous of observing the canons. But to such pleas 
and remonstrances Gregory replied with a vigorous assertion of 
the justice of his cause. He was determined, he said, to carry 
the matter through with the full force of his influence and 
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letter ” to tire Pope, 1 giving a full explanation. lie stated that 
Athanasius had been condemned in consequence of an heretical 
book found in his possession, which book he forwarded, together 
with an enumeration of the heresies it contained; and lie 
appointed proctors to maintain the charge of heresy against the 
priest John. 

The case of the presbyters was considered, it seems pro¬ 
bable, in the Homan synod of 505, but wo have no record 
of what passed except in the letters which Gregory subse¬ 
quently wrote to his friends at Constantinople. According to 
him, the accusers entirely failed to convict John of heresy, 
although they did their best to do so. Among other things, they 
accused him of being a Mareianist, 8 but, when asked what that 
heresy was, they were unable to give any account of it. How¬ 
ever this may have been, the principle on which Gregory acted 
is perfectly clear. Ho had none of that restless suspicion 
which in all ages of the Church has made many men so ready 
to imagine the existence of heresy, and so eager to prove 
by any means that their suspicions are correct. When the 
minutes of the former trial wore read over, it appeared tlmt 
John had then loudly protested his orthodoxy and presented 
a written profession of his faith, hut the judge's had disbelieved 
his sincerity, and condemned him. In opposition to thin spirit, 
Gregory set forth the maxim, that u If wo will net believe a 
man who professes Hue orthodox faith, we. cast a doubt on 
every man’s belief, and deadly errors are generated by this 
unwarrantable severity”; and again, 11 Not to believe a mim 
whose profession of faith is orthodox, is not to purge out 
heresy but to produce it.” Ho ordered John to lay before the 
council the confession he had presented to the judges on 
the former occasion. It was found to be orthodox, ami im the 
Patriarch’s proctors were unable to bring proof of insincerity, 
“ the sentence of the Pope and of the holy council illumined 
by the Divine grace” pronounced the accused acquitted, 
{shortly afterwards John was sent hack to Constantinople, 
with letters to the Patriarch and the Emperor, informing them 
of the issue of the trial, and requesting tlmt the. returning 
presbyter should he kindly received and protected from all 
annoyances. 8 


1 J%p. v. m . 


9 See below, p. 26S, n. L 


J llpi*. vi. H 17. 
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The case of Athanasius was rather more complicated, for 
a careful examination of the book found in his possession had 
convinced Gregory of its heretical character. Its tone was, 
•according to him, Manichaean. A difficulty further arose from 
the fact that the Patriarch, in his enumeration of the heresies, 
had quoted certain decisions alleged to have been promulgated 
by the Council of Ephesus, which Gregory could not find in the 
Eoman records of the Council, and some of which seemed to him 
distinctly Pelagian. He therefore requested his friend Narses 
to send him the oldest copies of the acts of the Council that he 
could find in Constantinople, at the same time expressing his 
fear that the records had been falsified. “ The Eoman codices/’ 
he said, “ are much more trustworthy than the Greek, for if 
we lack your acuteness, we have not your imposture/’ 1 The 
examination of the book was thus a work of time. At length, 
however, as Athanasius maintained that he had merely read 
the work, and was perfectly ready to condemn any statement 
in it contrary to the Catholic faith, and to obey the Pope’s 
order never to read it again, and, as he handed in a written 
confession of belief, expressing in the strongest terms con¬ 
demnation of all heresies and his firm adherence to the decrees 
of “ the four holy universal synods ” and of “ the synod held in 
the reign of Justinian respecting the Three Chapters/’ Gregory 
decided that he was free from all stain of heresy, and gave him 
permission to return to his monastery and resume his former 
rank in it. 2 

These cases are extremely interesting, as illustrations of the 
•claims put forward by the Apostolic See against the Church of 
Constantinople. That Gregory was acknowledged to be acting 
within his rights when he entertained the appeal of the pres¬ 
byters and re-tried a case which had been already adjudicated 
in Constantinople, seems evident, not only from the absence of 
any protest against his action, but also from the fact that the 

1 Epp, vi. 14. Gregory says : “ Existimamus quia, sicut Clialcedonensis 
synodus in uno loco ab ecclesia Constantinopolitana falsata est, sic aliquid et 
in Ephesina synodo factum est.” The allusion is, of course, to the 28th canon 
of Chalcedon, which was not accepted by the Roman Church. On Gregory’s 
difficulties about the acts of the “Ephesine Synod ”—the document probably 
contained the acts, not of the General Council, but of the Latrocinium Ephesi- 
num of 449 (see Lau Go'cgor der Grosse p. 82 sgg.)—compare Epyp* vii. 31; ix. 135. 

2 Epp. w. 62. 
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Patriarch sent letters and deputies to represent his side of the 
question to the Pope. On the other hand, it is by no means 
clear that the Patriarch further submitted to the derision of 
the Papal court. On the contrary, Gregory seems to have felt 
doubtful how his sentence would be received at Oonstant inuple, 
for he thought it desirable, when he announced it to the 
Patriarch, to write also to ilm Emperor and other influential 
persons and interest them in the proceedings. We have, how¬ 
ever, no record to warrant the suggestion that tins sentence was 
not carried out. 

Meanwhile the <f Eeumonieal Bishop ” controversy had again 
broken out. In one. of his letters concerning the ease of John 
the presbyter, the saintly Paster, determined that Gregory 
should not have his own way in everything, adopted the 
irritating expedient of styling himself, “ almost in every line, 1 ’ 
Ecumenical Patriarch. Nothing (amid have been more exas 
perating to the harassed, overwrought Pope. The intrigues 
of John against him, and his efforts to prejudice tin* minds 
of the Emperor and Empress, had already tried GregnrvV. 
temper to the utmost, and this new piere of wanton insolence 
(as he considered it) was more than he could bear. M l hope 
in Almighty (hid,” he exclaimed/ '* that I he Supernal Mate tv 
will confound Ids hypocrisy.” Emperor or no Km pen a, he 
was determined to assert himself. 0 For, since wr can in no 
way be defended hv the ( J reeks front the a words of mir enemies, 
since for our patriotism we have lost silver and gold, slut.es and 
raiment, it is ton disgraceful that through them we should lose 
the Faith also. But to assent to that wicked word is nothing 
more nor less than to lost* the Faith/* * J A budget of letters was 
despatched to Constantinople in the .January or dune of rex, ;i ; 
Sahiman the itpoeristartUH was ordered to refrain from com¬ 
munion with the Patriarch; and all the intluence posseted hv 
the Pope in the. East was exerted to the utmost to exterminate 
this “ unspeakable word of pride.” 

The proteg to John himself was described by Ureerny 

1 Kpp, v. 4fh 

tJ “In into Hcelivite vnrutmlu ennsieutirv nihil t«»t nlnnl «|unm u '* 

C’L ibid . vii. 24 : “ SI Imnr (rmnmm) aciftmnimifrr nuivrr m,* m !«• .jh*, 

iitltim corrumiiimuH.'* 

8 Thuro w gtHnl MS, imilinrilv in fuveur td Jmnmr\ ; but H;e himni* nip! 
\V 0 I 00 kith accept the meting 11 hmmrum,“ 

vou in %* 
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as “a sweet and humble admonition/’ in which “honesty 
and kindness” were combined. 1 The Pope promised, however, 
that if it failed to produce an effect, he would send a 
second communication which the proud Patriarch would not 
relish. 2 Yet even the sweet and humble admonition can 
scarcely have been gratifying to so very eminent a saint as 
John the Faster. The epistle, which is far too long to give in 
detail, may be summarized as follows 8 :— 

“You pretended to be anxious to avoid the patriarchate, 
but now you have got it you act as though you had canvassed 
for it. Having confessed yourself unworthy to be called a 
bishop, you now seek to be called the only bishop. You dis¬ 
regarded the admonitions of Pope Pelagius, you neglected my 
own. Though your office is to teach humility to others, you 
have not yet learnt yourself the elements of the lesson. 

“ My brother, love humility, and do not try to raise yourself 
by abasing your brethren. Abandon this rash name, this word 
of pride and folly, which is disturbing the peace of the whole 
Church. How will you face Christ at the last judgment, when 
by this sinful title you have tried to subject His members 
to yourself ? ‘ Universal Bishop/ indeed! Why, you imitate 

Lucifer, who said: I will exalt my throne above the stars of 
God: I will be like the Most High. 

“ Consider. Peter and Paul and Andrew and John were all 
set over particular communities, yet were all members under 
one Head. The saints before the Law, the saints under the 
Law, the saints under grace, all were members of the Lord’s 
Body the Church, and not one of them ever wished to be called 
Universal. Yet you are so swollen with your own conceit, that 
you claim a title which no true saint ever presumed to bear. 

“ I know that you were egged on by evil advisers. Be on 
your guard against them. Be not deceived. Eemember that 
evil communications corrupt good manners . When the old 
enemy cannot break into the citadel of a strong man’s heart, 
he looks out for weak persons who are his associates, and uses 
them as ladders wherewith to scale the ramparts. Through a 
woman Adam fell, through his wife Job was tempted. Then 
let the false friends, the weak secular persons that surround 
you, perish in their own flattery! 

1 Epp. v. 37, 45. 2 Ibid. v. 45. 


3 Ibid. v. 44. 
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te It is the last hour. Pestilence and the sword rage through¬ 
out the world, nation rises against nation, the globe itself is 
shaken, tho earth gapes and swallows up cities with their 
inhabitants. All that was foretold is coining to pass. Tho 
king of pride is at hand, and (dreadful to relate) bishops are 
serving in his army. Yes, bishops, who were appointed to bo 
generals of humility, are raising the neck of pride. 

“ Our Lord, that He might bring us hack to the way of life 
through humility, deigned to exemplify His touching in His 
own Person, saying : Leant of Me ; for / am male an*! Indy ui 
heart. It was for this that the Only-begotten Son of God took 
the form of our weakness; for this the Invisible became not only 
visible, but; despised ; for this He bore the insults, ilia mock mgs, 
the agony of the Passion—that (hid by 1 iis humility might 
teach men not to he proud. The pride of the de\il was the 
origin of our perdition, the humility of God was the means of 
our redemption. Our enemy, having been created among all 
things, desired to appear exalted over all; our hVdremer, while 
remaining great over all, deigned to heroine little aim mg all. 
What excuse, then, can we bishops offer, if, havin'* ivechod a 
place of dignity through the humility of our Bedremer, w** \H 
imitate, the. pride of 11 is enemy i 

“ By this unspeakable title the < ‘hureli in rent a mmbw 
anti the hearts of all the faithful are. offended. It is written : 
Charity seekrtk tint her men ; hut. your Fraternity seek i far 
more than your own. Again, it is written: la hmu*ne pro 
ferriny one another; hut you strive to take away the honour *T 
all when you unlawfully seek to usurp it for yourself alone. 
Already more than once I have reproved your sin through my 
representative, and now I write myself. If you despise this 
reproof, 1 must have recourse to the Church, tm the precept of 
the Gospel commands (Mutt, xviit. la IT). 

“ I speak out of love. 1 mu not angry with you, but sorry. 
But in this case I am hound to prefer the com mauds of the 
Gospel, the ordinations of the canons, am! the welfare of the 
brethren to the person oven of one whom I greatly lo\*\ M 

Huch was the purport of the. letter which tie' Human 
apocrisiarius handed to John, ami the biting se\erin of it 
must have been as gall and wormwood to the ambit ton i Patri¬ 
arch. But tho Pope saw clearly that his rival wm not the as»ri 
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repress external wars by first establishing peace within the 
Churcli, and by deigning to recall the bishops’ hearts to con¬ 
cord. This, indeed, is what I wish, and for myself give glad 
obedience to your most serene commands. But since tlit*- cause 
is not mine, but Cod’s, since not l alone am disturbed, but tin* 
whole Church with me, since the holy laws, tin* venerable 
synods, yea, the very ordinances of our Lord Himself, are set 
aside by the invention of a certain proud and pompous phrase, 
let my Most Religious Lord cut away the sore, and, if the patient 
resists, hind him with the fetters of Imperial authority. For by 
this restraint you relieve*, the State, by this excision yon provide 1 
for the prolongation of your rule. 

“ It is clear to every out* who knows the Cuspel that tin* 
care of the whole Church has been committed to tine blessed 
Reter, chief of the Apostles. For him it is said : Peter, larest 
than Me ? Feed Mg sheep . To him again it is said: Peloid, 
Satan hath desired to sift pen as wheat, and I hare pragnl far 
thee , Peter 9 that thy faith fail not . And when than art e<>o~ 
verted, strengthen thy brethren . To him once, more it is said : 
Than art Peter , and on th 'n roeh I adit buitd Mg (% nnh , and 
the rest. Behold, ho receives tin* keys of the kingdom of ln*a\m ; 
to him is given the power of bits ling and lousing ; to him Urn 
care and the primacy of tin* whole Church is committed ; and yet 
he is never called tin* Cnivursal Apostle. But that must h*d\ 
man, my fellow-bishop John, wishes to In* called the Cuiversa! 
Bishop. I am compelled to exclaim, (> tempera ! 11 uteres ! 

“ Behold, all parts of Europe are. given up to the power of 
the barbarians; cities are dustruyed* fortifications nued, pro 
vinces depopulated; no tiller remains in the field ; the utolnfn * 
daily rage and prevail for the destruction of the faithful and 
yet the bishops, who ought to he weeping, stretched in sad*m 
doth on the ground, are devising for themselves names of vimih . 
and glory in new and profane titles! Most Religious had, 
am I defending my own cause, am 1 vindicating a wrong dom 
to myself alone'? No; it is the cause of Almighty Chid, thr 
cause of the Universal Church. 

“We know of a truth that many bishops of tint Chujvh *«f 
Constantinople have fallen into the whirlpool of here y, and 
have become not only heretics, lmt heredarcbC* tjuufo, 

as instances Nest onus and Macedonian, and proceed »: ** If, Hum, 
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negligence in the terrible judgment of the Most High. Where¬ 
fore I beg my Most Iteligious Lord either to judge the mutter 
himself, according to the petition which my responsalis Sabinian 
will present, or else to persuade my Lord John to give up his 
design at last. If he yields to the most righteous judgment of 
your Piety, or to your gracious commands, we shall render 
thanks to Almighty (Sod, and rejoice in the peace granted to 
the whole Church through yon. I hit if he persists any longer 
in this strife, we already know tor certain the judgment of the 
Truth concerning him : 'Kerry one that exattetk himself shall hr 
abased. And again it is written: The heart is exalted he fare 
desiruct/ioib. In obedience to my Sovereigns' command, I have 
written affectionately to my fellow-bishop, and have humbly 
admonished him to refrain from his desire of vain-glory. If he 
is willing to listen to me, ho will find me a loving brother; but 
if ho continues in his pride, I already see what will happen, 
because lie has for his adversary Him of whom it is written : 
God resisleth theproud , bat yi ret h yet tee unto the ha mhte." 

The main arguments advanced by Cregory in thin long ami 
eloquent letter may be stated briefly as follows. Tin* title 
H Universal lhsbop/' having been claimed by no Apostle, Saint, 
or Pope, was novel and unheard of, and its assumption nan 
accordingly contrary to the. usage of the (lumdi. Further, 
being a contravention of the canons and precepts of the, Cuspid, 
which enjoin humility, if broke the. laws of the (Lurch. It 
also gave general offence, ami so disturbed the peace of the 
Church; it deprives I the oilier patriarchs ami bishops of the 
honour due to them, anti so infringed Urn dignity of the t Inindi; 
and lastly, assuming that the Universal Church would share I lie 
fall of a Universal Bishop, it endangered the security and truth 
of the Church. By such arguments Cregory might, with u show 
of justice, profess himself the champion of Cod, St. Peter, ami 
the Clmrtdi Universal But when lie went on to claim to be 
the defender of the Kmperor himself, ami asserted that the 
Patriarch's desire for the title was evidence of a wish to emit 
himself at the expense of his royal master/ Maurice can tienmdy 
have been deceived by so palpable an absurdity. Thai the 
pliant, well-schooled bishops of (‘oustuntinople should ever 
dare to put a slight on their Imperial patrons, and that the 
1 “Qui honor! quo^im vmXrl impure nr pt*r privatum vorittulum tiupwpoitU/* 
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this wicked title, and put me to shame. For though the sins of 
Gregory deserve such treatment, yet the Apostle Peter has not 
sinned thar he should be so humiliated in your reign. Where¬ 
fore again and again I implore you by Almighty God to seek 
and keep the favour of the blessed Apostle, as your ancestors 
have done who ruled before you. And do not, for the sins of 
me his unworthy servant, suffer his honour to be diminished 
in your city, seeing that he is able, not only to aid you in 
all things here, but also to remit your sins hereafter. 

“It is now seven and twenty years that we have been 
living in this city beset by the swords of the Lombards. How 
much we have to pay them daily from the Church's treasury, 
in order to live among them at all, it is impossible to compute. 
I will merely say that, as at Eavenna the Emperor has a 
paymaster for the First Army of Italy, who defrays the daily 
expenses as need arises, so at Eome for such purposes I am the 
paymaster. And yet this Church which at one and the same 
time is incessantly spending so much money on the clergy, on 
the monasteries, on the poor, on the people, and moreover on 
the Lombards, must be further burdened with the affliction of 
all the Churches, which groan bitterly over the pride of this one 
man, although they dare not speak out openly on the matter." 

In addition to his letters to the authorities at Constanti¬ 
nople, Gregory addressed a lengthy appeal to the Patriarchs of 
Alexandria and Antioch, entreating them to give him their 
support in the struggle. 1 He described, in language which has 
a genuine ring, how grieved he was that John, who used to be 
so modest, so generally beloved, who had been so devoted to 
almsgiving, prayer, and fasting, should have been so neglectful 
of humility as by a pompous title, to claim dominion over all 
the members of the Body of Christ. He repeated his previous 
arguments, and implored his correspondents to join in resisting 
an arrogant pretension which was a sure sign of the approach of 
Antichrist. Let them not fear the anger of the Emperor; “ for 
he fears Almighty God, and will do nothing contrary to the 
laws of God and the most sacred canons." Nor need they 
dread breaking the peace of the Church, since that peace was 
most truly kept when justice was combined with charity, and 
hatred of men's vices with love for their persons. It was the 

1 jE/ jpjp. v. 41. 
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the source of the episcopate. Nothing was further from his 
intentions. But Gregory helium! that his claim was capable 
of this interpretation, and this accounts for much of tin* 
violence of his language respecting it. Had tin*. Patriarch of 
Constantinople been indeed acknowledged as sole bishop, then 
it would have been true to say that the rest were not really 
bishops 1 ; that the members of Christ were being subjected to 
an alien head; that the fall of the Church would coincide with 
the fall of the only bishop; that the title was blasphemous, and 
signalized the coming of Antichrist. 

Such was Gregory’s interpretation of the. title no doubt 
in itself ambiguous-“claimed by the*. Patriarch. Put to the 
Easterns, who were accustomed to high-flown compliments and 
names of honour, it had no such tremendous significance 1 . Cn 
tho contrary, the Pope’s agitation was by them attributed 
entirely to a feeding of jealousy. They reflected that John was, 
after all, only reviving a name* which had been applied tolas 
pmleeessors even in official documents, whhh had never bum 
objected to until quite, recently, which was still willingly 
conceded by the* clergy of Eastern ('hristeiidnm, and w hhh 
could not be surrendered without a humiliatmg submission to 
the Bishop of Borne. They bad no sympathy with Gregory's 
standpoint, and no patienre with his passionate complaints. 
Even the Patriarchs of Alexandria and Antioch, friends of tie* 
Pope, seem to have*, thought his objections captious. Kulogiui 
maintained a discreet silence about the controversy/* and 
Anastasius sent a letter which, H like a bee,” carried uni only 
tin* honey of compliment, but also a sharp sting of reproof. He 
warned Gregory not to yield to envy or give oertimoit of offence 
for no valid reason. The whole matter, he maintained, was of 
no importance?. 11 Ami this, indeed, appears to have been the 
general opinion throughout the East. The Pope, it was thought, 
was making a prodigious stir about a trifle which was of in? 
importance whatsoever. 

In the mean time, on the 2nd of September f*'Jo shortly 

after the delivery of Gregory’s letters—the celebrated Faster 

1 Rpp. Ik. 1 MU u Nam «l umw, ut univerotlh mt, rv?ut wl v.u 

nen fitting* 
s Md, vl. m, 

3 ItmL vii. 24* 
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To leave nothing undone which might conduce to peace, the 
mperor wrote to Gregory, commanding him to receive with 
Lndness the responsales who were carrying to Eome the 
modical letter of the new Patriarch, and urging him to 
ahe no further disturbance about an “ idle name.” So far as 
mcerned the responsales, Gregory was perfectly willing to 
3ey the mandate. He realized that it would be the height 
? indiscretion to refuse to hold communication with Cyriacus 
hile the latter was still new to his office, and before he had 
id time to disclose his real sentiments and intentions respect- 
Lg the matter in dispute. Accordingly, when in the autumn 
y . 596 the two ambassadors, George and Theodore, arrived 
l Eome, the Pope treated them “with more than customary 
onour,” even inviting them to assist him at mass; “for” 
-so he wrote—“ although my deacon ought not to minister in 
re holy rite to one who has either himself committed the sin 
F pride or has failed to check that sin in others, yet there is no 
iason why his envoys should not serve me in the mass, since, 
irough God’s protection, I have not fallen into that error.” 1 
>n the other hand, Gregory could not consent to remain silent 
bout the “ proud and profane title.” “ My Eeligious Lords have 
aid, in the commands they sent me, that there ought not to be 
ny ill feeling between us on account of an idle name. But I 
eg your Imperial Piety to reflect that some idle things are 
nite harmless, while others are exceedingly injurious. Por 
nstance, when Antichrist comes and calls himself God, will 
.ot that be very idle, and yet exceedingly pernicious ? If we 
ook merely at the number of syllables in the word, they are 
ew enough, but if we regard the weight of iniquity, there is a 
porld of mischief. Therefore I s&y with confidence that who- 
.ver calls himself or desires to be called Universal Bishop, is in 
Lis pride a forerunner of Antichrist, because he proudly sets 
timself up above all others.” 2 

Gregory was pained to find—although he can scarcely have 
expected otherwise—that in the Patriarch’s synodical letter the 
r name of pride ” was still adhered to. He accordingly wrote, 

first urging him in somewhat indirect fashion to remove all 
jccasion of offence, 3 afterwards frankly requiring him to drop 

1 SJpp. vii. 80; cf. vii. 31. 2 Ibid . vii. 30. 

3 Ibid . vii. 4. 
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I consider that anything is uu honour to tins by which my 
brethren lose the honour that is their due. 'My honour in 
the honour of the. Universal (liureh, my honour in the united 
strength of my brethren. Hum, and then only* am 1 truly 
honoured when no one is denied the honour which in justly 
his. Hut* if your Holiness calls me Universal Pope, yon deny 
that you are yourself that which you say I am universally. 
Clod forbid! Far from us be the titles which inflate men's 
pride and ileal a wound to charity I *’ 

The controversy soon became stagnant. («regory still 
uttered protests at intervals, hut nobody seems to have paid 
them much attention. In odd, learning that the bishops of 
Pastern Ulyrienm, who were subject to his own patriarchal 
jurisdiction, hud been summoned to attend a synod at C-onstan* 
tiuo]»h\ he wrote to remind them that nothing done in the synod 
could have any force ’* without the authority ami consent of the 
A posit die See/' and tu warn them, on pain of e\cnmmunieul ion, 
not to sanction the assumption of tin* objectionable t it It' by 
the Patriarch of <’unsiantmople/ The year before his death 
he wrote once more tu Uvriaeus, imploring him to give up Ids 
pretension and restore peace to the t'hnreh/ 1 Put the Patriarch 
remained unmoved, and when 1 1 regnrv died his ri\ ;tl was at ill 
aekimw lodged throughout Eastern (liristendom us, the Kelt- 
meuh\d Pi do <p, 

We may dismiss this runtrmrray in a few words. When 
Pltoeas succeeded Mauriee oU the throne of Umpire, he is said 
to have issued a decree that ” Urn Apostolic See of St. Peter, 
that is the Homan llmreh, should be the head of all the 
Churches/' 1 But in spite of this Imperial continuation of the 
Homan primacy, the Patriarchs of (‘unstantmopio continued to 
struggle against the Human claim, and tint Emperor llemtdins 
in his laws again refers to them us Ecumenical Bishops, At. 
length tie* Popes, despairing of the abolition of the title, decided 

1 Ryp. h. me ’ 3 IhuL *lti. 421 . 
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to encourage its application to themselves. And within a 
century of Gregory’s death the Bishops of Borne began to style 
themselves and allow others to style them Ecumenical Bishops 
or Ecumenical Popes, which title they have never since repu¬ 
diated. And thus strangely the controversy has ended—the 
Popes themselves consenting to be honoured with the very title 
which was characterized by a Pope, a Doctor, and a Saint, as 
foolish, proud, pestiferous, profane, a diabolical usurpation, and 
a mark of the forerunner of Antichrist. 1 

So much for Gregory’s struggle with the Patriarchs of Con¬ 
stantinople. The controversy thus oddly terminated leads 
us to inquire—What exactly was Gregory’s view respecting 
his own position ? What, in his opinion, was the relation 
of the Papacy towards the Churches ? Now, Gregory has 
been accursed of insincerity, in that while disclaiming the 
title Universalis, he yet claimed all the title implied. This 
charge, however, is misleading, and is not true. As has been 
already pointed out, Gregory interpreted “ universalis ” in the 
sens^S'of “unus”; and he certainly never pretended to be 
the ®le bishop in Christendom. On the other hand (though 
abhorring the title which might mean fc sole bishop ”), he never 
"for aiL.instant denied, or made any pretence of denying, that the 
Pope was the Primate and chief of Christian bishops. 

£•• There can be no doubt that Gregory claimed a primacy, not 
bf honour merely, but of authority, in the Church Universal. 
•To hix& the Apostolic See was “ the head of all the Churches,” 2 
$nd bishop was called to undertake “ the government ” of 
,ihe UHurch. 3 The reason alleged for this preeminence was 
feat.;:the Boman Bishop was the successor and vicar of St. 
Peter, chief of the Apostles, 4 to whom had been committed 
the “cura et principatus” of the whole Church, and on the 
stability of whom, as on a rock, the Church had been firmly 

1 The title appears as self-assumed in the Liber Diurnus, and is frequent 

after the seventh century. See Diet Chr. Ant. ii. p. 1664. “ Et cui post 

Christum lesum hoc nomen magis poterat aptari quam successoribus Petri ? ” 
Leo. IX. Epp. 100, § 9 (Migne, cxliii.). 

2 Epp. xiii. 50 : “ Sede apostolica, quae omnium ecclesiarum caput est.” 
Of. xiii. 40: “ Illud autem ammonemus, ut apostolicae sedis reverentia nullius 
praesumptione turbetur. Tunc enim membrorum status integer manet, si 
caput fidei nulla pulset iniuria.” 

3 Ibid. v. 44 : “ Indignus ego ad ecclesiae regimen adductus sum.” 

4 Ibid. ii. 46. 
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established. 1 “ Wherefore, although there were many Apostles, 
yet in respect of the principate the See of the Prince of the 
Apostles alone has grown strong in authority.” 2 As the 
successor, then, of the chief of the Apostles, the Pope claimed a 
divine right of primacy. 3 The decrees of councils would have 
no force “ without the authority and consent of the Apostolic 
See.” 4 Appeals might be made to the Pope against the 
decisions even of the Patriarch of Constantinople, and such 
decisions might be reversed by sentence of the Papal court. 5 
All bishops, moreover, even the patriarchs, were subject to 
correction and punishment by the Pope, if guilty of heresy or 
uncanonical proceedings. “If any fault is discovered in a 
bishop, I know of no one who is not subject to the Apostolic 
See,” Gregory wrote. 6 “If any of the four patriarchs iiad done 
such a thing,” he wrote again to a bishop who had disobeyed his 
orders, 7 “such contumacy could not have been pjassed over 
without the gravest scandal.” “As regards the fChur$j||of 
Constantinople,” he said once more, 8 “ who can doub/t thalils| is 
subject to the Apostolic See ? Why, both our Most EelsPpiis 
Lord the Emperor, and our brother the Bishop of Constantiffiple^ 
continually acknowledge it.” f. 

While thus claiming for the Eoman See an authority Jpheln” 
was coextensive with Christendom, Gregory, nevertheless^ 
taught that such authority ought not to be exercised so as tot 
interfere with the canonical rights of the several bishops. “ AaL 
I defend my own rights,” he wrote to the Bishop of Cartftage/fjb 
“ so I am careful to observe the rights of the different ChuiHgs.^ 
And again, 10 “ Unless each single bishop has his own juris(||fco]i5 
reserved to him, what else is done but that ecclesiastical opp is* 
confounded by us through whom it ought to be 'preser^iffl ? ” 
He seems to have regarded the See of Peter as. everjjggEere 
supreme only in the sense of possessing the right to cttTbect 
all transgressors and to ensure that the independent bishops 

1 Epp. v. 37; vii. 37. 2 Ibid. vii. 37. 

3 Ibid. iii. 30: “Apostolica sedes Deo auctore cunctis praelata constat 
ecclesiis.” 

4 Ibid. ix. 156. A Pope could also by his own authority annul the acts of 
a synod (ibid. v. 39, 41, 44). 

5 See above, p. 203 sqy. 

6 Ibid. ix. 27. 7 Ibid. ii. 50. 8 Ibid. ix. 26. 

9 Ibid. ii. 52. 10 Ibid. xi. 24. 
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Simon, son of Jonas , lovest thou Me 1 Feed My sheep. Wherefore, 
though there were many Apostles, yet in respect of the princi- 
pate the See of the Prince of the Apostles alone has grown 
strong in authority, which, though in three places, is yet the 
See of one. For he himself exalted the See in which he deigned 
to rest and end his life. He himself adorned the See to which 
he sent his disciple as evangelist. He himself established the 
See over which he presided for seven years. Since, then, it is 
the See of one and one See, over which by Divine authority 
three bishops now preside, whatever good I hear of you, that I 
impute to myself. And if you believe anything good of me, 
impute that to your merits, for we are one in Him who says: 
That they all may be one , as Thou, Father, art in Me and I in 
Thee, that they also may be one in us.” So again he wrote to 
the same correspondent 1 : “ There is something which binds us 
in a peculiar way to Alexandria, and compels us to have a 
special love for it. For every one knows that the blessed 
Evangelist Mark was sent to Alexandria by St. Peter, his 
master. You and I, therefore, are bound together in this unity 
of the master with his disciple, so that I seem to preside over 
the See of the disciple through the master, and you over the 
See of the master through the disciple/ 5 Similarly, writing 
to the Patriarch of Antioch, Gregory concluded with a phrase 
found in the longer recension of St. Ignatius's Epistle to the 
Ephesians , adding: “ These words you see I have taken from 
your letter and inserted in my own, that your Blessedness may 
understand that the holy Ignatius is not yours alone, but ours 
also. For just as his master, the Prince of the Apostles, belongs 
to us both in common, so it is right that the disciple of that 
Prince should be both ours and yours.” 2 And again, “ Lo! in 
your old age your Blessedness labours under many tribulations ; 
but remember in whose chair you sit. Is it not his to whom it 
was said: When thou art old, another shall gird thee, and carry 
thee whither thou wouldest not ? ” 3 But it is unnecessary to 
multiply quotations. 4 The theory, it seems likely, commended 
itself to Gregory, less on account of its own merits than as a 
means of winning the adherence of the Apostolic Patriarchs 
in the controversy with the See of Constantinople, which had 

1 Epp. vi. 58. 2 Ibid. v. 42. 

3 Ibid. viii. 2. 4 See ibid. viii. 28; x. 14; xiii. 44. 
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itself no claim to be considered Apostolic. Nevertheless, the 
doctrine of the divided principality and triple See, emanating 
as it does from a Bishop of Borne, is sufficiently striking. 

(2) Passing now from Gregory’s struggles with the Patriarchs 
of Constantinople, we must take some account of his relations 
with other Churches and churchmen in the East. 

Allusion has already been made to Anastasius and Eulogius, 
the friendly Patriarchs of Antioch and Alexandria. With both 
of these prelates Gregory continued on most cordial terms, 
writing them affectionate letters and interchanging gifts. His 
friendship for Anastasius dated from the time of his own sojourn 
in Constantinople. This Patriarch, who had been unjustly re¬ 
moved from his see by the Emperor Justin, was then residing 
as a private person in the royal city, and was thus brought into 
contact with the Papal Nuncio. 1 The two men became attached 
to one another, and when Gregory afterwards was made Pope he 
exerted himself to further the interests of his unfortunate friend. 
He w r as convinced that the deposition of the latter was un- 
canonical. “To me,” he wrote, 2 “you are always that which 
you became by the gift of Almighty God, and not that which 
the will of man would have you to be.” Nevertheless, while 
thus expressing his conviction that the will of the Emperor could 
not override the laws of justice and the canons of the Church, 
Gregory shrank from taking the extreme step of declaring the 
deposition null and void, and refusing to recognize Anastasius’s 
successor Gregory—a man of excellent character—as the legiti¬ 
mate Patriarch of Antioch. He accordingly compromised by 
addressing his synodical’letter to both the bishops—to the actual 
occupant of the see and also to the ex-patriarch. 3 In the 
interests of the latter, moreover, he drew up a petition—which, 
however, in the end was never presented—praying Maurice to 
permit Anastasius to wear the pallium, and to come to Borne, 
if he wished, and reside in the Lateran 4 ; and it was doubtless 
owing in great part to his influence at court that, in 593, 
when the see of Antioch again fell vacant, the Emperor 
was persuaded to reinstate Anastasius in his former dignities. 
When this good news reached Borne, the Pope expressed, in his 
metaphorical style, his unbounded delight that the river of his 

1 See above, Yol. I. p. 155. 2 Epp. i. 25. 

5 Ibid . i. 24. < Ibid. i. 27. 
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friendY eloquence, which had been diverted from itfl proper 
channel, was now a^ain permitted to flow through the dry 
vail* y*s id' Antioch, and to cause tin* parched souls there tobrhsp; 
tori It abundant fruit of pood deeds, ** Alike with heart and 
month, from the bottom of my soul* 1 rentier due praise to 
Almighty Hod, ami rejoice, not with you only, but also with all 
those who an* committed to your care.” 1 From this time, until 
the death of Anustasius, the two bishops continued to corre¬ 
spond with one another, and although Anastasias was unable to 
regard the Kcumcnical " controversy in quite the same liqht 
as flit* Pope ditl, {lit* friendship remained unbroken. 

An even mure valued correspondent was Kuloqdus, patriarch 
of Alexandria. This man was tine of tin* most talented of 
<Ireyory's rontempurunen. lb* was at onre a polished eon riser, 
a proton ml theologian, an eloquent preacher, ami a, skilful dm 
puter with heretics. like PaachasiuH of Naples, he had a hobby 
for shipbuilding, ami in this ease tIrcpury was willing to pratity, 
with frequent presents of timber,’* 5 a taste whmh he privately 
deemetl unworthy of a bishop. At the same thue, ho 'was ‘dad 
to make use of his friend’s aequaintanoe with Ixa* tern theology 
and to take Ids opinion on ditheult problem**, t H tie* P*»p * a 
impdries a suede example may In* quoted, which curiously illus- 
I rate . il re*'orv*s iqm»nutee of Iv’rleskel teal l! s lory. It arm*-1 bat 
the Patriareh ( \\ riaeus, in his synodical letter, had annthemutmod 
mnotist others flit* heretic Kndoxins. ( tf thi; noted Ariaii leader 
{hepory had tuner hoard, nor could lie find an account of him 
ill the Putin books. Hi* leant!, indeed, tltiif the hudoxiutts had 
been comletiuied by a I’titioti of the totimdl of ( kmsfnntinople, 
but those canom? had not been received at Pome, and no copies 
of them wute extant in the Poituin libraries/ 1 He further learnt 
that Kudnxim* was mentioned in SmattstenN UiAunj ; but fids 
work also was not accepted by the Pontius (’hurels, M bee nr e 

i \, ‘|s„ s tlmi, v, f»H ; vil. 117 *, tilt, 4f», 
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it contains many false statements, and is too laudatory of Theo¬ 
dore of Mopsuestia, saying that he was a great teacher of the 
Church up to the day of his death.” 1 Gregory therefore applied 
for information to Eulogius, 2 who forwarded him extracts in 
condemnation of Eudoxins from the hooks of Basil, Gregory 
Eazianzen, and Epiphanins, with the testimony of whom the 
Pope professed himself entirely satisfied. “We acknowledge 
Eudoxius to he manifestly slain, at whom such heroes have cast 
so many darts.” 3 

With the Patriarch of Jerusalem Gregory held little com¬ 
munication. He endeavoured, indeed, to accommodate a long¬ 
standing quarrel between him and a monastery called Neas, 
the monks of which appear to have been guilty of irregu¬ 
larities. Gregory made an appeal for peace both to the 
patriarch and to the abbat. “I know,” he wrote to the 
latter, 4 “ that you are both of you abstinent, both learned, both 
humble. I know that you have salt in yourselves through 
the teaching of the heavenly Word. It remains, therefore, that 
through the grace of charity you keep peace with each other 
with all your hearts. I say this because I love you both ex¬ 
ceedingly, and am much afraid lest the sacrifice of your prayers 
should be marred by any dissension between you.” To the 
Patriarch Isaac, who succeeded Amos in 601, in reply to his 
synodical letter, Gregory sent an exhortation, part of which 
may be quoted as an instance of his manner of acknowledging 
such communications. 5 “ I have read your Eraternity’s letter, 
and I give great thanks to God for that, while the pastors of 
His flock are changed, He still preserves unchanged the faith 
which He once for all delivered to the holy Bathers. The 
great preacher says: Other foundation can no man lay than 
that is laid , which is Jesus Christ. Whoever then, with the 
love of God and his neighbour, holds fast the faith which is 

1 Gregory probably refers here to the Latin Tripartite History compiled 
by Cassiodorus from the works of Socrates, Sozomen, and Theodoret. The 
allusion to Theodore of Mopsuestia, complained of by Gregory, will be found 
here (x. 34): “ Theodoras, Mopsuestiae quidem episcopus, sed totius doctor 
ecclesiae, dum contra universam cohortem haereticorum fortiter dimicasset, 
terminum vitae sortitus est. n In the extant Sozomen there is no such 
encomium. 

2 Hpp. vix. 31. 

4 Ibid. vii. 29. 


3 Ibid. viii. 29. 

5 Ibid. xi. 28; cf. ix. 135. 
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in Christ, has laid his foundation in Jesus Christ, Sod of God 
and Son of man. And where Christ is the Foundation we may 
hope that good works will follow as the building raised upon it. 
For He who is the very Truth says Himself: He that entereth 
not by the door into the sheepfold , but climbeth up some other way-, 
the same is a thief and a robber; but he that entereth in by the 
door is the shepherd of the sheep . And shortly afterwards He 
adds : I am the door . He then enters into the sheepfold by the 
door who enters in by Christ; and he enters in by Christ who 
believes and preaches the truth with regard to Christ, as the 
Creator and Kedeemer of the human race, and who conforms 
his life to the doctrine which he preaches, and who undertakes 
his high office, not from desire of mere transitory glory, but in 
order to bear its burdens as a duty. Such a man watches with 
active care over the sheepfold committed to him, lest evil men 
with evil words should rend the flock of God, or evil spirits should 
lay waste the flock by the destructive allurements of vice. But 
in all these matters may He Himself instruct us, who for our 
sakes became man, who condescended to be made what He 
Himself had made. May He pour the Spirit of His love into 
me who am so weak, and into you whose charity is so strong. 
May He open the eyes of our hearts that we may be thoroughly 
watchful and may exercise the duty of supervision with all 
carefulness/ 9 

One other notable Eastern ecclesiastic, with whom Gregory 
had some correspondence, may be mentioned. This was the 
Emperors kinsman, Domitian, bishop of Melitene and metro¬ 
politan of Lesser Armenia, an eloquent prelate, of whose 
diplomatic talents Maurice had been glad to avail himself in 
negotiating with Chosroes of Persia. Domitian had endeavoured 
to convert the king, but Chosroes, though interested in the 
Christian religion, 1 could not be brought to the point of 
embracing the Faith. Gregory tried to console the archbishop 
for his want of success by assuring him that although his efforts 
had been fruitless so far as Chosroes was concerned, he would 
not miss the reward of his own zeal. “ The Ethiopian comes 
out of the bath as black as he went in, yet the bathman gets 

1 See the stories in Theophylact Hist. iv. 10; v. 1, 2, 13,14; Evagrins Hist. 
vi. 16, 20. Eredegarius, Chron. 9, reports a fable concerning his conversion. 
But see Gregory’s letter above. 
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of Cyriacus had maintained that when Christ descended into 
hell He released from punishment all who would then believe 
on Him, Gregory exerted himself to confute their opinion, 
asserting that <e those alone were delivered who both believed 
that He should come and kept His commandments in their 
lives.” 1 Another doctrine against which he argued was that of 
the Agnoetae, who taught that the human knowledge of Christ 
was limited. Some Jerusalem monks had consulted Gregory’s 
apocrisiarius at Constantinople on this subject, and he in 
turn had requested the Pope to express an opinion. Gregory 
put forward some arguments in favour of the omniscience of the 
human mind of Christ, supporting them with several citations 
from the Latin Fathers. Before long he received a treatise com¬ 
piled by Eulogius of Alexandria against the Agnoetae, and found 
to his great satisfaction that in this matter the Greek Fathers 
were in agreement with the Latin, so that “ amid a diversity of 
tongues there was no diversity of spirit.” 2 Gregory’s views on 
this subject, however, will be examined in another place. 3 

Concerning the manner in which returning heretics should 
be readmitted into the Catholic Church, Gregory laid down a 
rule, in response to an inquiry from the bishops of Iberia how 
they were to deal with those who abjured Nestorianism. The 
Pope ordered that those who had been already baptized in the 
name of the Holy Trinity were not to be baptized again, but, 
when admitted into the Church, were either to be anointed with 
the chrism or to receive imposition of hands, or to make simply 
a profession of faith. In the West, Arians were admitted by im¬ 
position of hands, 4 in the East by the chrism, while Monophysites 
were only required to make a profession of faith. In the case, 
therefore, of Nestorians who had been properly baptized, any 
one of these methods of admission was allowable. Those, 
however, who had not been baptized in the name of the Trinity, 

1 Epp. vii. 15 : “Descendens qnippe ad inferos solos illos per suam gratiam 
liberavit, qui enm et venturum esse crediderunt et praecepta eras vivendo 
tenuerunt.” 

2 Ibid. x. 14, 21. 

3 See Book III. pt. i. § 3 (1). 

4 In the West also Arians were sometimes readmitted by chrism. Cf. Greg. 
Tur. H. F. ii. 31; iv. 27; v. 39. The Arians, on the other hand, wished to 
rebaptize Catholics (ibid. ii. 2 ; v. 39). Cf. the relaxation of the Arian rule by 
Leovigild (Joh. Biclar. ad ann. 580, ed. Mommsen). 
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There whs om* so-called heresy, however, which Gregory 
diil everything in Ids power to eomhat and stamp out. This 
\\m simony, which appears to have been rampant in all parts 
nf the Hast. Gregory, indeed, writing to the newly eonsecrufed 
Patriarchs of Antioch and .Jerusalem, complained that he had 
been told that’ “ in the ( ’hurdles of the Hast no one receive-* 
Holy Orders without a payment of money.” 11 If this is so/ 1 he 
continued, 41 let your first offering to Almighty (on! he tlm sup¬ 
pression of tlm simnniaeul heresy in the GIm relies which are 
subjeet to you. For, to say nothing of anything else, what sort 
of lives are those men likely to lead in Holy Orders, who wore 
promoted to those Orders not for merit, hut for money? 1 ' 1 
Even in Alexandria, in the patriarchate of the energetic and 
jealous Kalugins, Gregory learned with sorrow that tins seandal 
prevailed. A voting doctor who had studied medicine in the 
Alexandrine; schools assured the Tope that an acquaintance of 
his own, of infamous character, hail got himself ordained deacon 
hy bribery, and that such eases were of common occurrence. 
Gregory at once sent an expostulation to tin- Patriarch. 11 For 
the absolution of your soul/* he wrote/ 4 “ for tin* increase of 
your reward, that your works may he thoroughly perfected in 
the sight of the tremendous Judge, you ought to make has to, 
utterly to extirpate, and eradicate, from your most holy him* 
(which is also ours) the. siiuoniacal heresy, which was the first to 
arise in tin* t 'hureh/' The Eastern clergy, perhaps, considered 
that the Pope exaggerated the matter. At any rate, there is 
no evidence that they paid any attention to his appeals. 

In addition to his letters to the prominent oreleniuHtica of 
the Fast, Gregory wrote occasionally on religious subjects to 
lay persons who cultivated Ida friendship or asked for Ida 
advice. ( orrespondenre, however, was rendered difficult hy 
Ida ignorance of the Greek language and the scarcity of good 
interpreters both at Koine and at Gonstunt inuple. The Pope, 
was not without apprehension that Ida words would he falsi fits l 
or interpolated, and even when assured of the. honesty of 
the interpreter/? In* complained that hy their literal rendering 
they umngled the srjise. Nevertheless, he sent letters to Ids 
friends from time to time, principally, it may lie eonjrctujvd, 
to iiitrli tin understood the Katin language. Among thc*o 

1 IXp|t, in, 1 nr,, %%, y x 
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My dual quotation is from u letter to Theodore, (hi* Emperor s 
physician, and it affords an admirable example of (Iregory’s tactful 
manner of reminding hi 4 friends of their religious obligations. 1 
" Since he loves must who most presume % on his love, 1 have a 
complaint to make against the gracious mind of my most 
glorbnei sun, the. Lord Theodore, because he has received from 
tlie Holy Trinity the gift of in tel lent, the gift of wealth, the 
gift of mercy and love, and yet he is ceaselessly* ulworked in 
secular business, lie is oreupied with the constant ceremonies of 
the enurt, and he neglects the daily reading of His Saviour's 
words. Vet what is Scripture hut Hod's letter to Tits creatures { 
Now t if you uere somewhere and received a letter from your 
earthly Emperor, yon would doubtless not pause, a moment, you 
would not rest, you would not sleep, until you had learned 
what this earthly Eauperor had written to you. The Emperor 
of heaven, the Lord of men and angola, has sent you His letters 
f*»r the saving uf your life, and yet, my glorious son, yon do 
not read them diligently. Study them, i pray you, meditate 
daily on your UreatuEs words. Learn from Hod’s words to 
know Hod's heart, that you may yearn more ardently for things 
eternal, that your mind may he inflamed with greater longing for 
the joys of heaven. Eor your soul will rejoice in a deeper rest 
here.ifmr in proportion as it now knows no rest, from the love of 
Hod, That you may ho aide to do this, then, may Almighty 
(tod pour npmi you Hi 4 spirit of consolation. May He fill 
join mind with His presence, and so relieve it from all care," 


1 Rpp, v. 4fL 



CHAPTER XI 

GREGORY’S RELATIONS WITH THE GOVERNMENT. THE END 

The pontificate of Gregory, as lias been already noticed, marks 
an epoch in the history of the Papacy, inasmuch as the 
Pope at this time first appears endowed, not merely with 
spiritual authority, but also with temporal power. For the 
first time the Bishop of Rome is in a real sense master of 
Rome, provides supplies, directs defensive operations, concludes 
treaties, issues his orders to military and civil officials. He 
is landlord of huge estates which bring him in vast revenues. 
Thousands of slaves, of peasants, of ecclesiastics, are prepared 
to do his bidding. His agents are everywhere, and send him 
information of all that is going forward. His court, like that 
of Ravenna or Constantinople, is a centre of political plot and 
intrigue. He conducts negotiations with kings and queens and 
emperors almost as though he were himself an independent 
power, and his words and wishes carry weight. “ The servant 
of the servants of God ” is the sovereign of an empire partly 
spiritual and partly temporal, which is destined before long to 
supplant in the West the falling empire of Augustus, under 
the shadow of which it has grown up. 

It may be interesting to consider briefly the manner in 
which this powerful Pontiff—virtual ruler of Rome and of large 
tracts of territory in Italy and the islands—bore himself in 
relation to the officials of the Government with whom he came 
in contact, and towards the Emperor whose subject he was. 

First, then, in respect of the Government officials, it is to be 
observed that Gregory did not draw any sharp line of demarca¬ 
tion between Church and State, although he did emphatically 
mark out distinct spheres which, within the State, were assigned 

238 
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respectively to the ecclesiastical and the secular rulers. In other 
words, Gregory never opposed Ecclesia to Kespublica, but only 
to Saeculum, or the world; yet within the unified Church and 
State he recognized distinct offices and authorities, which it was 
his aim to keep, as far as possible, separate and independent. 
In his view a secular ruler ought to confine himself strictly to 
his secular government, taking action in ecclesiastical affairs 
only when invited to do so in the interests of ecclesiastical law 
and order. Thus Gregory had no objection to invoke the aid of 
the secular arm for the suppression of pagans, schismatics, and 
heretics, or even to enforce discipline among the monks and 
clergy . 1 But in such cases the officials were regarded as acting 
as the servants of the Church against the enemies of the Church, 
and any spontaneous interference on their part with the internal 
concerns of the Church itself, any attempt, for instance, to in¬ 
fluence episcopal elections or encroach upon the jurisdiction of 
the orthodox bishops, was promptly resented. The magistrates 
were to confine themselves to secular matters, and abstain from 
meddling in things ecclesiastical, except when called upon to do 
so in the interests of the Church. 

On the other hand, Gregory had an equal objection to any 
interference of the bishops in such affairs as properly belonged 
to the province of the secular authorities. Thus, for example, 
learning that the Bishop of Naples had usurped certain rights 
connected with the gates and aqueducts of the city, which 
belonged to the municipal officers, he ordered that restitution 
should be made without delay . 2 Just as the Imperial officials 
were, as far as possible, to leave the discipline and work of the 
Church to its divinely appointed ministers, so the bishops ought, 
as far as possible, to leave the conduct of worldly affairs to 
those to whom the charge had been committed. Neverthe¬ 
less, on certain occasions they were, in Gregory's opinion, 
bound to interfere. In fulfilment of their duty as guardians 
of Christian justice, they were obliged in conscience to resist 
any flagrant wrong, and to extend their protection to the poor, 
the weak, and the oppressed. Yet even in such cases the 
bishops must act with the utmost circumspection, and if they 

1 Egg. i. 72 ; ii. 29; iii. 59 ; iv. 7, 32 ; v. 32; viii. 4; xi. 12, 37 ; xiii. 36. 
It is the duty of the secular ruler to protect the Church and preserve the 
“ pax fidei ” (Mor. xxxi. 8). 

2 Ibid ix. 76 ; cf. ix. 47, 53. 
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exercised authority it must be only such as was forced upon 
them, such as they could not conscientiously refuse, and such 
as they would gladly lay aside when opportunity offered. 

These general rules Gregory was careful to observe in his 
own dealings with the Imperial officials. To the utmost of 
his power he avoided any collision with them or any inter¬ 
ference with them in the discharge of their duties. Yet 
when he was aware of any wrong-doing, he did not hesitate to 
take action. His attitude was exactly that which he recom¬ 
mended to his agent in Sicily, Peter the Subdeacon. “ Let the 
nobles and the Praetor like you for your humility, and not 
dread you for your pride. Yet if you hear that they are doing 
any wrong to the poor, put away your humility at once and 
take a lofty tone. When they do well be always submissive to 
them, but when they do ill oppose them with all your might. 
So behave that your humility be not lax or your righteousness 
stiff, but let righteousness season humility, and humility make 
your righteous ardour gentle /’ 1 Although the tone of his 
letters to officials is usually suave and complimentary, Gregory 
had no scruple in speaking with masterful authority when it 
seemed necessary to do so, since he was convinced that he was 
“ superior in place and rank ” even to the Exarch himself . 2 
His method of interfering was usually this. When the pec¬ 
cant official was of subordinate rank, a protest was sent to 
his superior. When the superior himself was in fault, Gregory 
first made a strong appeal to his good feeling and sense of right; 
afterwards, if such an appeal proved fruitless, representations 
were made to the authorities at Constantinople, even, if 
necessary, to the Emperor himself. 

I will now quote, in Illustration, two remarkable letters of 
remonstrance, of which one refers to the grievances of the 
provincials in the islands, the other rebukes an act of violence 
inflicted on an individual. In both cases the Pope stands 
forth boldly as the champion of justice and fair dealing, in 

1 Egg. i. 39a. Joh. Diac. Vita in. 48 : “ Cunctorum iudicum cupiditates vel 
scelera Gregorius quasi camo frenoque pontificii sui, validissimis auctoritatibus 
restringebat, et si quos duloiter a pravitate corrigere non vaiebat, scriptorum 
suorum redargutionibus publicabat.” 

2 Egg. ii. 45 : “Movere vos non debet praefati excellentissimi viri Ro¬ 
mani patricii animositas, quia nos quantum eum loco et ordine praeinms, 
tantum si qua sunt eius levia tolerare mature et graviter dobemus.” 
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opposition to the corrupt or tyrannical proceedings of the officers 
of the Government. 

The first of these letters was addressed to the Empress 
Constantina. In the islands of Sicily, Sardinia, and Corsica, 
the Imperial administration appears to have been abominably 
corrupt. The officials were, many of them, utterly shameless, 
and perpetrated all manner of cruelties and illegalities with¬ 
out making even a decent attempt to conceal their mal¬ 
practices. The miserable provincials became the helpless prey 
of these wolves. In Sardinia, particularly, their sufferings were 
almost unendurable. The edicts by which the Emperor 
had formerly redressed their grievances were disregarded and 
violated by those whose duty it was to enforce them. Double 
tribute was illegally exacted. Disputes were - settled by brute 
force instead of by law. Eich and poor alike were subjected 
to violence. Clergymen were beaten and imprisoned, and monks 
and nuns cruelly persecuted. Such a scandalous state of 
things aroused all Gregory’s righteous indignation. He wrote 
and remonstrated with the Duke of Sardinia and the Exarch of 
Africa (to whom the Duke was responsible ). 1 He ordered his 
responsalis at Constantinople to make representations to the 
Emperor . 2 And finally, since none of these measures produced 
any effect, he sent a strongly worded protest direct to the 
Empress. The letter supplies us with some curious par¬ 
ticulars relative to the malpractices of corrupt officialism, and 
at the same time indicates incidentally how difficult it was 
for the oppressed provincials to obtain any redress otherwise 
than through the powerful intervention of the Church . 8 

“Whereas I know that the thoughts of my Most Serene 
Lady are turned towards the heavenly fatherland, and to the 
life of her own soul, I feel strongly that I should commit a sin 
were I to abstain from saying what the fear of God requires 
me to suggest. 

" When I found that there were many heathen in the island 
of Sardinia, who, following the evil custom of heathenism, 
offered sacrifices to idols, while the bishops of the island were 
not active in preaching the Eedeemer to them, I sent thither 
one of the bishops of Italy, who, by God’s help, has brought 
many heathen to the faith. He has, however, informed me of 

1 Epjp. i. 59 . 

VOL. II. 


2 IbicL i. 47 . 


3 Ibid. v. 38 . 

II 
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an impious custom in the island. He says that those who 
sacrifice to idols pay a sum of money to the governor for leave 
to do so. And when some of them were baptized and ceased to 
offer sacrifices to idols, the same governor, even after their 
baptism, compels them to pay the sum which they used to give 
for permission to sacrifice. And when the bishop reproved him, 
he said that he had promised so large a sum of money to 
procure his appointment to his office , 1 that he could not possibly 
make it up without resorting to such expedients as this . 2 3 

“ The island of Corsica, too, is oppressed with such heavy 
exactions, levied besides with so much extortion, that the people 
can hardly meet them even by selling their children. Hence it 
comes to pass that those who own estates in the island forsake 
the Holy Empire, and are compelled to take refuge with the 
infamous Lombards. For what outrage can the barbarians inflict 
on them more cruel than to force them by oppression and ex¬ 
tortion to sell their own children ? 

“ In the island of Sicily we are informed that Stephen, the 
chartulary of the maritime district , 8 is guilty of such injustice 
and oppression, in seizing the possessions of private individuals 
and claiming their lands and houses for the State, without any 
action at law, that a large volume would not suffice to record 
all his evil deeds. 

“ I beg my Most Serene Lady to carefully consider these facts 
and to still the groans of the oppressed. For I do not believe 
that these doings have ever come to your ears. Had they done 
so, they would surely not have continued until now. But they 
ought to be brought under the Emperor’s notice at a favourable 
moment, that he may remove this great, this grievous weight 
from his own soul, from his Empire, and from his children. I 
know, indeed, that he will say that whatever money is collected 
from these islands is sent back to us for the expenses of Italy. 
But I answer that he ought to still the grief of the oppressed 
within his Empire, even though less money be sent to Italy in 
consequence. It may be that the reason why the large sums 

1 “ SufiEragium.” Gussanvillaeus says: “ Suffragium hie usurpatur pro 
pecunia, quae sufEragatoribus aulicis datur promittiturve honoris adipiscendi 
causa.” Compare Just. Novel . 8. 

2 See above, p. 150. 

3 On this official see Hartmann’s note in loc. 
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in tins country do so little good, is that they have* been 
acquired in a sinful manner. Ltd; my Most Serene Sovereigns, 
then, give orders that; nothing he taken wrongfully. For 1 am 
convinced that, even though less he paid, yet the interests 
of the State will he greatly advanced ; and even if we should 
sutler from a diminution of the revenue, it is certainly better 
that we, should lose this temporal life than that you should be 
hindered in attaining tin*, life eternal. Only think. What must, 
he the thoughts, what the, feelings, of parents, when they sell 
their children to save, themselves from tor tun*, ? You who have 
ehildrcn of your own should know how to pity the children of 
others. 1 trust, therefore, that it will he sufficient. for me to 
have made, this brief statement, lest, if your Piety were unaware 
of what is being done, in these provinces, I should be punished 
by tht* severe Judge for the sin of my silence,” 

Such is the noble protest made by Gregory on behalf of the 
oppressed islanders. Not less remarkable is the second letter 
to which reference has been made a remonstrance against a 
wrong inflicted on a single individual. The ease was as 
follows. 

About the year oh8 a certain high official, tlie e\ -consul 
Leontius, was sent from (Austuntiuople to examine the account a 
of persona who had recently held office in 1 taly and the i damL. 
Among thorn whisc proceedings were to ho inquired into ueie 
Uregory lute 1‘refoot of Pome, ( 'rescind ins Yioar of Lottie, and 
Lihertintts, who fur live yours hail boon Praotor of Sicily. So 
soon us the advent of Leontius was announced, Uregury mid 
< Vescentius adopted the expedient, common with suspected 
officials, of taking asylum in a church ; hut on receiving from 
the Pope a guarantee that they would meet with fair treatment, 
they at length consented to obey the summons of Leontius, and 
stand their trial in Sicily,* Meanwhile* Libertiuus, the third of 
the trio* had been arrested in Sicily* and although he produced 
strung letters of recommendation from the Pope, he was found 
guilty of emboz/Jttfg the public funds, was heavily fined, and also 
Scourged. In consideration of (Jregory*s interest in the case, 
Home of the documents produced at the trial wore forwarded to 
ltmne for his inspection, among them being a bond signed by 
Liberiimis* in which, to secure the Pruetorship* ho hid protuhe l 
* &/*/». u. t* &♦% me. 
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to pay such a sum of money as he could not possibly have raised 
except by defrauding either the provincials or the Treasury. 
The Pope, who at this time was too ill to read the documents 
himself, handed them over for examination to the officials of his 
chancery, and, on receiving their report, wrote later on a letter 
to Leontius, which has justly been considered one of the most 
admirable productions of his pen . 1 

He began by reminding the ex-consul that he never gave a 
recommendation to any one without expressly stipulating that 
favour should be shown to the petitioner only within the limits 
prescribed by reason and justice. In the present case he had 
simply asserted the notorious fact that Libertinus had earned 
the gratitude of the whole province by his behaviour as Praetor. 
If the charges against him were true, his conduct had certainly 
been extremely blameworthy; but, on the other hand, it was 
said that Leontius, in inspecting the accounts, had refused to 
make allowance for various sums of money which had really 
been expended in accordance with the Emperor’s orders. Of 
the merits of the case, therefore, Gregory was unable to form 
a decided opinion. Had he been thoroughly convinced that 
Libertinus was innocent, he would have addressed a protest to 
Leontius, and if that had been insufficient, he would have t 
reported the matter to the Emperor. But in his present uncer¬ 
tainty he would say no more on the subject of the condemnation. 

There was, however, one part of the affair in respect of 
which the Pope felt no doubt whatever. The punishment had 
been severe beyond all measure, and about this Gregory wrote 
with unusual emphasis and indignation. “I think, and I 
always shall think, that if Libertinus in any way defrauded the 
State, the penalty should have been inflicted on his. property, 
and not on his person. When free men are scourged—to say 
nothing of the fact that Almighty God is offended, to say 
nothing of the fact that your own fair fame is sadly stained 
—the glory of our Most Eeligious Emperor’s reign is altogether 
obscured. Eor there is this difference between the kings of 
the nations and the Eoman Emperor, that the former have 
slaves for their subjects, the latter free men . 2 And therefore, in 

1 Epp. xi. 4. 

2 “ Hoc enim inter reges gentium, et imperatorem Bomanoruro. distat, quia 
reges gentium domini servorum sunt, imperator vero Bomanorum dominus 
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all your acts, your first object should be to maintain justice, 
your second to preserve a perfect liberty. You ought to value 
the liberty of those whom you are appointed to judge as 
jealously as though it were your own; and if you would not 
be wronged yourself by your superiors, you should guard with 
respect the liberty of your inferiors. Perhaps you will plead that 
public frauds cannot be detected without scourgings and tortures. 
Well, I might admit that plea were it not my Lord Leontius 
who is involved in the case. For those who are too active in 
the use of brute force are generally those who are deficient in 
intelligence and command of language. But you cannot offer 
any such excuse. And therefore, after a careful examination of 
the reports you have received and of the statements you have 
made, I am convinced that it is needless for you to have men 
scourged, when, by God’s help, you might effect everything by 
words alone.” 

The letter concludes with a vigorous exhortation. “My 
glorious son, in dealing with the matter which has been com¬ 
mitted to you, strive in the first place to please Him on whom 
all things depend, and in the next place to secure by your 
utmost zeal the interests of our Most Serene Sovereign. For 
indeed I feel that when a matter has been committed to you by 
him you cannot neglect it without sin. But since by the grace 
of Almighty God you have sufficient wisdom to examine men’s 
accounts with vigilance and minute accuracy, and yet at the 
same time to render the judgment of God more favourable 
towards yourself by showing mercy, so, whenever anger takes 
hold of you, subdue it, conquer yourself, wait till your wrath is 
past and you are tranquil again, and then judge as seems to you 
best. For in punishing evil-doers anger should follow reason, 
not precede it; it should come behind Justice as her handmaid, 
and not rush insolently to the front. Behold, my glorious son, 
the love which I bear both to God and to you has induced me 
to send you this brief statement of all that I have felt and all 
that I have heard. If you are wise, you will give long con¬ 
sideration to my short letter, and will endeavour speedily to 

liberorum.” This sentiment is repeated by Gregory in his letter to Phocas, 
xiii. 34. Of. Joh. Diac. Vita iii. 47,48: “ Libertatem uniuscuiusque hominis 
contra iudicum insolentias liberis vocibus defendebat. Cnnctorum iudicum 
cupiditates vel scelera quasi camo frenoque pontifieii sui, validissimis auctori- 
tatibus restringebat.” 
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office, I really am greatly grieved, because I always thought that 
your goodness of character would lead you in a different direction, 
f have known many men employed in the service of the State, 
who complain bitterly that they have no time for thought and 
repentance; and why, I wonder, do you wish to be thus in¬ 
volved ? Why, my noble son, do you not reflect that the world 
is near its end? Day by day, all things are driven onward, 
and we are brought nearer to the trial we shall have to endure 
before the eternal, the terrible Judge, What, then, ought we 
to think of but His coming ? Our life is like a voyage: the 
voyager may stand, or sit, or lie, but all the time he is going on 
as tin*, ship may bear him. So also are we ; for, sleeping or 
waking, silent or talking, still or in movement, willing or un¬ 
willing, (‘very day, every moment, we are drawing near the end. 
And when our last day shall come, where will be all those 
things which we are now seeking with so much cans and lump¬ 
ing together with so much anxiety ? Neither honours nor 
riches, then, which come to an end, should he, the objects of 
our desire. If we long for any blessings, let us fix our hearts 
on those which will be ours eternally. If we fear any evils, let 
us shrink from those which the wicked have to bear eternally. 

“ but when a man is employed in the service of our Most 
Religious Sovereign, how greatly is his mind absorbed by the 
pursuit of earthly favour! and, when that is onee gained, how 
great is his fear lest it should be lost! ('onsider, then, what 

a grievous thing it is for a man to he, wearying himself with 
hmging for prosperity, or to he trembling for fear of adversity. 
1 therefore advise ymir (< real ness to adhere to your former inten¬ 
tion, and to retire ere long to some, pleasant retreat* where you 
may haul a peaceful and quiet life, where you may have time for 
the study of Holy Scripture, where you may meditate on (Sod’s 
words and inflame your heart with the love of eternity, and do 
good ammling to your means with the property you possess, 
and look forward with hope to the everlasting kingdom m your 
reward for doing good Thus to live is to he already a partaker 
in the life which is eternal. 

11 l say this, my noble son, because I love you greatly. And 
as you are drifting into a stormy sea, I throw out my words 
like ropes to draw you back to shore. If you allow yourself 
thus to he drawn, yon will learn, as you rest upon the shore of 
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the opinion of this Pope the ruler's power was given him by 
God. He was the Lord’s anointed, Clod’s earthly representative. 

When we offend against rulers, we set ourselves against the 
ordinanee of Him who set them over us.” Whether the ruler 
he good or had, he must be honoured and obeyed, and it is 
wrong even to criticize rashly, or murmur openly against, tin* 
eondnet even of a wicked ruler. Nowhere in the works of the 
early Fathers do we find so explicit an affirmation of the Divine 
right of the ruler and of the necessity of absolute obedience 
to his commands. 1 And we naturally ask how (Gregory re¬ 
conciled such a view with that other firm conviction of his 
that the Bishop of Borne, as the. successor of St. Peter, was the 
supremo divinely constituted authority in the (’herein 

As a mutter of hud., in theory Gregory probably never did 
attempt to harmonize the two doctrines. In practice, however, 
his habitual course of action may bo described somewhat as 
follows. If the Fmperor interfered in ecclesiastical matters, 
and his decision appeared to he right, although Gregory might 
regret the interference, he did not remount rate, hut obey is l as 
a of course. If, for instance, the Kmperor nominated a 

bishop, and the person so nominated was deserving of t la*, oifu'o, 

1 Ut'ij, Rtint. lit. 4 : n Adnumrmii Mint nubdit i, no {imopo'dlorum 
\it,tun lomoro iuditvni, si quid 00;, fnrtim.o afoio toprohen nhilitor vidout. . . . 
Admonondi aunt, no rum culpas j»nuq>n ni*»rum o.»n sdonutt., contra tui. 
nuduriojos limit, nod nio ni qua utldo Mini o«»rum jimva, iqmd itoiuotipiio** 
diiudircnt, ui turnon divino timnro onuatrioti lorro nub sin tugum nworontiuo 
turn roounont< Irogory apeaks of Fluid's conduct tovmnbi Haul, whom ho 
refused to kill, contenting hhmiolf with rutting a piece of hi.n garment; “Quid 
euttn per Stull nisi midi rer lores*; quid per 1 hu id, nmi bout mihditi dwdg 
mint nr? . . . tjuem Favid ferlre metuit, quin pi an mibditorum men Urn 1U1 
oiunl liii |Hinto ubtmluiionbi utmtiueuttm, prucfiomlurutti vitam nulla linguae 
gladio perouliunt, etiam rum dr Imperfouthme repreheuduut. . , . Fael.i 
qusppe pmepoaiturum oris gitalin ferleuda nun sunt, etiam rum recto repn* 
hondondn iudicmitur. Si qututdn \orn nmtmnw vet in minimis lingua InbiUu, 
nerc^se otii tit per uttUotiouom pnetnieitfinn cor preiuntur; qUittomw ad 
aomeUpiumt redcat, ot cum pi impend ao potential thdiqiiorit, ottw contra so 
indicium a quo fuhi praelaiu est porhurfioeat. Sam cum pmepositis doliuqui 
iiuih, cuts ordinations qui r* > nobis praetulit obviuunm. 1 *mlo Jifoysni quoquo 
cum enutra ho et Aaron conquer! populism miguininsot ait: * A ns nnm tjinti 
ii umu&i 1V1T nmtm ta-m r :4 unarmin' vrstt i/m, nrti nmOa Ihwnnum,' 0 For Mindur 
iiuiitimoiiiti, hoc also , 1 Jo,. %ui. fai; \xv, S*i «♦/»/, Ho Gregory of 4*0111*1 mu - 
Ui King 1 liilftorio : *’ Si quin do unbF, o Ilex, tuatiliae trumiteju 1 raiinreudeiv 
vuhusril, a to eorrigi potent; *»i tu exoeMHem, quia to con ipiet ? ! .oquiutm 
culm tihi, tt«d m uduerF utidU; nt aittom uohierin, qui 1 to eoudnimmhil, nisi 
i« qui mi prtmuneho, it e.e»e iustitiam ? M {//n/. Fmm\ \» Ui). 
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forbidding soldiers to become monks, (injury soul to the 
Emperor a most vehement remonstrance, which, however, con- 
chuh k d with the words: “ In obedience to your commands, I 
have caused this law to be transmitted to the different countries. 
I have also informed my Most. Serene Sovereigns by this letter 
that the law is certainly not in accordance with the will of God, 
1 have thus done my duty on both sides: I have obeyed the 
Emperor, and yet have not kept back what I felt ought to be 
said on behalf of Clod.” 1 In two cases, indeed, (Gregory per¬ 
mitted himself to dispute* the Emperors right of interference 
with greater boldness. When Mauriee commanded the Pope 
to overlook the offences of Maximus of Salona, and to recognize 
him as the legitimate metropolitan of Dalmatia, < Iregury replied 
that he was perfectly willing at tint Emperor's request to forgive- 
any insult that had been put upon himself, hut that he was 
powerless to condone any sin against God, such, eg., as the 
celebration of mass by one who was excommunicate. He wrote 
with some heat: “ If the affairs of bishops committed to my 
(‘barge are to be settled by patronage at tin* court of my Most 
Religious Sovereigns, woe is me! Of uhat use. am l in the 
Ghmrh ? M Yet in the end, although he did not entirely can’' 
render Ids point, Gregory, under official pressure, compromised 
the mat ter, ami allowed Maximus to be reroneiled on t he 
easiest terms possible/ 5 Again, on a question concerning the 
jurisdiction of the bishop of Corfu, tin* Emperor promulgated u 
decree which Oregury regarded as “altogether illegal, altogether 
wrong, altogether unjust, thoroughly at variance with the sacred 
canons.** Nevertheless, he refrained from publishing his own 
decision, M lest I should appear to he acting contrary to the com* 
mands of my Moat Gracious I^ord, or in contempt of him — which 
God forbid!'* He contented himself with ordering his respon- 
salts to endeavour to bring the Emperor round to his opinion, 
and to persuade him to issue a new decree in accordance 
with it, n 

It will he seen from the above instances that Gregory, on 
the whole, acted up to his teaching, and was willing to yield 
obedience to the Emperor (whom he consistently regarded us in 

* Site |tp. lfiiMWS. 3 See hIhivc, V<4. I jtp. 4C?i-4f4L 

3 Sets atove, V< 4 . I pp* 47 4 s 4 
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all his actions the representative of God), even when he com¬ 
manded things which were contrary to ecclesiastical law and even 
contrary to what the Pope himself thought right. Gregory seems 
to have thought that, while it was his duty to protest against 
anything which he disapproved, and while it was legitimate to 
use all the means in liis power to alter the Imperial decision, 
yet, when these measures failed, he had no alternative but to 
acquiesce. How he would have acted had Maurice ventured 
to tamper with dogma, it is impossible to say with certainty. 
Probably in such a case he would have recognized that there 
were limits even to the duty of obedience to the Sacred Majesty. 
But fortunately for Gregory, his reverential loyalty was never 
put to so severe a test. Maurice was content to interfere only 
in matters of Church order and discipline, and in such concerns 
Gregory conceived himself bound to submit. 

It is somewhat remarkable that, in conjunction with this 
extreme—we might almost say, servile—deference to consti¬ 
tuted authority, Gregory retained an independence of spirit 
which made it possible for him to address the Emperor on 
occasion in a tone which verges on the insolent. The celebrated 
“Fool Letter” which has been already quoted, in which he 
replies to the Emperors rebuke for his officiousness in the 
Lombard war, supplies us with an instance in point . 1 Few 
previous Popes would have dared to write with such freedom 
to the ruler of the Eoman world. Yet Gregory’s independence 
was confined to words. When it came to actions, this autocratic 
Pontiff was content to be the Emperor’s obedient subject. 

We come now to a painful and perplexing affair, which 
more than anything else has brought discredit on the fame 
of Gregory. The Pope’s congratulations to Phocas on his 
usurpation, and his allusions to the fallen Emperor Maurice, 
have been the subject of infinite discussion. Before we con¬ 
sider the question, however, it is necessary to say a word 
concerning the revolution at Constantinople, which brought 
about Maurice’s overthrow and occasioned the first bishop in 
Christendom to burst forth into such extravagant exclama¬ 
tions of delight. 

The unpopularity of the Emperor had for several years 
been steadily increasing. His reign had been one continued 
1 See above, pp. 2G-29. 
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disappointment to himself and his friends. Fur Maurice turned 
out (u be one of those to whom Tacit ns's famous dictum might 
truthi'ully ho applied: M Tonsensu omnium eapax imperii nisi 
imperasset.” Tin* uhilities ho had displayed in a subordinate 
command hmi fniltnl to win him glory us an Emperor, His 
private virtues hud conciliated neither the love nor even tlm 
reaped of Ids subjects. He was a religious main assiduous in 
the discharge of all religious duties, yet towards the end of 
his life he was suspected of a leaning towards the hereby of 
the Mureianisfs an obscure and unpoptdar sect, whoso tenets 
were a subject *»f contemptuous derision. 1 Ho worked hard, 
hut lie never succeeded in acquiring a, mastery over the details 
of administration such as would have enabled him to correct 
those ah uses for wliieh he, was himself held responsible hy Ids 
Hiiljeiis. IF* was anxious to lessen the burden of taxation, 
hat Ids attempts at rolreuehment were unwise, and he econo¬ 
mized in tlie wrong direction. His parsimony was naturally 
regarded as avarice hy the thousands who suffered trom it. 

Maurice, in fact, with the best intentions in the, world, dis¬ 
gusted every one hy a series of stupid blunders. Tempura!ively 
early in Ids reign, whim the fortunate conclusion of the 1 Vr.aan 
War set free the forces which had hitherto been needed in the 
Hast, he announced Ids* intention of leading in person a strong 
expedition against the Avars. I doubtless he was right in 
thinking that a vigorous effort, supported hy all the resources 
of the Empire, and guided hy the Emperor himself, might easily 
have inflicted such losses on the enemy as would have crippled 
their powers of doing mischief for many years. Hut, unfortu¬ 
nately, Maurice lacked the resolution to curry Ids project 
through. He published Ids deteriidiiation to lead his army 
to victory, and refused fo listen to the objections offered hy the 
Patriarch and the Senate, or fo tin* entreaties of his wife and 
children. Yet tin* march hud scarcely begun before his mind 
became distracted with superstitious fears. lit* spent a whole 

1 Tht*o|*h>liM't Iti it. via, II; Afyom I# «flnt rmn # vhal : k(m oVgh/* 

t# #itl tu\, S'»* ubu\«\ |c I WnihE tin* ^Iitrriioiirit.n am the satine 

iiti th«* »*r Mujvi*auten, (V impure Hatter, •/, viii, S. § *.U : 

H Marc hm into*’ a Marchii**’ nteico »it»|»h** uj»p* 4 Uti, qui, (Vrthmi'i 

«eifi 4 eii% iitlrrnw hnutim, alteram heuum I tHim icHeruit, tuuuuam <hm priori • 
pin ro-iitiMnb ri John lh«* t **hm*mu I‘i t*t iv, Hi > tn iUmUity 

Maurice with this ?ii?ct; M Marriott} 4a |jiu*r«*li»*ir s iippetlttiyr.'* 
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night in the Church of St. Sophia, praying for a sign from 
heaven, but no vision came. As he quitted the city there was 
a total eclipse. When he went out hunting, a wild boar of mon¬ 
strous size ran against his horse and nearly threw him down. 
A violent storm, the strange death of a favourite charger, the 
birth of a child without eyes, eyelids, hands or arms, and with 
a fish's tail, completed his discomfiture. Utterly unnerved, the 
Emperor returned ignominiously to his palace. 1 

During the eight years which followed, the Avars harried 
and devastated huge tracts of Eoman territory, and no adequate 
effort was made to repel them. Military affairs were egregiously 
mismanaged. Eor a general to be popular and successful was 
a certain preliminary to his recall by an Emperor who was 
jealous of merit, and the Eoman troops were committed to the 
leadership of Maurice's incompetent brother Peter, or his yet 
more incompetent and degraded favourite, Commentiolus. And 
not content with promoting unworthy persons to responsible 
posts, the Emperor further harassed his soldiers by attempting 
to introduce irritating and ill-advised reforms. Here again 
we may acknowledge that Maurice was right in thinking that 
military reforms were needed. But a change which might have 
been effected without opposition by a popular general, was 
rejected when proposed by a despot who never quitted the 
luxurious seclusion of his palace. Mutinies broke out 2 ; the 
Emperor vacillated and gave way; and the mutinous soldiers, 
instead of being punished, were pacified and rewarded. 

As time passed on the state of things grew worse. Maurice's 
powers became enfeebled and his temper embittered by disease, 
while both in the army and in the capital the spirit of 
disaffection spread. In the year 600 the Avars, without en¬ 
countering any check, marched from Sirmium to the neigh¬ 
bourhood of Constantinople, gathering enormous booty from 
the districts of Thrace, which the war had hitherto spared. 
The panic in Constantinople was so great that there were 
serious thoughts of abandoning the city and retiring to Chal- 
cedon. Even then—such was the timidity and weakness of 
the Government—no resistance was offered to the invader, 

1 Theophylact Hist. v. 16; vi. 1 sqq. 

2 Mutinies were frequent during the reign of Maurice. See, for instance, 
Theophylact Hist. iii. 1-4; vi. 7, 8,10; vii. 1; viii. 6, etc 
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but the people owed their deliverance simply to the fevers and 
dysentery that raged in the enemy’s camp. Yet the retreat 
of the Avars had to be purchased by an increase of the annual 
tribute. Before he marched away, the Chagan oHerod to release 
12,000 prisoners if the Emperor would consent to redeem 
them. The ransom demanded was extremely small, but Maurice 
—probably on the, ground that many of the* prisoners were 
deserters— refused to pay it. Whereupon the Chagan caused 
all whom he luul taken to he massacred. 1 The sufferings caused 
by the invasion, the disgrace with, which it was attended, the 
terrible tragedy at the close, contributed to raise a feeling of 
intense bitterness against the Emperor. 

The Roman soldiers in Thrace laid the blame of their 
inefficiency on their cowardly general (Jommeutiolus, and sent 
envoys to Constantinople to accuse him. The incapacity of 
the commander is evident even from the courtly narrative of 
Tlieuphylact, hut Maurice obstinately supported his favourite. 
The charges of the soldiers were dismissed, and when their 
chief spokesman, Planus, attempted to remonstrate, one of the 
senators .struck him on the face and tore his beard." The 
dissatinfant ion of the troops was reflected in the city. In the, 
following year tImre was a famine, and this, together with all 
other evils connected with the mlmiuistration, was laid to 
the charge of the unfortunate Emperor. A fanatical monk 
ran through the streets of t Nmstuutinople with a drawn sword 
in Ids hand, proclaiming to all whom he met that Maurice 
was demand to perish by the sword. And on Christmas Eve, 
as the Emperor was walking barefoot in solemn procession, he 
was hooted and stoma t by the mob, from whose fury he and his 
mm escaped with difficulty/* 

Bill Maurice's unpopularity passed all bounds when, in 002, 
he issued the unexpected order that his army should winter 
across tint banube, and save the Treasury the cost of their 
maintenance by plundering the Hclavoutans. 4 Even his own 
brother, RtUer the < omeral, was horn tied at this eomman h 

* ThtHtjihsuito Chum, A. St. *W 2 ; tkdemuit, vul. i, jk 7 00. Thne^hvliwt h 

ulkttifc iitumi 11ImitiiiiriiMtt. 

8 Thwijihmttni A, St. th.Oii. 

* TlitMf|iliyltui Ut.it. via, I ; Tht”»|jhiuao 0. St. t» KM, 

* TlMWjdsyktji Hat, viit, U, 7; Thuu|iktftm .1, SI, Ct)Ul. 
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which he attributed to the Emperor’s avarice. 1 The soldie 
were furious. They indignantly refused to remain in a count 
where there were no decent winter quarters, where provisio 
would certainly run short, and where they would be continual 
harassed by an enemy far better able to bear the rigours 
the winter than themselves. They broke out into open insum 
tion, and announced their intention of deposing Maurice and 
taking as their ruler either Theodosius, Maurice’s eldest s< 
and already for several years his associate in the Empire, < 
in default of him, the Patrician G-ermanus, whose daught 
Theodosius had married. Then they elected as their command 
the centurion Phocas, and under his leadership marched 
once on Constantinople. 

In this supreme crisis of his fate Maurice displayed neitli 
dignity, ability, nor vigour. As some excuse, indeed, it may 
pleaded that his physical health was shattered and his mi' 
was distraught with superstitious fears. The prophecies of 1 
violent end had alarmed him, and his refusal to redeem t 
Avar captives weighed heavily on his conscience. Alreat 
before the revolt, he had sent to all the patriarchs, bishtn 
principal monks and solitaries of his Empire presents of mom 
candles, and incense, together with a written request tl 
prayers should be offered that he might be punished for his si 
in this life and not in the life to come. One night he himsi 
had a vision. He dreamt that he was standing amid a crowd 
people near the statue of the Saviour, at the brazen gate of t 
palace, when a voice issued from the image of the great Of 
Jesus Christ, crying, “Bring Maurice forth!” The minisb 
of judgment dragged him forward, and the awful voice m 
“ Where wilt thou that I requite thee, here or in the world 
come ? ” “0 Lover of men,” replied the Emperor, “ 0 

and righteous Judge, punish me here, and not in the world 
come.” Then the Divine voice commanded that Maurice, W! 
his wife Constantina, his children, and all his kin should 
delivered to Phocas the soldier. When the Emperor awoke 
inquired who Phocas was, and was informed that a person 
that name had recently been made procurator by the army, n 
that he was an agitator against the Government. “What kt 

1 See his speech, Theophylact Hist. viii. 7. Joh. Diac. Vita iv. 10 t 
Maurice “ cupidissimus ac tenacissimus imperator ” (cf. ibid. iv. 19). 
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of man is ho ? ” said the Emperor. “ Young ami headstrong, 
but also a coward,” was the reply. Then Maurice said, “ If he 
is a coward, lie will also be a murderer.” 1 

With his mind thus diseased, it is small wonder that the 
Emperor's measures against the insurgents were so wretchedly 
ineffective. When the news of the revolt arrived, though 
inwardly much perturbed, Maurice affected to make light of 
it, presided at the games in the Hippodrome, and assured the 
people by the mouth of criers that there was no reason for 
alarm. Timm days later, however, he summoned to his palace 
the demnrehs of the (liven and IUue factions, and made inquiries 
respecting the number of the demesmon. Fifteen hundred 
Ureens ami nines hundred Blues were them furnished with arms, 
and ordered to mount guard on the walls/ 1 While these*, events 
were happening, Theodosius and Hermanns went hunting in 
a spot named <-allieratea, and during the hunt a letter was 
handed tee the former, purporting to come from the rebeds, and 
offering the', diadem to him, or, in cast! he*, was unwilling t.n 
receive it, to Hermanns. When Maurice heard of this affair, 
he*, ludieved that lie was betrayed. He semt for Hermanns, up¬ 
braided him for Ids treason, and, refusing to list cm to his excuses, 
dismissed him with the words, “Say no more*, Hermann i, 
Nothing is pleasanter than to die by the sword.” Tin* same* 
evening the*, suspeetod man, acting on a hint from his son-im 
law, took asylum in the rhmvh which Hyrus had built in 
honour of the. Median' of Hod; whence, after repulsing an 
attempt by the Emperors emissary to lure* him forth, he fled 
in the night to the grant Hlnireh of St, Sophia. Thereupon 
Maurice* flogged his mm with Ida own hand for abetting the 
escape, and sent Ids guards to drug Hermanns from Ids sanctuary. 
When these arrived at tilt! church they found a vast crowd of 

1 Thfophunan i, fti, f»0SU; guimriei, vmI, tit. pp. HM, mn; OedrmuiH, vul, i, 
PC’ 70S 7of>; {>mi\ ti/o Iv, H. Thwphtyttvi 011 t«* miy that the timt 

dm iniHtnmgineo brought tu Mautiee from** the holy fatheru in the thwart," hi 
the eftWt that 4 t t}v fmniinniy tun*, <rw£t< rfyv \pv%G' tf<w t kuI prat 

ayitw K&rardrrti ti* mwtuhti, Tin |l«friAo«f /***rd dripm* nal funrd ten* ft Got 
twJjrTm, Julia rupmit/i thiand htlm, fa rhap. U>, he imputes the wilvation 
ut MauriecCif mml to the pmyur;* u{ (injury : “ tjuia oratio Uregurti, t|inw ilium 
ptdiemt ia terrihiU l>ai iadenu Uhenna uh nuuulm t d«Si»dw iaveairi Vianet, tum 
aim petitli, idem Maurieiutt id rerepit ifttud aan uit, vl ia euurtm ?*uhi iueotu 
liiiHlb thnna a mnnpiterau uupplhoo aieruit tihemri.*’ 
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The claims of (lermamis were advocated by the Blue faction, as 
well as by the majority of nobles and senators; hut the power¬ 
ful (Ireons decided for Phoeus. When the Patriarch, therefore, 
had assured himself of his orthodoxy, the lecherous, drunken 
ruffian was solemnly crowned in the Church of St. John the 
Baptist in the Hebdomon on the 23 rd of November, 00 2 . On 
the following day ho made his state entry into the city, riding 
in the Imperial litter drawn by four white horses; the day 
after ho bestowed a donative on the troops and had his wife 
Leontia crowned Empress. 1 

Maurice meanwhile continued under the protection of St, 
Autonomus, hut his right of sanctuary was not likely to he long 
respected. In a tumult, on the occasion of Leontias coronation, 
a cry hail arisen among the Blues: “ Begone 1 understand the 
situation ; Maurice is not dead.” These indiscreet words alarmed 
the usurper, and on the 2f»th of November he sent an officer to 
< Jmlcedon to destroy his rival. Maurice and his four younger 
sons were dragged down to the harbour of Eutmpius, and 
murdered. The fallen Emperor met his fate with (Pristian 
fortitude. As each of the young princes was slain before his 
eyes, he ejaculated the words, u Righteous art Thou, <) Lord, and 
true, is Thy judgment ” ; and when the youngest * an infant, was 
concealed by his nurse, who nobly presented her own baby to 
the soldiers in its stead, the Emperor, no less *’ superior to the 
promptings of nature,” revealed the pious fraud. The dead 
bodies were flung into the sea, and the heads were exjnmed 
in (Oustautmuple to the insults of the mob.' 4 Of thit other 
members of Maurice's family, Theodosius was probably be¬ 
headed shortly after his father's death, though a report was 
subsequently circulated that lie hud escaped to Colchis* 1 ; 
Oonaiantma and her three daughters were at first relegated 
to strict confinement in the house of Leo, hut being detected 

1 Tlii*e|i|iUitrl.//in/, viii. It); Thin»j»htnitii A, 4 /. fitKM. Am thedafr , 

1 have OlOwtnl Thettjihylact. Tint A inrhut l'hnnwU\ however, goto Nt«\rm 
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CtmhtHUtimtjtO, 11 ml Nmvinbrr 27 Or flu* <Oitih «»! Maurice. 
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in conspiracies, they were all executed by the Emperor’s order 
in 605. 1 

So fell Maurice and his house. It was not long before the 
unhappy Emperor’s errors and weaknesses were forgotten, or at 
least obscured by the calamities which attended the reign of his 
successor. 2 Men thought regretfully of his domestic virtues, 
his piety, his good intentions, his munificent patronage of the 
arts, and when Theophylact the historian recited in public the 
story of his death, the entire audience was dissolved in tears. 8 
Yet, on the other hand, we must not forget that the ease with 
which the revolution was effected affords the strongest proof 
of the rottenness of the fallen Government. It was the first 
instance since the foundation of Constantinople of an Emperor 
ruling in the East being dethroned by an insurrection. And 
there can be no doubt that for a time all classes exulted in the 
fall of Maurice, as in that of an odious tyrant. 

Phocas was crowned on the 23rd of November, 602. It 
was naturally one of his first cares to send an official notifica¬ 
tion of his accession to the various provinces of the Empire. 
Such, however, were the difficulties of travelling in those days, 
that it was not until the 25th of the following April that the 
Imperial messengers arrived at Rome. They then appeared 
before the walls, carrying the effigies of the new Emperor 
and his wife, crowned with laurel. The Romans went out 
to meet them in solemn procession, with incense and lighted 
candles, and conducted them to a great hall in the Lateran 
Palace, called the Basilica Julii, where the official inauguration 
was to take place. Here the clergy and the Senate assembled, 
and when the proclamation of the new Emperor had been read, 
all present shouted in approval, “ Hear, 0 Christ! Long life to 
Phocas the Emperor and to the Empress Leontia! ” Then the 
Pope gave orders that the effigies should be placed in the 
oratory of St. Caesarius in the Palace. 4 

The envoys had also been the bearers of “favourable 
letters,” 6 in which the usurper and his wife had doutbless 

1 Theophanes A. M. 6099. For the verses inscribed on the tomb of the 
family, see Cedrenus, i. p. 707; Zonaras, iii. p. 198. 

a See Zonaras, vol. iii. p. 200; and compare the account in the Life of 
S. Demetrius, Acta Sanctorum Oct. iv. p. 132. 

3 Theophylact Hist . viii. 12. 4 Greg, E$yp. xiii. 1. 

5 Joh. Diac. Vita iv. 20. 
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announced their adherence to the Catholic Faith, and their 
determination to reform the many abuses 'which had rendered 
the last reign so hateful. To these letters from the murderer 
of his master it was now (Srogory’s difficult duty to reply. The 
answers which he at length despatched are certainly astonishing. 

The first letter to Phocas runs as follows. 1 

11 (dory to Cod in the highest 1 a who, as if is written, 
ehangeth times and transferreth kingdoms, who now hath made 
clear unto all men what lie deigned to speak by IIis prophet, 
saving: The Most Hitjh ntfeth in the kingdom 0/ men, and (jieeth 
it to viiomsonre He wifi In tin* incomprehensible providence 
of Almighty Cod there is alternation in the government of our 
mortal state. Sometimes, when the sins of many are to be 
punished, one man is raised up, by whose severity the necks of 
the people, an 1 bowed beneath the yoke of tribulation ; and this 
we have ourselves experienced in our prolonged atllictions. 
Sometimes, however, when our merciful Cod has decreed to 
revive the sail hearts of the multitude with His own consola¬ 
tion, lie raises one man to the supreme power, and by the. 
Cemeney of that* one He pours the grace of a 1 Hvine gladness 
into the hearts of all. With this gladness w e trust that we 
shall soon bo abundantly strengthened we who rejoioe that 
the. Benignity of your Piety has attained to the summit of 
Imperial greatness. /,#/ //o tint nos rtjnie cm/ ft t the earth he 
fjtatl, and may all the people of the Kmpire, hitherto terribly 
afflicted, exult in your kindly deeds. May the proud hearts of 
your enemies bo bowed beneath the yoke of your dominion. 
May the saddened and dejected spirits of your subjects bo 
choc red by your clemency. May the power of the I dvine grace 
make yon terrible to your enemies; may your goodness make 
you gentle to your subjects. May the State repose in your 
most happy tinted and may the ravages of peace that are made 
under the pretext of law la* brought to an end. May the fruudu 
lent contriving of testaments cease, amt the violent exacting of 
gifts. May all men have once mure the peaceful possession of 

1 Kg/*. nits. at. 
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choirs of angels, and on earth let thanksgiving ho rendered to 
Him by men, because the whole State, smitten by so many 
wounds of sorrow, has felt at length the soothing balm of your 
consolation. Hence we are bound zealously to implore the mercy 
of Almighty God, that He may always hold your heart, with His 
right hand, and guide your thoughts with 11 is celestial grace, 
so that your Serenity may rule your subjects the more uprightly 
in proportion as you know how to render better service to Him 
who is Lord of all. As His mercy has made you our Sovereigns, 
so may He also make you His champions in the love of tin*, 
Catholic Faith. May He infuse info your hearts both zeal and 
gentleness, that with religious fervour you may never leave 
unpunished an offence against God; yet when an offence is com¬ 
mitted against yourselves, you may be patient and forgiving. In 
the person of your Piety He gives to us once more flu 4 . Clemency 
of Fulcheria Augusta, who on account of her zeal for the (’atholie 
Faith was called in the holy synod * the new Helena/ 1 May 
the mercy of Almighty God prolong your days, and the days 
of your Most Religious Consort, so that the more your life, is 
lengthened the more securely may the well being of your 
subjects be established. 

“ 1 ought, perhaps, to beg your Serenity to consider that the. 
Church of St. Fetor which up to the present time has been 
suffering greatly from the machinations of evil men is especi¬ 
ally commended to your care. Put as I know that you love 
Almighty God, l must not ask you for that which your Piety 
bestows of your own accord and from your own kind feeling. 
For the more* you feur the Maker of all things, the more must 
you love the Ghureh of him to whom if was said : Thu it art 
Rrta\ etc. Wherefore we doubt, not the, strength of the love 
with which you bind yourselves to him, by whom you earnestly 
desire to ho loosed from all your sins. May lug then, be the 
guardian of your rule, may he he your protector on earth and 
intercede tor you in heaven, that, us in your reign you take 
off the heavy burdens and cause your subjects to rejoice, 
you may yourselves, after many years, rejoice in tin*, celestial 
kingdom/’ 

No one who has learnt to admire the character of the hero 
of this biography can read these letters without deep regret, 

1 Colic. CioUmlou. nr.t, \ i. (t iv. p. trilS), 
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the disposition of the new Emperor, or at least that his informa¬ 
tion on both points was imperfect and one-sided. It would, of 
course, be the endeavour of the envoys to represent Plmcas in as 
favourable a Hildas possible ; and the impression thus produced 
npon the Pope would be strengthened by the conciliatory letters 
of the Emperor himself. 

Again, a careful perusal of Gregory's letters discloses the 
fact that the Pope does not directly praise or Hatter the Emperor 
and bis wile. Leaving on one side those stereotyped expres¬ 
sions of compliment which Gregory, in accordance with the usage 
of his time, was accustomed to employ whenever he addressed 
himself to persons of rank, wo observe that he refrains from 
positive statements, and confines himself to wishes. The letters, 
in fact, are a continuous aspiration after benefits which might 
result from tin* new rfafime. Doubtless, as John the Deacon 
suggests, the Pope thought that the best way of influencing the 
new rulers was to give them credit for the virtues which he 
desired them to possess, and to insinuate a statement of the 
duties which they ought to discharge under the, disguise of a 
flattering Imped 

Once more, it may be urged that Gregory's attitude towards 
I he Emperor is, in great measure, implied in Ids theory of the 
civil power not iced above. The Empire was purely elective, 
and Phoens had been dialed with the. due formalities and 
crowned. The means by which lie had reached his posit ion 
did not affect the fad* that lie was now the. Most. Peligious 
Emperor, God’s representative, whom it was a sin to disobey or 
even criticise. Tin* personality of the Emperor does not come 
into the question. For Gregory taught that the elected 
sovereign, however had he might he, was still the Lord's 
anointed, and n« such had a claim upon the reverence of his 
subjects. Hence the Pope's congratulations may be taken to 
apply, not to Phocas personally, hut to I‘hocus in his capacity 
of God-appointed ruler of tins Holy Empire. The. difficulty 
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prince are wanting in generosity. 1 His professed exultation 
in the new order of things seems hardly to ring true, and it is a 
noteworthy fact that in the other letters written at this time no 
reference whatever is made to what he here protends to regard 
as the most joyful of events. Indeed, the very messenger who 
carried the letter to Leontia was the hearer of another to the 
Patriarch of Alexandria, which breathes a very different strain. 
0 I beg of you to pray more earnestly than ever for me, a sinner. 
For I am terribly afllieted by bodily pains and bitterness of 
heart ami the fearful greatness of the mortality, amid the 
countless swords of tho Lombards. Among all these evils 1 
seek no temporal consolation, hut that which is eternal; and 
this I cannot obtain by myself, but. I trust l shall obtain it 
through the intercession of your Blessedness.” Wo may give 
Gregory credit for believing that the policy be adopted was 
the one host calculated to conciliate the Kmperor, and to 
interest him in the fortunes of Italy and Rome. This probably 
is true. Yet, however well adapted for promoting a political 
purpose, the letters are unworthy of a minister of <led. They 
will always remain a blot, on Oregury’s fame, and a regret table 
stain on the* fair record of his pontificate. 

Less than a year after writing Ids memorable letters to 
1 Torus, tie', great Pope passed away. At the. rinse of his 

1 An l>r, Hodgkin puini (livgery euuld nut nun tu the t<*\< t uf ikuid 

and utter a lament uver the fall hia peruviitur. l\mtm d. with Idu n induct 
on this ummiun hi'* own excellent piveeptn tit (‘lenient inn on Uni duty uf 
furgiviug injuries ( Rp{>, ti, H!t) ; “1 have lioim tuht/‘ he writers, H that when 
tmy mit' utfmidi ong you rherrnh tin* feeling **f oenitiuii and will nut furgde, 
If thin isi true, my m.rruw tn ei|iia! tu in\ lUfccUmt fur yui, and l hug ymi tu 
e\pcl iinhly this Use from yniir nun I, and nut nulfer the tares uf the enemy tu 
gruw ug henlde the erug uf' guud vvurhs, Uerall Use worth uf the hurdhi I'raver, 
and let led the feeling uf offence he stronger with you than the duty uf furgho 
ii!'’,*!. {’uiHfUer ill deed’i hy kiudmn.H, hy wilntary forbmrunee win the offender 
whom a pemhtent msenty may alienate. hWgive him, that he may feel 
admmed, irfuin n«» fe* ling that may ranee him gain. Merry in rurreetiun 
dini-reetl) e\» retard i.» often more eflertive than severity in inllhidng puuinh 
tiieiit: the uiie »*umet tinea make i a man mure faithful anti uhedient, the ut her 
innkeii him uhdinate and ill dogma,«d, \Vn do nut mean hy thin that yen ahutdd 
feel liW’i ;».rid fur l igddeutjanraM, hut that VuU ahouhl dmw the name feeling in 
little thing* that you ought tu >dmw in great, Whmtwcr the nature uf an 
ettenm require* the everrtar uf -.eVerity, tte blluuld intliet aUrh it gum htue;d 
hh will eurreet the fault, and when it h corrected we dtuuhl not refuse mu* 
favour tu the oHumltsrC* 

* J Kf/g xiti, !h. 
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life lie was afflicted with a settled melancholy, which, 
aggravated by intense physical sufferings, made existence itself 
a burden almost too heavy to be borne. His naturally serious 
disposition, forced into premature development amid unhealthy 
surroundings, accustomed early to scenes of misery and horror, 
and without experience of the brighter sides of life, deepened at 
the last into an habitual gloom. His religion, dominated by 
the tremendous and vivid idea of the judgment, gave him little 
comfort. His continual bodily pains 1 increased his morbid 
tendencies. The last years of his life were years of great 
unhappiness. A black misery weighed continually upon him, 
from which he vainly sought to escape by arduous labour. 
His “one consolation was the hope that death would come 
speedily.” 2 Yet, even at the last, amid his terrible suffering 
and depression, the Pope never ceased to take kindly thought 
for others. He could still sympathize with Eulogius over his 
trouble about his eyesight, 3 recommend Marinianus to take 
better care of his health, 4 and order a warm cloak to be sent to 
a bishop who was suffering from the cold. 5 But for himself, 
he desired of all things to depart. 

His release came on the 12th of March, 604, and on the 
same day he was buried in the portico of the Basilica of St. 
Peter, in front of the sacristy. 6 Two centuries after his 
death, his namesake, Gregory the Fourth, removed his body 
within the church to an oratory near the new sacristy, and 
covered the tomb with panels of silver and the back wall with 
golden mosaics. 7 Subsequent translations took place in the 
fifteenth and seventeenth centuries, and the remains now rest 
beneath the altar in the Chapel of Clement the Eighth. 8 
Gregory’s epitaph, composed by Peter Oldradus, archbishop of 

1 JE$p. Xi. 20, 26. 2 Ibid. xiii. 26. 

3 Ibid. xiii. 46. 4 Ibid . xiii. 30. 

5 Ibid. xiv. 15. 

6 Lib. Pont. Vita Greg. I; S . Gallon Life c. 32 ; Paul. Diac. Vita 29 ; Joh. 
Diac. Vita iv. 68. Baeda H. E. ii. 1 wrongly gives the date 605 (cf. i. 23, where 

591 is wrongly given for 590). The rule was to bury on the day of death; hence 

the festival of a saint is often called his “ depositio.” The length of Gregory’s 
pontificate was 13 years 6 months and 10 days (September 3, 590—March 
12, 604). The author of the S. Gallon Life says : “De fine vero huius vitae 
viri, quomodo qualis esset, minime audivimus.” 

7 Lib. Pont. Vita Gregorii IV; Joh. Diac. Vita iv. 80. 

8 See further below, p. 273. 
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Milan, and secretary to Adrian the First, is cited by Bede. 
It consists of sixteen hexameters, and contains one famous 
phrase—the designation of Gregory as “ Consul of God.” 1 
Two small fragments of this epitaph have been discovered in 
recent times. 

The grief of the people at the time of Gregory’s death was 
intense, but there is a certain amount of evidence that a reaction 
of feeling against his memory took place shortly afterwards. 
Both Paul and John agree that an attempt to discredit him 
was made by certain ill-disposed persons. The stories of the 
biographers, however, are somewhat discrepant in the details. 

The former relates that after Gregory’s death, when certain 
persons, under the influence of envy, assailed his reputation, 
Peter the Deacon, the friend and secretary of the Pope, declared 
that he had seen the Holy Ghost in the form of a dove hovering 
over his head and touching his lips. “ When that vessel of 
election and dwelling-place of the Holy Ghost was interpreting 
the last vision of the Prophet Ezechiel, a veil was drawn between 
himself and his secretary. As Gregory kept silence for long 
intervals, his servant made a hole in the veil with his pen, and 
loo ki ng through it, he beheld a dove, whiter than snow, sitting 
upon Gregory’s head, and holding its beak for a long time to 
his lips. When the dove drew away from his lips, the holy 
Pontiff began to speak, and his secretary transcribed his words. 
But when the organ of the Holy Ghost was silent, his servant 
again applied his eye to the hole, and beheld him, with hands 
and eyes upraised to heaven as if in prayer, receiving as before 
the dove’s beak between his lips.” 2 Paul further says that 
after Gregory’s death there was a dreadful famine. Sabinian, 
who had succeeded him as Pope, withdrew the free doles which 
Gregory had been wont to distribute through the monasteries, 
guest-houses, deaconries, and hospitals. The poor, who were 
thus rendered completely destitute, raised a clamour: “ Apos¬ 
tolic Lord, let not your Holiness suffer us to perish, since our 
father, your predecessor, the holy Gregory, has hitherto taken 

1 Baeda JST. E. ii. 1; Joh. Diac. Vita iv. 68. The last couplet runs— 

“ Hisque Dei consul factus laetare triumphis 

Nam mercedem operum iam sine fine tenes.” 

2 Paul. Diac. Vita 28. This chapter, however, occurs among the inter- 
olations in Paul’s biography. 
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to contain this kernel of truth—that Gregory’s profuse libe¬ 
rality had drained the treasury of his Ohurch, and caused his 
successor considerable embarrassment, and, further, that in con¬ 
sequence of the retrenchments that were subsequently made, 
the memory of the great Pope was somehow brought into 
odium. This unpopularity, however, was only temporary. The 
Romans were not so ungrateful as to withhold their love and 
reverence from the man who had done so much for them. 
Year by year, John tells us, they kept his feast, and on the 
vigil visited his tomb in crowds, and kissed, with affectionate 
devotion, his pallium, girdle, and silver phylacteria, which 
were still preserved. 1 

Of the miraculous stories which soon became associated with 
Gregory’s name, it is unnecessary to speak at length,' 2 Three 
only an', sufficiently celebrated to deserve notice. Of these, the 
first, which relates how the intercession of the Pope rescued 
from torment the soul of the good Emperor Trajan, has been 
already alluded to in an early chapter of this work; 1 The 
second—the story of the brandeum was related by Gregory of 
Pope Leo, and was afterwards transferred by his biographer to 

1 Job. Diae, Vita iv. HO. The pallium \va;i wmeu of white linen with no 
marks of the noodle in it. The relie eano wan of thin suhvr, and hung from the 
neek by crimson eloth. The holt wan narrow, only a thumb’;! breadth wide. 
For the veneration paid to Urrgory in both Haul and Went, commit Acta 
Sanctorum 1*2 March ii. p. 121 .*;</</. (’ufiotedv enough, he came to he regarded, 
in Belgium at any rate, an the, patron naiul of uehooiboyn, “ patronun addi* 
noentium 11 tie ran.” Set' A eta Sanctorum January It. p, 101, § 0 : “Krai tame 
fenium (iregorii Fapae, quern frater upeeiali affeetu dillgebal; guia in eiun 
fetito netmlaH ad dineendum lUphabetum rum alibi ptterbi primitua intravit. 1 * 

1 The author of the *S\ (tatten Life mentions the following; (I) mlraele 
of the maiiii of tIregory {e, 20 ) ; (2) miracle of the brandeum (e. 21) ; (1) miracle 
of the binding of the magi (e. 22); (4) miracle «if the eure of the 1 Lombard 
king (e. 2.1); (5) miratde at the death of Sahluiau (a, 2H) ; (1) miracle of the 
aalvat hm of Trajan (e. 20). Five of theao are found in the interpolated norikm 
of the I life hy Ban!, Uiae. ee. 22 2H; and the other, oone.erning Said than, in 
e. 20. Joh. I hue. Vita U. 41 44 refern to the four ml melon of the mami, of the 
brandeum, of the magi, and of the nalvation of Trajan, an talon eurrent in the 
Knglinh Church. He addn neveral H&orien of vinionn, in which (irogory after 
bin death in naid to ha\e appeared to monkn and other persumn connected with 
Bt. Andrew’n Monunlory (iv. e. HO jap/.) and unr ntorv of an appearance witnenned 
by himnelf (iv. 100). 

* Bee above, VoL I, p. 4H and note, To the reference?! there, given I muttL 
add Arturo ( i raf Uoma netta memoria c nctle immaijina^nmc del media cm 
c, 12; and fluidim Faria tat Idgcndi dt Trajan (1h fane. HihlioUdyuc dc 
Vt'cvk dc$ hernia tHudcn). 
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Gregory himself. 1 The third, the legend of the mass of Gregory, 
runs as follows 2 : A certain noble Eoman lady was accustomed 
every Sunday to present bread of her own making for consecra¬ 
tion in the mass. One day, when Gregory was about to com¬ 
municate her with the Host, repeating the customary formula, 3 
the woman smiled, thinking it impossible that the bread, which 
she recognized as hers, could really be the Body of the Lord. 
Gregory thereupon replaced the Host upon the altar, and prayed, 
together with all the people, that a miracle might be vouch¬ 
safed to restore the woman’s faith. When the prayer was done, 
and the veil which covered the bread was removed, there was 
revealed upon the altar a fragment of Flesh stained with blood. 4 
Again the Pope prayed, and the Flesh once more assumed the 
appearance of bread, with which the woman, all doubt having 
been removed, was straightway communicated. 5 

In art Gregory is usually represented in the pontifical robes 
with the tiara and staff with the double cross. His peculiar 
symbol is the dove—an allusion, of course, to the story of Peter 
the Deacon. 6 Sometimes, however, he is indicated by a book 
or an angel playing a musical instrument. The legendary 
scenes of his life which painters have chosen most commonly 
as the subject of their art are the supper at which appeared the 
Thirteenth Guest, the miracle of the mass, and the miracle 

1 See above, Vol. I. p. 281, note 1. 

2 S. Gallen Life 20 (where the story is given as a mere tradition: 
“ antiquorum fertnr esse narratio ”) ; Paul Diac. Vita 23; Joh. Diac. Vita ii. 
41. Greg. Tur. gives two instances of “varus sanguis” flowing “ de eflracto 
pane” (Jff. F. v. 34; vi. 21). 

3 S. Gallen Life and John: “Corpus Domini nostri Iesu Christi con- 
servet animam tuam.” Paul: “ Corpus Domini nostri Iesu Christi prosit tibi 
in remissionem omnium peccatorum et vitam aeternam.” “Before the end 
of the fourth century, in Italy and Africa, the celebrant said, in giving com¬ 
munion, merely, ‘ Corpus Christi ’ and ‘ Sanguis Christi,’ to which the 
communicant answered, ‘Amen.’ Cf. pseudo-Ambrose IY de Sacram. 5; 
S. Aug. Serm. 272, and contra Faust. 12. In Alexandria the corresponding 
phrase was cr&fxa wylov ” (Gasquet’s note). 

4 S. Gallen Life : “ Invenit super altare quod posuit ut digituli auricu- 
laris particulam sanguilenti.” 

5 Gregory said to the woman: “ Nunc carnalibus considera oculis, quod 
prius obcaecata celestibus minime potuisti conspicere, et disco ei esse credula 
qui dixit: Nisi manducaveritis carnem filii hominis et biberitis eius sanguinem 
non habebitis vitam in vobis ” (S. Gallen Life). 

8 Paul. Diac. Vita 28; Joh. Diac. Vita iv. 69. On the symbol, see A. 
Maury Croyances et Ugendes du Moym Age pp. 264-273. 
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of the brandeum. The first of these incidents is depicted in 
two famous works of art—in Veronese’s fresco in S. Maria del 
Monte at Vicenza, and in Vasari’s masterpiece in the Bologna 
Gallery. In both pictures the Unknown Guest has the linea¬ 
ments of the Saviour. A well-known representation of the 
miracle of the brandeum, by Andrea Sacchi, hangs in the 
Vatican Gallery, and a copy of it in mosaic is placed over the 
altar of St. Gregory in St. Peter’s. In the Church of S. Gregorio 
there is a fine relief, apparently of the fifteenth century, repre¬ 
senting the Pope in prayer for the release of souls in purgatory, 
and a ciborium of the same date depicting the penitential pro¬ 
cession filing past the Castello S. Angelo. In the same church 
will be found an artistic statue of the saint by Cordieri. 

Concerning the relics of Gregory there is much uncertainty. 
It seems probable, however, that his body still rests in 
Eome. As I have already pointed out, it was buried originally 
in the portico of St. Peter’s, from which it was removed by 
Pope Gregory the Fourth (827-844) to an oratory inside the 
church. 1 Here it remained till the fifteenth century, when 
Pope Pius the Second, having built a chapel to St. Andrew, 
transferred Gregory’s coffin to the new altar. “The coffin,” 
says Lanciani, 2 is “ described as a ‘ conca aegyptiaca,’ an ancient 
bathing-basin, of porphyry, which was protected by an iron 
grating.” Yet another translation took place in the time of 
Paul the Fifth. “ On December 28, 1605,” writes Lanciani, 3 
“ the porphyry urn was opened, and the body of the great man 
transferred to a cypress case; on the eighth day of the following 
January a procession, headed by the college of cardinals and the 
aristocracy, accompanied the remains to their fourth and last 
resting-place, the Capella Clementina, built by Clement the 
Eighth, near the entrance to the modern sacristy. There are 
now two inscriptions : one on the marble lid, ‘ Here lies Saint 
Gregory the Great, first of his name, Doctor of the Church ’; 
the other on the cypress case, * Evangelista Pallotta, cardinal of 
S. Lorenzo in Lucina, dean of this church, collected in this 
case the remains of Gregory the Great, and removed them from 
the altar of St. Andrew to this new chapel. Done by order of 

1 See above, p. 268. 

2 Lanciani Pagan and Christian Pome p. 223. 

3 Ibid. p. 224. 

VOL. II. T 
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Paul the .Fifth, in the first year of his pontificate, on Sunday, 
January 8, A.D. 1606/ ” 

According to the Korean account, then, the body of Gregory 
continued in St. Peter’s. On the other hand, there is a certain 
amount of evidence that, during the pontificate of Eugenius the 
Second, in the year 826, the body was brought to Prance and 
placed in the Monastery of St. Medard at Soissons. Odilo the 
monk informs us that in this year Kodoinus, prior of St. 
Medard, went to Kome to beg the body of St. Sebastian, and 
that when he was there he bribed the sacristans of St. Peter’s, 
and in the night opened the tomb of Gregory and removed the 
remains, which he afterwards carried back with him to Soissons, 
together with the body of St. Sebastian. 1 This story, of course, 
is at variance with the statement of the Papal Biographer and 
John the Deacon, that the body was removed to a new tomb in 
Borne by Gregory the Pourth, who did not become Pope until 
827; and on this matter the Papal Biographer and John are 
undoubtedly better authorities than Odilo. Nevertheless, very 
many writers in the following centuries speak of the body of 
Gregory as being at Soissons, 2 and St. Thomas of Canterbury 
made a pilgrimage to that city to invoke the help of “the 
apostle of the Church of England, who lyeth in the same towne 
intombed.” There is a story, moreover, that when in 1564 
the Huguenots sacked the churches and monasteries of Sois¬ 
sons and burned many of the relics, the remains of Gregory, 
wrapped in a cloth, were flung into the moat; but instead of 
sinking they floated on the surface and were subsequently 
recovered. 3 Perhaps the simplest way of accounting for the 
tradition of the translation of the body to Soissons is to suppose 
that, not indeed the whole body, but some portion of it, was 
actually brought into Prance, and that this was commonly 
spoken of as “ the body of St. Gregory.” 4 This, at any rate, 
seems to be the only satisfactory method of harmonizing the 
Boman and the Prench traditions. 

1 Odilo Be Translatione Reliquiarum SS. Sebastiani Martyris et Gregorii 
Papas c. 15. Of. Ep. ad Ingrannum c. 1 (Migne P. L . cxxxii.). 

2 Acta Sanctorum 12 March; Mabillon ap. Migne P. L. cxxxii. p. 577. 

3 Acta Sanctorum January ii. pp. 295, 296, Deiisdem Religuiis S. Sebastians 
itemgue SS, Gregorii et MedaArdi a Calvinistarum furore servatis: also ibid. 
12 March. 

4 Baronins, ad ann. 827, c. 34. 
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If there is controversy concerning the last resting-place of 
the body of Gregory, there is even more disputing about his 
head. Several towns lay claim to the possession of this relic; 
but the skull at Sens is perhaps the most famous. The legend 
is that Ansegisus, archbishop of Sens, went to Eome about the 
year 876, and was presented by Pope John the Eighth with 
“ the head of St. Gregory the Doctor, enclosed in lead, together 
with an arm of St. Leo the Doctor.” These relics the arch¬ 
bishop carried home with him and deposited in the Monastery 
of St. Pierre-le-Vif. 1 In the present day “ the upper part of 
the skull (less one of the temple bones, which was given to our 
holy father Leo the Thirteenth) and another bone are preserved 
in the treasury of the cathedral of Sens.” 2 Erom this famous 
head, moreover, a flat, oblong piece of bone was given, at his 
own request, to Pope Urban the Eighth in 1628, who presented 
it to the Eoman oratory S. Maria in Valhcella, where it is 
still preserved. 3 Once more, when the chapel dedicated to St. 
Gregory in the cathedral of Avignon was built by Monsignor 
Dupont, a relic of the saint was sent him by Pope Gregory the 
Sixteenth, and it was taken from the bone in S. Maria in 
Vallicella. 

According to another account, a head of Gregory was given 
by Pope John the Fifteenth to Gebhard, bishop of Constance, 
who deposited it in St. Peter’s Monastery in that city 4 ; whence 
it was afterwards taken to Prague by the Emperor Charles the 
Fourth. 5 Another so-called head is mentioned as having be¬ 
longed to a monastery in the neighbourhood of Lisbon ; while 
a relic of the head of Gregory is claimed by the Church of SS. 
John and Cordula at Cologne. 6 

A word may be added concerning the lesser relics of 
Gregory. In the great sack of Eome in 1527, there was stolen, 
among other relics, a crystal vase containing an arm of the 
saint. What became of this relic I have been unable to dis¬ 
cover ; but in the present day I believe there are in existence 

1 Acta Sanctorum 12 March. 

2 H. K. Mann Lives of the Popes vol. i. p. 222. 

3 Acta Sanctorum 12 March. 

4 Acta Sanctorum August vi. p. 110 sgg. An caput S. Oregorii Magni ad 
Petershusienses a S. Qebehcurdo delatum. 

5 Ibid . January i. p. 1081; and 12 March p. 130. 

6 Ibid. 12 March. 
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two so-called arms of Gregory—one in St. Gregory’s Monastery 
at Kome and the other at Cambray. A hand of the saint is 
preserved in the cathedral of Cesena, and a finger-bone in the 
Church of St. Pantaleon in Cologne. The Carthusians of 
Cologne possess a tooth, a large bone and a small bone ; the 
Carthusians of Belgium have a large bone; the Jesuits in 
Lisbon have more Gregorian relics. In Spain there was 
formerly a picture of the Virgin Mary which was said to have 
been sent by Gregory to Leander of Seville, 1 but whether this 
work of art is still in existence I do not know. In St. Stephen’s 
Church at Bologna there is treasured a portion of the great 
Pope’s dalmatic. Finally, in the Church of St. Gregory, Borne, 
they have, besides the arm, an ivory crosier given by Gregory 
the Sixteenth, which is said to have belonged to the saint. 
Here, also, are exhibited the marble chair of Gregory, a marble 
table with antique supports at which he is said to have enter¬ 
tained his poor guests, and the recess in which he used to 
sleep. 2 


And now, in conclusion, I will endeavour to sum up, in as 
few words as may be, the work and character of Pope Gregory. 
First as to his work. There can be no doubt that Gregory’s 
great achievement was the foundation of the mediaeval Papacy. 
He placed the Boman See in a position of predominance, and 
won for it a recognition universal (save in Ireland and Wales) 
throughout the West, general, even in the East. To specify 
a little more exactly, it is clear that Gregory strengthened 
the Papacy in two ways. In the first place, he contributed 
much to convert the old Boman primacy of honour into an 
autocratic supremacy. He lost no opportunity of bringing 
home to men’s minds the fact that the See of Peter was 
the one supreme, decisive authority in the Catholic Church. 
During his pontificate close relations were established between 
Borne and the Churches all over the world. In Spain, in 

1 Ada Sanctorum January i. p. 974, and 11 March p. 53. 

2 For the relics of Gregory generally, consult Acta Sanctorum 12 March; 
0. Wolfsgruber Gregor der Grosse p. 588 sqq. A short and flippant notice 
will he found in J. A. S. Collin de Plancy Dictionavre critique des rcliques et 
des images vol. i. pp. 375, 376. For some additional information I am 
indebted to the kindness of Mr. Grissell. 
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Haul, in Afriea, in lllyriemn, the sphere of Pupal influence 
whs extended; in Saxon Britain the authority of the Pope wio 
for tin' first time foil ; among the Arinn Lombards it won, it 
not always obedienee, at least deference amt respect ; even in 
the East it obtained a recognition hitherto unprecedented, and 
the influential Pntrinreh of Alexandria himself was willing to 
submit to the Pope a “romnmnds.” A regular system of appeals 
to Pome was introduced, tin* Pope elnimed and exercised the 
right of vetoing flu* decrees of synods, of annulling the decisions 
of patriarchs, and of indicting punishment on ecclesiastics even 
of the highest rank. In short, flu* lUvine rigid <»f the suc¬ 
cessor of St. Peter tit govern the Enivernal (Imtvh wan steadily 
upheld its a primdple whirli the C 'ntholic worhl wan hotmd in 
duty to acknowledge. Secondly, while emphasizing th«* spiritual 
supremacy of Pome, Uregory at the same time organized and 
built up the Papacy au a temporal power, lie himself oeeupied 
a semi fiionurrhiefit position; his power in Italy was far mojv 
real than that of either Exureh or Km pen ax Taking advantage 
of the opportunity which circumstances offered, he boldly pus 
Messed himself of the plaee of authority which the KmjHWora had 
left vacant and the bombard kin*; & had not it.id time to orrtipx, 
and esfubit died a political influence in the peninsula which 
endured ft a oitimi»s, 1 temvtoj t it it was m»| the Emperor os 
that braids, but t he Pope t hat c d led forth all the loyalty 
and devotion of the Italian p»*pu!ations, Posing with its august 
tradition t of gi»\rriiiiicsii mid eh di/utmu, was mixed from ex¬ 
tinction, and as the Papal cit) continued to be the capital of 
the f liristiiin world* 

As the Father of the mediaeval Papacy, tSieis -- that system 

half spirittiiil, liulbpolitiml, wdiirlg with all its faults, was yet 

perhaps the one best adapted for pre*«*r\tug religion and eiviltr.a 
I ion through the surreeding centuries* -tiregnry principally 

eiiguors the attenfion of historians, Hut its oilier spheres In i 
work xvas prodtniixe of lusting results, Lcntiug out of c*»n 
aidefatioit his infltieiire on tin* shaping of Western dogma, wide!* 
has yet to be discussed in tht* TTiitnl Pul I of this work, 1 umv 

4 MUueuJ ||of V ‘ / t» ' foi I *hf iCi ine% V. m, ** Y, WiiWu " If, i \ 

t * »»sc*'*.i»• t .-»4 iLv *•:»$;: * >n t ll*« 

rtwtiu :tftW »4 Mct'U*'. V . ‘.Oil. -if. U.'* UJ* "V , { 14 t\m 

S#e*'tev*'oil !X*|m< 4 o >,\l t r S<- < vt Ct*. * \ ?»V o /, 
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rufor to liis fruitful IuIh.uh in runud/im* mi » 

prices; in dovtduping lit* 4 sa-driii Vi 4J, 4 tivrjng 

it from tho oppressions of th« + hab p ; m « r an an - tb* »*h ray 
and fixing their ivlutbns !*« tb- lb-} m*>. a* tb im-nk * t and *,» 
tin* soeulur ant hoi i! h ; in » dan ' * n* ' 1 5 -‘ d,- a bt 

in reaper! of literatuiv, h m a. 1* , »’.na "1 ' ab , 10 t; „- 

posing on the t'alls lit* l ’lam a lb* tm: v, b • a \ y. n * d 

almost without rliau s sham L :b *vr a nj « , vda a s ' , t r l, 
I lutvo Spoken ii! If “I. ill Hi | I «‘\e U > ah.;J / » \ “ ; -m, 

of this important \o ? b oln! tb n si i " a ■ ’ a ' ’ n! d >\ 

1 will only sup that lb* Ii. * ’h o * a! * la. i a H . i tho 

mediaeval Tapary ta to so* b: do * v d m <b’ ? a, •- < | Vj t * 

t irogory. Kor the e*‘i b *U ti d isa' * • ' a M’ b \ v 5 

he, more than any tab r ual a- a , a/, : '• b ' - ? b, 

And c*n ulir taftfiiad of that . turn t; - at ‘ *. ■ ; * a ?h 

of tlrogory must in tie h 1 m ><f d i 

If mu'li, then, Mas tin vi b, v ih ’< . / a, * if 

Ids elmrueter f TIoO lo* ha! obi. n ; t \ a d d i . v> ^.o^ 
would iloiiy, Hia Mt*ndfi1ddi * ,n ■* a, b ’ * * ' a . p v*n^ f 

IttH fiir-‘Sooiltg i4ii!o'Uuali tldj*. Id • ' a, m d , *b' 

most intrhiito* adl thofv*^ hai.«-1 <**ai; ; d ■< - . . ^ : ' *. ui!«r 

of tivnry soliool §4 thought, U ' a-O/ a* a’ 4 a ; a •. • At** 

strciiig limn of Ida sigo, fli^ianphh f * la* a • t < f d; ■ a ) 1 >^tw ;» 

of Ids ritlima nud juoparod !*♦ Uailf as a air « a ;a y ,, n • d 

form to Ida n»i!\iof \nu-* Hr m n a : * , !; i j j» h-ui* i 

thinkur. In flu- toaliii **f -jraabt.. n a . a> ^ t, < a;a 0 
homo, und Ida tlaumht ’ i.ia Sy j •* i * a .a;* ) ■ ^ i ! * ! aa^ aaido*^ 
of things, Fait III tlfo ]*la r»- f S *a*a n h ■ ,, - 4 , .v. 4 ‘ o.t a«s * 
pigmiiai* nnd Ids hormo h , *n»“ . : a -h n.-a ma aa a i t^a*. 

Tho C liiiroli, t ho OMtmtt \, ata! t!a ^ ti a,, ., v», : d a\*av a^« d 

yiold pronf ;,tdbm n? ui In ;aa am-vs 

Wldh\ Iiftttiaoi, if I / «v !*,* - ,d< d d *L i* i „ ■ * , V‘« », a 

grout Ibfuiitn n ir-’i so Sa i b a-a 1.* m a a* , , d y lu *,» 

III* li groat Klim} And tl i,uh ;a ^ ,.x M m :_.a, a-,% !h,- r 
with fjitiditirt uIdrh si *tn:a * ar i**a t n* d a* e i s * , Im< a %s 

lit tiliiou l*\ldldt • t flo i , %% !*.: 43 a ,$ < ' % t < 4 4 |, \] ii ^ 

miintly ohitraotn, What >h d! a* a, a j a ‘a./, *,.* a d a r ,, • ■. 

idvo HUhsi‘rvblHt^ to tto* a*' if * i m a < t. dl y m d.- h a, a- ,■ | 

him fn l&im Oioi % bo and * on - tv, a. ] ^ : : ^d-^af*-d 

4 in 4//, 40 I' , n fc'V, , , \ , J • 
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rank f IIu\v ran wt* rxrusr his unfortunate Irttrrs to brum- 
rhildis, or Yrnantius* or Hu-ras t How ran wt* palliatr thr 
bursts of ill trmprr, vrutrd in stinging surrasms/ or tin* mud 
harshnrss whirh ruuld drny burial to an old frirnd on arruunf 
4 »f a trifling fault i Whatr\rr pirns run In* math* in r\rusr of 
nurli failings haw brru matlr uhvady In thr foregoing pagrs. 
Hut still tlir failings rrnmin as blots on an othrrwisr noldr 
rhuiartrr* show ing. if indrrd proof wmv nrrdrd, that tin* itlrnl 
td' saintlinrss rwr rlttdrs rwn tho; r who must frnrntly usjurr 
to tvuli/vr it. 

And yrt* though wr I Vi rly arlumw Irdgr tin* imprrfrrtinms td’ 
( Injury's rharartrr, w t* ran snmvly hrlp rrgarding him us u prr- 
niitiirnt ly saintly man. IIis wholr lifr was thnninnlrd by tin* 
rrligi*<u ' luotiw. 11 is solr tit* drr was to pruning* tin* glun of 
to td and of His ( *hurrh. If rvrr thrrr was a man who at non 
at all tnura In art it{» to w hat lu* brlirwd to hr his duty, that 
man was theory, uftrn, mi doubt, las vit-w of that duty wa . 
iummttubiy narrow ; but fin* tlofrrt shouhi br imputrd rathrr 
to thr agr in whirl* hr livid, than to thr man hiu adf. i bvgui \ 
at Irani livrd hour Uly up to thr light that w,t > in him. Hi,* 
lifr w as a prrprt tial ttai nmhn .1 1 ul a-; la* undn* good it, * Ills 
•sal/* .Si) s Lau, " was al w a) s ilia! w hs*h hr ark m»w h d;'*d a, 
thr brat/’ 

Wr siulr hi foam ph mid nasal gUalit irs hi t tmfalltug 
s) in path) w it h all who w nr in «hfhrtilt i»v>, whrfhrr if win a 
rlrfir drptnrd of his subtly, or a dawgsffl W bust- fiiiistrr rrfusnl 
to allow hrr to lair I hr V ril, ri n u«44r Iioly in dtdt'rss about 
hrr sins; Ilia uttsWi-f v mg iovr of justing whirl* liiudr hiln a 
rrfllgr and di fi nrt- allkr foj ||ir opprrSard pruvinr lal, flu* ill- 
mini prasalif on t ho (‘hutvh rsluftsg tin* oflirial W ho sii’ijirrtrd 
thr fait liras t if Ida judgnl s tin* nrnrroidtV, Willi wldrh lit* brggaird 
liimsrlf iif alt Id . ptoprily and biudird on thr Jirnly thr 

1 \ n- i\ i.-' ’t m*-, * > f IS-: f i' in *?> m S;! |i|u»Sm| hU' u* b 

11*. *.#»*, uost, ,* f|. Ufa m i In ftir^i r.m«M im^> ** j, .s 

lias 1 \ili Sir. h J ‘!oi K» r i-l !**-» iinU.oaa i-<f an* ^ Uaf Ms j 

hwn»*nr, { !■}>■ »• i'«! t 3i S’*, SO W« f,i;U Ltmiu |ii-ar r !.ont ^nn, I’T'] 1 i S, O, 

t t’lao'rli “ Tr«- ^ - f j !»--.iji! t > , |, 5 ri.v uill ^ ;li f Lr S* l lit if 
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Papal revenues which a meaner mu n mighi have applied u* 
erecting building* ter the perpetuation *»t 1m «»wn memory ; 
the courage, which at duty's rail enabled him “ u* tae»* all <*\ 
trtmiities provided iliat l sa\ e m\ soul"; th»* g*nunne personal 
humility 1 (distinct from hi i pride in his ofliee), which chuhed 
him in vestments of inferior ijuality, which prompted him h »do 
lowly obeisance to a Persian uhbat win* saluted biin,* i which 
caused hint to sjnutk of hintself not on!) as the >ervunt uf all 
bishops/ 1 hut as unwortli) of being reckoned e\* u among tin* 
simple faithful 4 ; his ulBembrueing elmrity ; In a uu adit dme-v* 
and so I fdbrget fulness even amid untie suffering of nuud and 
body. 

Wo note again his religious ijuulitiea hhdehgh* in worship, 
his love of the Bible, Ids earned dr are t*» walk tit the -Uep t of 
his Master, his fervent zeal for aauug omR To him no mer» 
tion seemed It) be too great, no labour too aupend*urn, if In it 
he might win some for that, Ilia conception of ivltcima pnhaps, 
was somewltal hard and ttfdmel), Their \%a.» to»» imich »u the 
judgment, of tears and penance, of flic him w* of the chu-aer. 
It lacked breadth amt sunshine. But curb , ri u mao, ttiognry 
(dung to it with wlmledmiuled deVi.fmn, tie Rdried that 
(.Jhriat called <m him to make his life a may in of > r ! an ; and 
a limy martyrdom in very truth tits life was made 

And lastly it should be observed that i**eg».r) dt I In * mud 

1 Ctrngtirv’ii humihtv h much UwnU »j*ui$ l*v lh« ? tW g uM,Un 

/d/c (r. 7}. 

v Sun the ctury in John Maurhn > Sjnrti. * IM 
4 In Home of hh * f »?»%;*•!;. iqf? .«••> i « h e» 1 a »• ! 1 *. " 

nun IM." «h»h, l »iiu\ I da u. I .*> > ll n U ,4 i ;' • i ,, , i: ■ n .. «. .< 

** HUpcmfitHt.iUm I uUiu udo u.od*ae',;a *' * Ua >*» I I . J .. , > * o. 

But <injury hint Mf "a\ “ pri * yi .a .* - wia ? , “ 

(btyp, xi. CO), J«»im m;'uu ( 1 c, ■„> t :*,* 4 - . . *j „ .c f 

krum nuaruiu ccnnin h*i v-ntitt I *»a ■ ; J/* . -,c t a- c-, \u J i .: m; ■ 

MtliH .1^*4*' h\i> . , a.:. „ \\i/ /* 

But we incut with immU a, .*, r t ,, , * me.- a,c« ? i,- t j 

tiiiii?, AngiiHtii}*' |I g/f riv, »*l {)*■'.'«! , m , 5 a \ , *«« ( 

tteptW ikotiic C!!irs%li »• I |^a if-/iiu •••-nu , •. l{ “ , i I / -r-c 

nnlf-Htyhid "wnuiuiii ( 9 hn >n hmed- ;c 1, t a : -.vt * r. 

in a kttnr to the Kmoaor Thr 4- *r.;i Mi, i r, 1 ml , ] ,r/.' a-,, 
MaUltUtt, mid JfieitUH, in lh«ir Ictirr 1 * ihn t^.sh, , ^ j \ 

varum IM M {lUmli //. K u, 4| In li.« nsulh . a,!c, d,'- t lU , i 4 o 
uh«*U uxaliwivaty uf tha 
* Rp$h vii, n?, 
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k niui lived his noble life in the midst of rireumsfanees whieh 
ht well have daunted even the most heroie. 1 His body wo j 
inually ranked with eruel pain, from whieh he was unable 
nd relief. His mind was torn with imvssant and imTeasim; 
ii'ties. ()n one side, tint swords of the barbarians hemmed 
in, on tin* other he was ex posts l to tin* unaerupulou > 
uosity of the Imperial oilieials. Few sympathized with him, 
lly any understond him. Amid starving people, mutinous 
iers, greedy oiheiuls, int rigming bishops, untrust worthy 
its, in the ruined eapitai of a desolated ruuntry he stotnl 
,e, without support save in his eonsrienee uml his Hod, fan 
wonder that a man ho sorely tried should have found at 
\s his fortitude give way * that sometimes lie should hu\e 
out hasty words wldeh, when his serenity was restored, he 
id have reason to regret i Surely the wonder rather t » 
< trej'orv, begirt with troubles, should have preserved :m 
'll sweetness of temper, should have retained, in spite « f 
that gentleness, sobriety, and holy ealm whieli marked him 
emphatiralh as a M man of Hud.** 

And so, in ronelusinu, together with tlie whole t ’htuvh, w»- 
' gratefully t‘e\ ereiiet* the name of < .‘reborn a* that fod nub, 
yr* at man, but ubs* of a yivat aiut, hi spite of bis failing-* 
many limital i«»n 5, m pile uf In 1 tvpifa! Ibuiisn eluuaetei , 
i'h tended !«* inspire near tear tban 1*ne, t h»- inetnon ot 
-or\ will always be honoured Ilumiyhiitit the ( dim!tan 
hi, lie is uiie of the great figures in erelrstaattnii hisl o?y, 
»rt» whose eminent tjuahties ordinary men it?e eonipelled i»» 
in homage. 

We remember Uitle of the period HI W limit he lived. Matinee 
»r*,Mten ; tlie name of ritorna ia tieiitrinted only with the 
null 111 the F **111111 ; tilt 4 fanirtiers, bishops, patiiareh u and 
•eii.d oo\i roots, leave lofty jnfjeo passed ||||u oblivion with 

tSi'a!, tU> 4 . I:/! IS " * nun.* m . .<.u*Si! it» S«asi >?*■>, ,1 .e o, i 

i l 'I’sat, iifSui .,**■,14 n- .^Ihs? ,u 4 4 «ni»v, t h -o-. iu os*' 
n o five is ' Us *.i Slot ?-!»'!«< , % S 4 i, \ a • s I* m ■■:«• t f *4?sru S,o. 
Sie*. n Om, !i • , « o. » . ,jna * a$n ko ,,jua 4*r u .■ ^ * .e 

4 V |-’ V * tviik 4 i- j ,iloniLnl 4 i i ; 4 ; 1 ha aS 4 S. >. 

o h*J’ o sis :*' *4 1 i I n4‘ii4 1 ‘" 'oa.S-s .u. , 

Ulit loo *b > t Mtv; ii ’ u/e»*ii *• { !-,«is a ,14 - j.'. i - ■ < f *4 %. 

I'losoa’s Oi'-saei <4 i i* > ,* -O * '» i'U.;.S , , ; n >,'i‘ oil -r ,, ; [■/•.U 

i vU*a *>.4 ,m4 4-,. . so I. S oi** -i j, ■ \ s. j .? , *,o ?„,,, 1 

;i gntUivm r.»v4 , ■. i» !Vi sS..-« . ’ " 
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the majority of mankind. But out of this general dimness one 
majestic figure still stands clear. The man who gave a new 
character to the Papacy, who confirmed and fortified the system 
of monasticism, who popularized the doctrine of Augustine, who 
fixed the form which religious thought retained for centuries, 
who prepared the way for the separation of Italy from the 
Byzantine Empire, of the Western Church from that of the 
East—that man must surely be classed amid the ranks of 
the immortals. 1 So long as human history is studied and the 
memory of the mighty men continues to be cherished, the 
fame of St. Gregory the Great will not become obscure. 

1 Paul. Diac. Vita 29: “ Quandiu mundi hums orbita volvitur, eius 
laudabile moritum semper accipit incrementum, quia ipsius sine dubio gloriae 
ascribitur, quod haec Romana civitas una cum sanctis apostolis eius precibus 
constare videtur, vel quia Anglo mm Ecclesia nova semper subole fecundatur, 
vel quod illius doctrinis per orbem universum multi a peccatis elongati ad 
Christi clomontiam convertuntur, vel quod boni quique eius suasionibus 
infiammati coelestem patriam desideranter inquirunt.” 



BOOK III 

(iRKC.OKY THK FOURTH 1><UT<>U 
OF Till-; LATIN CHLkCII 




INTRODUCTION 

Geegoey the Geeat concludes the series of the classical 
teachers of the Western Church. With him the patristic age 
comes to an end, and the era of mediaeval Catholicism 
begins. He is the link which unites the dogmatic theology 
of Tertullian, Ambrose, and Augustine with the Scholastic 
speculation of the Middle Ages. He connects the Graeco- 
Roman with the Romano-Germanic type of Christianity. On 
the one hand, Gregory is the last of the great Latin Fathers. 
In his work the doctrinal development of the West is summed 
up. Out of the mass of current religious ideas and dogmatic 
conceptions, he selects and fixes such as seem to him to 
represent most accurately Catholic truth, or to be best adapted 
for the education of the new, half-civilized nations. And these 
ideas he simplifies as far as possible, casts them into sharp, clear 
forms, and so transmits them to the succeeding centuries. On 
the other hand, Gregory is the first representative of mediaeval 
Scholasticism. He indicates lines along which subsequent 
speculation is to travel. He accentuates and develops doctrines 
which are afterwards to be considered of first-rate importance in 
the Church. He establishes norms which for centuries are 
hardly ever broken through. And in his teaching we have a 
remarkable anticipation both of the Catholicism of the Middle 
Ages and of the common Catholic system of the present day. 
It is true, no doubt, that both these latter schemes are ulti¬ 
mately based upon Augustine ; nevertheless, it is on Augustine 
modified, interpreted, and supplemented by Gregory the Great. 

Important as Gregory’s work undoubtedly is, whether it be 
studied in connexion with that of earlier or of later thinkers, it 
yet does not strike us as the product of a master-mind. Gregory 
was a man of action, a great practical genius, and we must 
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not expect to find Mm also a theologian of the first order. He 
cannot, of course, be compared with such a preeminent thinker 
as Augustine. Even among Doctors of the second rank, he is not, 
perhaps, particularly conspicuous. His faults are many. He 
is destitute of originality. He has neither freshness of thought 
nor depth of insight. He is extremely uncritical, and in his 
exegesis often puerile and absurd. His natural distaste for 
speculation renders him incapable of dealing efficiently with 
perplexed questions of dogma. His somewhat material, sen¬ 
suous bent of mind inclined him to superstition. In all his 
many writings there are very few illuminating and original 
ideas. Almost everything that is good is borrowed. Never¬ 
theless, Gregory has a real gift, of grasping and setting forth 
clearly the conceptions of others, and of discriminating those 
which are in harmony with the general tendencies of the time. 
He is skilful in giving a tone to theology, in encasing its 
material in moulds not quickly to be broken, in laying the 
emphasis on certain aspects of doctrine which were destined to 
be much considered. And thus his exposition of the Christian 
science has exercised great influence on both the teaching and 
the practice of the Church. Following on his suggestions, 
religious speculation passed into new channels; a fresh field 
was conquered for dogma; and theology as a whole received 
from him an impression which has not yet worn off. 

In order to arrive at an accurate conception of Gregorys 
theological work, it will be necessary to remark upon some per¬ 
sonal characteristics of this author, which helped to determine 
the form of his doctrine. For this purpose it may be convenient 
to consider briefly the two following propositions. First, Gregory 
was not either a controversialist, or a man of learning, or a 
philosopher, or (in the strictest sense) a theologian. Secondly, 
Gregory was a preacher, a monk, a missionary, and a typical 
Roman lawyer and administrator. 

(1) Taking first the negative proposition, I observe that 
Gregory was not a controversialist. At the close of the sixth 
century there were in the West no great controversies to sharpen 
the wits of a theologian. Against Arian, Nestorian, and Pelagian 
heretics the battle had been fought and won. Monophysitism 
had never extended much in Western Europe; Sabellianism and 
Manichaeism had at this time few adherents. Semi-Pelagianism 
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luu! Inn'll sot ilod for a tnun by tho Ckmneil of Orange. Tho 
Mount holuto and tutor Adopt ian opinions hud nut. yet boon 
voutilatod. Within the limits ut* tin* Kmphv, (’atholir orthodoxy 
had boon ustahlishod by a sort os of roonuvo mrusuros. Tho 
lUmatists indrrd worn still numomuH in Afrioa, hut thuro wan 
no uontruvursy with thorn. All that tumid bo said against 
l Uniat ism had boon said ahvady, and tho (diUmlir.s now pro¬ 
to r rod form 1 to argumrnt. Otitsido tlio Kmpiro> tho orthodox 
faith was profound by tho Franks, and had boon arropted, at 
tho oofiiinonoouiont of thvgury'a pontitirato, by tho Visigoths in 
Spain, Tho Lombards, it is trno, woro .still Arum, but tlioir 
ijiioon Thmidoliudu was a ( at hobo, dims, during tho last 
dooinio of tho sixth rout ary fimro was a lull in roligimi.s vim- 
trnvorsy. Tho * trout tjuostinus of dogma wo.ro tjuiosoont for tho 
niouiont , and pooplo, so far us thoy d is put ml at all, omipiod thorn- 
sol\os with minor tapirs stHi, for iustanno, as whotlior marring**, 
i’laild bo dbuolvrd for tho sako of rotiromont into a mnnuslrry, 
whotlior baptism gavo ontiro remission of all sins, whothrr a man 
afior throo yours 1 pomtmv might rrluni to sin, whrtbrr anatbrmaM 
dolivorod ttndrr r*»mpnl »h*n uorr binding on tho runsrionro, 
whotlior it was pormissihlo to w <u*k mi tho sabbath or to wash 
on Sunday. 1 dims bnth I hr gnu * and tin* Iommou w hirh aroruo 
to m**u ihrmigb poh-ndrul di ms bn wmv mi i.:od hy < Itvgory. 
(*u th»* oiu* h.m !, ho d» pi \ vr«l t*f a grout atimidui to in * 
dopomh n* !hmkuig, of a groat indmvmout t«* romusidor first 
|triumph* 1 and mo to mhuuoo to doopor and niorr rortain know 
lodgo ; ou thr othof hand.ho happily HVoidrd tlillt Ollu-siduduoSS 
and limitntiou of \iow whioh in too oft«m ougomlomi in tho 
nl iiioMplioio of ilifipnl hi ion, Tho only run! rtivriudiai in wltirh 
ho poiaioiiiilly oiigiigod on iho pos dbdif v of ignomnro in C’hrist 
ntid on tho oxart luituro of tho ro auivrtion body worn not of 
atilliririif iliiiioioiiofiii to iittbrt hi t dorttutn us 11 wludo. llonro 
Urogory .♦Luols mt 11 bird, a of Ids own, uuslmkou by rollinion 
with othor uomA opmhurr ilia virus throughout, nro; lixotl, 
proriuo, and oloar. Tito iio-oii.iiutHiriou and \arillations whirh 
wo moot ttitli in Angusfino «*r Luthor, nro not found in him. 
Whoro hi* iij»o;iku wuIt h»"dtnttou and noutnuliotu himsolt as 
<m tho unlijort of' Frodo'Ujjiutioii ho duo* no, not boramto run* 
trmoruy »*r modiuimn hud mdm od huu to modify lbs original 
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opinions, but- simply booau.se bo, had never hem able to ft*r 
mulate any definite, view at all. When once lie did succeed 
in making up his mind, he, never seems to have changed. 
From first to last his deliberately termed opine ns appear to 
have remained unaltered. 

Again, Gregory was not a man ef learning. He lived in an 
age of barbarism. The last lights ef Western literature had 
gone out with Boethius and Gassioderus. In Italy. ( LtuI, and 
Africa, Roman culture was uelLnigh extinct. Europe was in a 
state of rhitos, desulateil by eontimml famine and disease, ami 
overrun by hordes of barbarians. The tlitireh was the tadv 
representative of civilisation left standing in the We ,t ; and the 
(Imreli. amid the stresses and distresses of f!ie primd, oared 
nothing for the things of the intelleot. It is thrivlLiv not 
surprising that of the four great Latin Hooters, Gremrv war 3 , l»v 
far the most unlearned. ITdikt* Jeromm he knew im Ibbiew ; 
unlike Ambrose ami Augustine, he knew no Greek, t if the 
whole of Eastern theology he was tgm*rmu < if the We item 
Uteologiaus, he was well argnainted with lw*u Hum and hid 
studied Ambrose: Jerome also lie had r*\id m pmliMi? >, .md 
possibly Gypriam But Augustine was the »mh umlwr wh».m 
he*, reully know. In the history of emit rovemv he was eurimt dy 
uninstrueted; wo learn from Ini letters that lie laid never 
heard even of so uotuhle a jH*rs»*jm m as Kudo\innJ Mf tin- 
literature of paganism he disapproved.'** He warn it is fun*, a 
diligent student of Holy Scripture, but In * llmtotmb knew 
ledge of the text was, to u giva! efti-tiL Glinted by hr* 
allegorical exegesis. This UtititJittnu in n*ipert *n his know 
ledge will in part mrotmt for fw*» rhammnmim * whmh ate 
observed in Gregor}hi theoht.gy : the rlusr following of liigtm* 
tine, amt tlie dogmatic treatment of pnpubu opimms and 
tradition. Gut off as he wsm from htenitme m n wjmle, Go 
Wits driven to refloat I *n the t h*s»! jes of f he one gjr il wtttm 
whom he knew, and on the primiplei ami pre’usppo'n* 1,44 s 
of the popular tsctelestafdrbitfj in ilm nnTd §»f iiiiirh Jo- laved, 
Had ho poHSieiseii a larger share of leiirning, },e would no 
doubt have avoided many limits lb* widrh he in reproie Se d, but 
it In possible that bin doctrine would hint* been less intro* nine 
than it is. 

1 vii. S, HI j viii, m 
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Once more, Gregory was not a philosopher, although he 
passed as such among his contemporaries. He had a supreme 
distrust of abstract thought. The pure speculations of theology 
seemed to him as futile and pernicious as did the pure specu¬ 
lations of philosophy to Francis Bacon. Whenever possible 
he avoided such questions altogether, and if he touched upon 
them at all, he did so only at the point at which they appeared 
to have some bearing on practical life. For, in Gregory’s view, 
theology was concerned with the elevation of the human will, 
and not with the necessities of the intellect. He regarded 
the restless spirit of curiosity which prompted men to pry 
into the Divine secrets, as the source of all heretical ten¬ 
dencies . 1 And over and over again in his works he solemnly 
warns his hearers to refrain from rash investigation, and to 
acquiesce humbly in their necessary ignorance of God’s in¬ 
scrutable mysteries. “ Let man come to the consciousness of 
his ignorance, that he may fear. Let him fear, that he may 
humble himself. Let him humble himself, that he may place 
no confidence in himself. Let him place no confidence in him¬ 
self, that he may learn to seek the help of his Creator; and, 
when he has come to know that in self-confidence nothing is to 
be found but death, he may, by appropriating the help of his 
Creator, return to life .” 2 The elucidation of philosophical 
problems, then, will not be found in Gregory. He took his 
stand on authority and tradition, and resolutely refused to 
criticize the matter of dogma or to examine first premises. 
The most that he attempted was the formal treatment of pro¬ 
blems, the dialectical exposition of doctrines received “ex 
auctoritate.” He explained, analyzed, reasoned—often dis¬ 
playing no small power of thought and argument—but he 
rarely penetrated to the inner convincing reason of the things 
explained. Dogma was for him an external something which 
must be believed, and he did not succeed in effecting a reunion 
of this objective truth with the consciousness of the Church 
and of individual Christians. 

Finally, Gregory was not, in the strict sense of the term, a 
theologian. He never built up a symmetrical system of doctrine; 
he never published a scientific exposition of any theological 
topic. He wrote no dogmatic treatises. He is careless in his 
1 Mor. xx. 18. 2 Ibid. xxix. 77. 
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definitions; slipshod in his formulas, disorderly in his treatment 
of subjects. His most precise dogmatic statements are found 
in the Dialogues , a popular collection of anecdotes of saints. 
The rest are scattered up and down in sermons, in lectures 
delivered to monks, in a manual for the use of bishops. 
Hence it is not easy to reproduce his views with certainty or 
exactness. For although, by the collection and comparison of 
many different passages, the general character and object of 
Gregory’s teaching becomes sufficiently clear, there is yet always 
a danger that incidental statements of opinion may be pressed 
into unreasonable prominence, and that what Gregory himself 
would have considered the more important parts of his doctrine 
be too much neglected. In dealing with individual pronounce¬ 
ments of unsystematic a divine, there is need of the greatest 
caution. 

£2) Having completed the examination of the negative pro¬ 
position, which sets forth what Gregory was not, we may pass 
on’i,w the second and positive proposition, which may throw 
sonii;further light on the peculiarities of his theology. In the 
first''place, then, Gregory was a preacher. He regarded the 
work of preaching as one of the principal functions of the 
episcopal office. 1 In his Pastoral Care he devotes a whole 
book to the treatment of this subject; and in his letters he 
is continually reproaching the bishops for their neglect of this 
•impSfiant business. He himself was most diligent in this 
■ respect, as is proved by the large collection of discourses which 
have come down to us: and we know that, of all the duties he 
was • called upon to perform, this of admonishing his flock, 
whether collectively or in private conversations, was the one to 
which he attributed the highest importance. This circumstance 
is interesting, inasmuch as it accounts for the practical, evan¬ 
gelical element in Gregory’s theology. Throughout his teaching 
on ecclesiastical forms, institutions, and the like, Gregory never 
lost sight of the fact that the spiritual communion of the soul 
with God is the main thing. This conception is continually 
breaking through the formal ecclesiasticism in which it is 
enveloped, preventing that ecclesiasticism from hardening and 
becoming rigid; and in consequence of it Gregory never drew 
those ultimate deductions which the Schoolmen did not hesitate 

1 Horn, in Ev, 17, § 9,14; Ejpp. i. 24. See also above, Yol. I. p. 251 sqq. 
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to infer from \m premises. In his cam*, {lit* zeal of { lu* evam- 
Relist triumphed over strict lu^ie. 

Ai^ain, (Injury was a monk —tho first who ever mounted 
into the ehair of Peter. Anti his theology seems to reflect tlu* 
austerity of flit* sinister. Here C hnl is represented as tin* Kequitrr, 
who leaves no sin unpunished: Christ is tin* propitiatory < Hleriny: 
tin* 1 Httiroll is a penitential institute. Here we have sin eon- 
neeted with eoiteupiseenee ; conjugal intercourse Ft represented 
us never innocent ; humility is tin* highest. virtue; the. eoneep« 
tions of contrition, of contemplation, of penalties ami merits tire 
insisted on ; the perfeel life is said to he the imitation of death. 
Asceticism is the dominant note in < armory V* 
however, an exuyyyntfed estimate he attariied to tl|lt*i aspect 
of his doctrine, it should In* remembered that tin* JIW ids 
Wets* addressed only to monks, the FuAnnd Fare onli 
hi- 4 tops and priests, and fin* /fttwHits to a people, from vel 
earthly prosperity seemed to have departed for ever. Hut 
when due allowance is made for these fact », the se\ en\ a 
tone of the theology is sullieiently remarkahle. 

Further, Ure^ory was a mlssimun, lahottriny inee 
for t la* edurat ion of barbarian peopF In \ heir iufmed 

endeavoured to express doctrine m a ample \\ am, sauted 

their comprehension ; lain aim to the I'mu! ueh idem,is 
tin s'S ae,Mpt j ! >;e in rude infrlli-vuee Heue»* hr eamd t 
to a eertain evten!, a ivlinum of external lesalit \, emp 

the Value of rites, an*! el.ihoj .0 ed flic dost I i lit a of 
SiiiutM, demons, purgatory, heaven, ami hell, Tims rxpmfi 
Christianity was rupahlo of making -trend appeal to n| 

nntik In miprtsf ithut ami 1111140% and ijtitle incompetent to 
lnii 1 1 it on its higher side, It w a perhaps, the only fof 
w Ineh tie- fvlkbijft could have unruled the Middle A40 a 
then-fere {ifr-mfVn art i\ ity in this diterf mu, much ai if ha 1 

heen eritteisssi, was tn 4 without utility and value. 

Lust I) , 11 i’e/ ( or\ w ici »i t) plea! Uoin in, l*oth in his lesalt an 
and in his capacity hm or ;uni/. it ion. He looked upon roll m*a 
from th** at nnlpmuf of law and disripliiie. The ri■ Hif. 1 and 
duties of th»- t ‘hi is! km lit*' an- «i fain jm i t mull \ , and 
do^nia is e\ pound* d With the aid of' e.uierp! i« it 1 dritud fecit 
civil law. Iii din trattou of t hi > t ma\ ivtVi t», < Hr 0 1 / , 
view of the relate urlnp of te*4 tu tint I, end ot tin id to limn 
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and to the devil. But Ms entire theology bears the legal 
stamp. It centres in ideas of guilt, merit, satisfaction, penance; 
and by means of these it may be wholly construed. Eetribution 
and merit are the conceptions which determine its form. God's 
dealing with mankind is resolved into a series of legal trans¬ 
actions, and Christ, the saints and angels, and the devil 
have all their parts in the legal process. In setting forth 
this scheme, of course, Gregory was but reverting to the 
standpoint of the old theological jurist, Tertullian, who was the 
first to graft into theology the categories of law. Yet with 
Gregory these conceptions are modified and softened by being 
brought into connexion with others of a different and essentially 
spiritual character, the Augustinian doctrines of faith, love, 
and grace. These vital ideas are fitted into the legal framework, 
and counteract the harshness of the statutory forms. In spite 
of tMs, however, the general tone of Gregory’s theology is legal. 
“ Man must appease the Judge and atone for sin by works ” is 
his fundamental principle, though he adds that “Works them¬ 
selves are from the grace of God.” 

A Eoman lawyer, Gregory likewise inherited from Ms 
ancestors the Eoman genius for organization. He was a 
great administrator, a man of institutions, with a talent for 
ordering complex affairs. And tMs trait, too, comes out in 
his theology—particularly in the doctrine of the Church and 
Sacraments. Man is to be saved by obedience, by complying 
with ecclesiastical regulations, by performing definite duties. 
God’s grace is given through ordinances, rites, and ceremonies. 
Ecclesiastical institutions are essential for salvation. In this 
circle of ideas we can readily trace the thought of the Eoman 
administrator who sought to govern the souls of men by con¬ 
trivances analogous to those of politics—by associating doctrine 
with Church government, and making faith synonymous with 
obedience. Here, once more, however, Gregory keeps clear of 
any mere mechanical conception. Throughout Ms teaching the 
spiritual significance of ecclesiastical institutions is brought 
well to the front. 

The foregoing observations will have explained to some 
extent the form of Gregory’s theology. It remains now to con¬ 
sider the sources from which the matter of it is derived. These 
may roughly be reduced to three:—the Symbol, the doctrines 
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of Augustine, and the body of more, or less indefinite popular 
notions, derived partly from paganism, partly from the Homan 
ritual and eulitis. Out of these diverse elements Uregory \s 
theology is developed ; and there are no doctrines of importance 
which may not he traced to one or other of these sources. 

The first source of doctrine is the Symbol. The statements 
of the t Vends art* accepted by (Jregory without hesitation, almost 
without examination. The doctrines of tin* Trinity in Unity, 
of the Two Natures in One Person, of flu*. One Holy Oatholie 
Uhrnrh out Ode of which there could he no salvation, of the 
necessity of baptism for the fondveness of .sins, of the judgment 
and retnbution, had received the official stamp, and were 
adopted as of course, without anxious investigation. As 
m fuhti'dicd and undisputed dogmas they had passed into the 
bark*wound of the theological mind, and no longer provoked 
impure or disruamom The attention of churchmen was now 
directed to other guest ions the new i leas of sin, grace, ami 
predestination, and their precise connexion with the older 
problems. And, in eousegueere of this, the proposal inns of 
the Symbol, formally repealed, wore often but imperfectly 
under Uood, so that under the put *e of orthodoxy new errors 
ftegumg 1 y ■ we\v tip and eir-ml.Uni. We fuel an instance of 
I hi ■ in t tie s»ry, who, while repeal in*, the (’huleednniaii 
formula . cherished w**w \ . n the I neat nut inti distinctly dukrfir 
in tendejie v, For the rrg, he ndtetates the orthodox 
lortntnes, but pussies them o\er rapidh , rarely attempting to 
throw lip,lit upon them «**• b* di play them from new points 

* f v 1 e 11» U*ue he is not so much 11 teacher as a scholar repenting 
u he Inis learned. Hence that part of his theology which 

m delivrd directly from tin* Symbol is, perhaps, tin 1 least, 
valuable mid instructive portion of Ids work. 

The o'* mtd source is Augustine. < iregoryks udmirutiou for 
the g* lutrt »>1 Augustine was unbounded, " If you desire to take 
Vein till of fbdbuottn foot I.*' tie wrote ft* one who asked for a 
ropv of hn own < ‘ommentat) on dob, M read the works o* the 
blessed Augu 4 me, and .eek not our chaff in comparison with 
his line wheat/* 1 So again in Ids preface to the limn i/o t*n 
E AaA, he likens Ids owit writings to a paltry stream, from 
ttiidi no one should cure I ♦ dunk who had been accustomed 

» l > %, lc. 
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to the swiftly flowing rivers, deep and clear, of Ambrose and 
Augustine. His debt to the great African was enormous; 
perhaps there has never been an author who owed mure to the 
writings of another. The doctrines of God, of Ghrist, of the 
Holy Spirit, of the Church, are taken directly from Augustine: 
the doctrines of sin and grace are, of course, Augustinian, 
though combined with semi-Pelagian conceptions: the, doctrines 
of angels, saints, demons, penance, purgatory, and the last 
things, contain many Augustinian elements, though they are. 
derived mainly from popular current beliefs. It is, no doubt, 
with the formal and legal side of Augustine's teaching that 
(iregory finds himself most in sympathy; vjj. his doctrine of 
the Church and the Sacraments. But he does not hesitate to 
follow the master also in his views on redemption, justification, 
love, the value of Scripture, the possession of the living Cod. 
There is,indeed, no portion of (iregory\s work where Augustinian 
influence is not traceable; while there are many portions which, 
even to the wording, are taken directly from the books of the 
Bishop of Hippo. Instances of this close following will be 
frequently noticed in the ensuing pages. Hero it is mifheumt 
to remark that Gregory, while adopting Augusunianism, to some 
extent debased it. He retained its superficial form, without 
its profound moaning. He toned it down, mutilating it cm 
certain sides, and adapting it to vulgar intelligences. The. 
Augustinianism which Gregory passed over to tine Middle 
Ages does not represent the true Augustine. 

The third source is the body of common popular ideas, some 
of which were inherited from paganism, while others had sprung 
up in connexion with the ritual and practice of the Church. 
These ideas wore as yet undefined. They were fostered in 
the imagination of the people, hut not yet presented (dearly 
to the understanding. They were fc.lt rather than expressed. 
It was Gregory's work, however, to give shape to these vague 
conceptions, to define them with precision, and to restore 
them as doctrines to the consciousness of tin* Church, Thus 
we got the religious fancies of an ignorant clergy and laity (ex¬ 
pressed in dogmatic formulas; and the current conceptions of 
angels, saints, demons, miracles, penances, satisfactions, purga¬ 
tory, heaven and hell, arc brought in to supplement the older 
theology. This is, perhaps, the most interesting part of 
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■egory’s teaching, and also the part which at first sight appears 
be most original. It is clear, however, that Gregory was not 
.tiating any new doctrine, but was merely treating systematic 
lly the vague notions of the people of his time. Here, 
elsewhere, he found his material provided, and he himself 
pplied only the form. Nevertheless, the definitions he struck 
t are sufficiently remarkable, and their influence on the 
velopment of theology has been momentous. 

I will now proceed to a detailed exposition of Gregory’s 
inions, dealing first with the Theology proper, and afterwards 
.th his doctrine of Man and the Means of Grace. 


PART I 


Gregory’s theology 

Gregory’s Theology is based on the Symbol, supplemented by 
Augustine. To the popular ecclesiasticism, however, must be 
attributed the doctrines of the Angels, Demons, and Saints, dealt 
with in the last two sections. The whole subject will be here 
considered under the following headings:— 

(1) The sources of Religious Knowledge. 

(2) The doctrine of God. 

(3) The doctrine of Christ. 

(4) The doctrine of the Holy Spirit. 

(5) The doctrine of Angels and Demons. 

(6) The doctrine of Saints. 

Section I.— The Sources oe Religious Knowledge. 

The problem of the relation of Reason to Authority, of 
Faith to Knowledge, had been left unsolved by Augustine, 
and to its elucidation Gregory contributed nothing. But his 
dislike of theological and philosophical speculation, com¬ 
bined with a profound consciousness of the limitations of 
his own knowledge, inclined him to depreciate the function 
of reason, and to lay all the stress on faith and authority. 
“The knowledge of God,” he says, “ appertains to faith.” 1 
“ Faith leads the way to understanding.” 2 He constantly 
attacks the presumption of men who try to comprehend 
by reason the transcendent mysteries of faith, and he de¬ 
liberately refuses to investigate many questions which had 
been or have been since discussed with good results. To 
Gregory the highest science was nescience. “The human 
mind,” he says, “ cannot scrutinize the secrets of God.” 8 His 

1 Horn, m Ezech. ii. 10, § 17: “ Notitia Dei ad fidem pertinet.” 

2 Ibid. ii. 5, § 17. a Mor. xvi. 81; cf. Horn, in Ezech . ii. 5, § 4. 
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“ That they may be able to profit by her words, they hear them 
not to judge but to follow them.” 1 

But while Gregory emphasizes the incompetence of the 
human reason for apprehending Divine mysteries, he is very far 
from upholding any such blind faith as would exclude rational 
investigation altogether. In one passage, at any rate, which 
may be taken as representing his general views upon the subject, 
he distinctly teaches that authority itself must appeal to reason. 
“ Holy Church,” he says in effect, “ does not teach by mere 
authority, but requires faith on rational grounds of conviction. 
And even when she presents matters incomprehensible by 
reason, she rationally advises that human reason should not be 
too eager to fathom what is incomprehensible.” 2 

"What, then, are the authoritative sources of religious 
knowledge ? Gregory recognizes two—the Bible and Tradition. 
On the one hand, he has the deepest reverence for the authority 
of Scripture, asserting in the most positive manner that all 
religious teaching must be grounded and based upon its state¬ 
ments, and alleging it to be a mark of heresy to bring forward 
docrines “ which are not maintained in the pages of the sacred 
books.” 3 On the other hand, he looks to the Fathers and 
Councils as indisputable authorities in matters of faith. He 
roundly declares that he “receives and venerates” the Four 
General Councils “ as the four books of the Holy Gospel,” for on 
those Councils, “ as on a four-square stone,” is raised the structure 
of the holy Faith, and whoever holds not fast by them is really 

1 Mor . xx. 2. 

2 Ibid . viii. 8: “ Quia vero sancta Bcclesia ex magisterio humilitatis 
instituta, recta quae errantibus elicit, non quasi ex auctoritate praocipit, sed 
ex ratione persuadet, bene nunc dicitur: Videte an mentiar . Ac si aperte 
dicat: Ea quae assero nequaquam mihi ex auctoritate credite, sed an vera 
sint ex ratione pensate. Quae et si quando dicit quod ratione comprehend! 
non valet, ne de occultis humana ratio quaeri debeat, rationabiliter suadet.” 

3 Ibid, xviii. 89: “ Qui ad verae praedicationis verba se praeparat, necesse 
est ut causarum origines a sacris paginis sumat, ut omne quod loquitur ad 
divinae auctoritatis fundamentum revocet, atque in eo aedificium locutionis 
suae firmet. Ut enim praediximus, saepe haeretici dum sua student perversa 
astruere, ea proferunt quae profecto in sacrorum librorum paginis non tenentur. 
Unde et discipulum suum praedicator egregius admonet, dicens : 0 Timothce, 
d&positum custodi, deviians prof anas vocum novitates; quia dum laudari haere¬ 
tici tanquam de excellenti ingenio cupiunt, quasi nova quaedam proferunt, 
quae in antiquormn Patrum libris veteribus non tenentur; sicque fit ut dum 
videri sapientes desiderant, miseris suis auditoribus stultitiae semina spargant.” 
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outside the building, however much he may appear to In 1 u purl 
of it. 1 Gregory, indeed, makes no explicit attempt to mediate 
between the Bible and Tradition, or to work out tie* relation of 
the one to the other. Like Augustine before him, he leaves the 
question open. Nevertheless, there are indieations that he did 
not regard them as two independent authorities of equal 
importance. "Rather, he seems to look upon Scripture as the. 
linal and supreme authority, of whieh Tradition was the 
handmaid rather than the rival. Ah a matter of fuel, Gregory 
could not ooneeive tin* possibility of a eontliet between 
Scripture and Tradition. The (’buivli, lie taught, lias indeed 
elaborated and amplified the. doetrine of the Apostles, for she 
has collected together the brief .sayings of the Apostles and 
early Fathers, and, by uniting testimonies to testimonies, has 
drawn up a. body of dogma. But though the duet rim* of the 
(duireh has boon elaborated, it is yet derived eat indy from t he 
Apostles, front whom later expositors get all their wisdom.' 1 
Tito Church, in Iter dogma, does hut brim*; to light the hidden 
things of Scripture ami clear up obsettrh ies/ Hence Trade inn 
remains a .supplement, which h of value only in m» far a it 
gives aeeurate expression to Scriptural truth. The ultimate 
appeal is to Script ure it :elf; ami t he props** 0 ion of Sejiptuiv 
throughout the world is the rmAm S 7 g% *,f the (’htnvhd 

Certainly G regoiy i* srcofid to m >m* in la, know led m of and 
enthusiasm for Holy Writ. He allude , to it a!wave in ha urn of 
glowingadmiration. It is tie* "lantern" whieh illumines the night 
of this life/* the ** banquet " whieh G*»d spreads for Hi * people/ 
" an epistle of Almighty t tod to 11is rivalitrei/* ? f! js adapted 
to every kind of mind amt character, so that every man ran 
learn trom if the lessuii lie tnouf nreiisg If iifiswenf the 
inquiries of every individual 1 * It lea*'hes mun fu know God ; it 

1 Rpp. i. 24 ; rf. ilml, hi, to. * mu. II, I:*. 

4 .]/»>/*. xviii. UO. * «r* I. to, § m, 

1 R*'\h Pant. Ill , Cl. ® Pp$', il m, 

1 Kpp, v. 4f*. • . u. SS. 

* xviii. HI: “ t u u» .-.iin^ub‘tmn r.-elUNio j-nmiis v- :!si 1. si 

reHfmutlet, Mint el * |iiima r< n-'dnnl |?**s *|m„i * un» f. -rasa -I’av Si n 

tmtlnfiirmi. In s»*-jij*ty?4r * SO * L- r.uou . i< .-S. 4 ; ,g ;,| 

reifiiirimtis, imemmie, **n.* r a u i j n , :: > u | t 4 „, , 

I tojlt iitifl till, iUli. 4*‘fr ! | I.it# I *| Siii-J i", 0:4 liiSU 3 .’■» ; , »:* j j. \ • ?. * ■ <■ , 

HJireiitliler fmtiimU' rsioosu’o I# .| •«i>S:a ) Sn *IU% .... .. Y t£ 

bnnm mqumitium. M 
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teaches Mm also to know himself; for it is “ a kind of mirror/’ 
reflecting the beauties and deformities of humanity, and 
instructing us as to the virtues we ought to imitate, and the 
faults we should avoid. 1 Through it we are vivified by the gift 
of the Spirit, and enabled to cast away the works of death and 
darkness. 2 Every part of it is of supreme interest and import¬ 
ance, and—at any rate, for the purposes of practical instruction 
—the non-canonical books may be drawn upon equally with 
those included in the Canon. 8 Gregory is never tired of urging 
his clergy to study their Bibles, and he is not less eager to 
impress this duty upon laymen. The following words, taken 
from a letter to a physician at Constantinople, prove that 
Gregory was far from regarding the Bible as the exclusive 
property of the clergy: “ The Emperor of Heaven, the Lord of 
men and angels, has sent you His epistles for your life’s behoof 
—and yet you neglect to read them eagerly. Study them, I beg 
you, and meditate daily on the words of your Creator. Learn 
the heart of God in the words of God, that you may sigh more 
eagerly for the things eternal, that your soul may be kindled 
with greater longings for heavenly joys.” 4 

Gregory’s general view of Holy Scripture may be summed 
up in the following passage of the Magna Moralia: “ Holy 
Scripture,” he writes, “is incomparably superior to every form 
of knowledge and science. It preaches the truth and calls us 
to the heavenly fatherland; it turns the heart of the reader 
from earthly to heavenly desires; it exercises the strong by 
its obscurer sayings, and attracts the little ones by its simple 
language; it is neither so closed to view as to inspire fear, 
nor so open as to be despised, but familiarity with it removes 
distaste for it, and the more it is studied the more it is loved ; 
it helps the reader’s mind by simple words and raises it by 
heavenly meanings; it grows, if one may so speak, with its 
readers, for the ignorant find therein what they already know, 
and the learned find therein something always new. I say 
notMng of tMs, however. I do not dwell on the importance of 

1 Mor. ii. 1. 2 Horn, in Ezech. i. 7, § 11. 

3 Mor. xix. 34: “ Non inordinate agimus, si ex libris licet non canonicis, 
sed tamen ad aedificationem Ecclesiae editis, testimonium proferamus.” 
Among the “ libri non canonici,” Gregory reckoned 1 Maccabees. (For an 
attempt to explain this, see Migne P. L . lxxv. p. 34 .) 

4 RfflP' v * 46. 
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the subject-matter. But I do nay that 11 1 #1 v Script tin* is 
superior to every form of knowledge and science even in tin* 
very manner uf its speech. Inn* with une and the saute wurd it 
at once narrates a fact ami sets forth a mystery, t! ran speak 
uf the past, and, in so doing, predict the future. And, without 
any change of language, it can both desert hi* what has been 
done, anti in the selfsame words declare what is to he done,” 1 
Such being <Ireg<»ry \s general view of Holy Script me, it 
remains to consider his opinions tut certain particular point % 
viz. on the subject of Scripture, tut the inspiration of Seri pin re, 
and on the interpretation of Scripture. 

(a) Thf Raijtrt*nutti< r of Scriptiur, According to Uregery, 
the subject-matter of every part of the, Bible is the same the 
re.velation of Hod in Christ. This is the key which unlocks 
the meaning of every hook. The whole of Scripture begins and 
ends in Christ, and every wont and art that is recorded ieeri\*>i 
in Him its ultimate sigtditraner/ 1 lb* is tin* entire ot lie* i >1*1 
Testament as well as of the New, The om* foretell* I»\ ,dh* t « a \ 
and prophecy that which the other openly pond,dm % The la i 
lies concealed in the first ; or, us Cregury pule if, ** the nSd 
Testament is the prophecy of r he New, t he New tIn e\pl. f n.it mu 
of the, ( ddA a t In ist is far >had< m ed in the t dd IV s,curie, 
not only in it.; st rift 1 v prophet l ,d uiiruno- >, hie .d >o in a, 
historical uarrat i \ e > "all the rh-et, hem;* Hi. tVj* runner; m 
holiness of life, gave a prophet ie prrnui .«• *T ills rojmng by tin u 
actions and by their won! i, K\cry jn t man was in figure a 
herald of (limt " 1 and not only in its In Uurhsd n utainto, 
but even in its legal and ceremonial ptrrept *, a Kverv pint uf 

1 it/or. XX. I. * ilmi, \L 1 , 

4 HimL m frht'i'h, i, f»» IS: ** lu IV muma-H Wlrte hm-.j .% T eo 

Novum lain it. Jht rt ltr joimoi/* II 4 -J. ** Is ; f * t *IV Ha vj,| 

Metliiwtore I u i ri lesmnum e,sn:ruu?n, 14 ! gu-g mmm Is ■ 4 |n MiJ4 

exhitmfc. * , . Uiv^l IV-muarem VrUs t Tp'^sispnituiii Is . ( o *»! 

TeHtiuneiitum \»en > gr nm at, h.o mourn eilnSuit , »s ,^1-4 sling ».>• --.S' 
limmntiat, tr«- i.fwl sin sgnf r rUiUiU. Vi^phrlm » | * if. 

Novi TeaUiuiimium V**tu-» ; ring Uii * T«* Urnon* Wmr?-, 1Vu.unr.je. t! 'i 

Novum/* 3/>*r. wi%, VS; " Jv* mm;** tea^^ruHim Win-s f,.,j mm, 

Testament i NVtt ,,j«»rn mm! muIvu 

4 JfW. brurf, II, g tnn-tglilr XnymUnr, lh*l r.-mn In* U e«-, t , 

of KUnh ineu iniglil hn .tuuS-,!: ,il 4 thMiv iiiyd^h-^ 11m,., in if * U j • 

hit t«X|>liO!ln flpi tUnfy *«f J |; ci SmI, u HSil t llnh 4 » - f s:;,,, lh* M.:.Mf.. , 31 

of Chrifil tu llir I.|H% ii»v| I , ih»- J 4 . Si J, r ,m|,- 

4 Ux*m, in iv t , <: i, I. ( J ;:» t l .• , m , s | * *j,u 3 ; a ' : „ I y u , | s|% 
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it lias an interior meaning which is plain to all who will study 
it in the light of the Incarnation. The Old Testament is the 
New in symbol; and the New Testament is the Old made 
clear. 

As a consequence of this view respecting the subject-matter 
of Scripture, Gregory could recognize only a relative distinction 
between the Old Testament and the New. Christianity, after 
all, is as old as the world. The teachers of the old dispensa¬ 
tion were divided, indeed, in time from the Apostles, but they 
were united with them in the intention of their preaching and 
in the subject which they preached. For all alike proclaimed 
the same Person and the same “ sacraments of faith.” 1 Thus, 
for instance, the Lamb of God was preached by Abel, Isaiah, 
and by John the Baptist—by Abel, in a symbol, by his offer¬ 
ing ; by Isaiah, when he foretold Him who “ as a sheep before 
her shearers is dumb , so he openeth not his mouth ”; by John, 
who pointed Him out, with (< Behold the Lamb of God , which 
taheth away the sin of the world 2 Or again, the doctrine of 
the Trinity in Unity was proclaimed alike by David, Isaiah, 
and St. Paul. David set it forth when he sang, “ And God, 
even our own God, shall give us His blessing . God shall bless us,” 
adding, u And all the ends of the earth shall fear Him ” ; Isaiah 
signified the same with his “ Holy, Holy, Holy, Lord God of 
hosts ”; and St.. Paul by his words: “ Of Him and through 
Him and in Him are all things,” and “ To Him be glory for 
ever and ever .” 3 Hence Gregory concludes that, in all things 
essential, the faith of the two orders of saints was the same, and 
their teaching as embodied in the sacred books was to the same 
purpose and effect. In a word, the Bible seemed to him to be 

of the homicide (Numb. xxxv. 25), and of the position of the mercy-seat between 
the golden cherubim. 

1 Mor. xxix. 68 : “ Omnes sancti aliis atque aliis ad praedicandum tempo- 
ribus apparentes, et disiuncti sunt per visionem suae imaginis, et coniuncti 
per intentionem mentis. Simul micant quod unum praedicant; sed non 
semet ipsos tangunt, quia in divisis temporibus partiuntur.” Horn, in Ezech. ii. 
3, § 16: “ (Antiqui patres) non divisi a sancta Ecclesia fuerunt, quia mente, 
opere, praedicatione, ista iam fidei sacramenta tenuerunt, istam sanctae Eccle- 
siae celsitudinem conspexerunt, quam nos non adhuc praestolando, sed iam 
habendo conspicimus. Sicut enim nos in praeterita passione Bedemptoris 
nostri, ita iUi per fidem in eadem ventura sunt salvati. Illi ergo foris non extra 
mysterium, sed extra tempus.” Gf. Mor. ix. 48. 

2 Ibid. xxix. 69. 

3 Ibid. xxix. 70; Horn, in Ezech. ii. 4, § 7. 
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a single book (hailing with a single theme. The meaning of 
every part, whether stated uhsemviy or in rle.tr lunguam*, is inn*, 
•Nevertheless, although Uregory was In! by hi, m> uh\d 
exegesis to minimize tlit* didmotion between tla* * dd and New 
Testaments, in' hah in» desire t«» obliterate that dt tnu'ti<«u 
altoge.thor. He \\as a believer in the § 1**«*|ritin of dm 
ami recognized that perfection is nowhere attain*'*! at omv. 
lu ndigion—whetInn* in the intellectual apprehension of it 
or in thu practical exposition of if man advances slowly 
and by degrees. 1 Hence, in iv\tr\ung the religion of Scripture, 
Hregury acknowledged a real evulution, The Now Testa* 
meat, he taught, represent i a genuine advance on the < )J*l t 
in respect both of its Law and of its Hortrine. fa I The 

Law td' (In' New Testament is on a lusher plane lluu that of 
tin* Uhl. For flm human rare was weaned loan in carnal 
lift, by a pn♦grrasive course of preaching, Firs.! wen* "iaii the 
precepts of (In' law to restrain men fioin nil de* d . , ,u;er 
wards “(la*, testament of new grace’* to je-a rain men lomt «*\d 
thoughts/ 4 5 Tito old law was the law of fear and Lam . e, I lie 
new law was tin' taw of hue and lt!»mb The » Id I m w 
partial and condescended to human umrmim ; th» n«-w lea 
\\ au complete and nude exacfin * » hum . * <n m m 1 1 h« * !d 1 m 

merely pointed * uit ;;in; the h* W hew T\ the i M * |S i L 2 i . t 
('indicated sin. 1 ' Iplj And o ;t mui, lb* In. turn • l the New 
Teal ament \\a : an ad\ anee tq u lies.! **I lie' * dd Tie* truth 
was developed in tune. Mo.e . Lneu mojv of l bine » Tins’ 
fliaft Ahraham ; the Tophem hum* near than ; |he 

Apostles more thun the Pimpled Heir^-*, although ilum! wan 
known indeed to the luithcis of the f *M IV-waneml, \ei iltrar 
knowledge of Him waa imperfect let rump ued with that *,f 
tin* Kvungelista uud Ape uh*.-*, An 1 tl»*a iiup<“il«*<*f do, juie- 
of the f )ld Testament was. furthci ob.wuted la brum gnblrdod 

4 //e;a. m $' , vh . h. /, j .1 " ;;rs so 

!i Irnll rim ,:s, * •, M\ ;« !iU„ a 

ill#* i4rer-|4mu a , Su i si ji<It e-n rtS , 

mini ri'l'eiit*’ at v.iiiiO,, , l I,!.. ’< e.’i 
ill lid Simraii l> ro e." t t 0 ■ 

si|<|4ie|ition t»i flee, U n* e , « i . y i; 

1 1/oWf, in b, e -1 h n 0- 4 '-f v * 

5 St, tr, XI, hu ; i V, ; It. 

* SU*r. xviii. #a. vu a. 
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under the form of symbol and allegory, so that the common 
people could understand only the letter, but was unable to 
comprehend the inner meaning. 1 There was need, then, of 
the Gospel to reveal the hidden significance of the Law and 
the Prophets. The truths of the Synagogue could be compre¬ 
hended in their fulness only in the light of the faith of the 
Church. 2 

Thus Gregory, while asserting an identity of subject-matter 
in the Old and Hew Testaments, was yet careful to point 
out their respective differences. It must be admitted, how¬ 
ever, that in his enthusiastic application of his favourite 
principle—Christ the subject of all Scripture—he often allowed 
himself to ignore this distinction, or to resolve it into a mere 
difference in respect of the time of publication. But such 
unguarded expressions as seem to imply this should not be 
pressed. Gregory was saved from the extreme consequence of 
his mystical exegesis by his doctrine of development; though mys¬ 
ticism so far prevailed with him that he made the distinction 
between the Old and Hew Testaments as slight as possible. 

(6) The Inspiration of Scripture. Gregory, as we have just 
seen, taught that the subject of all Scripture is one. He also 
taught that the Author of all Scripture is one, namely, the 
Holy Spirit. His idea of inspiration was external and me¬ 
chanical. Augustine had compared the Apostles to the hands 
which noted down what Christ, the Head, dictated. Gregory 
went a step further, and compared the sacred writers to 
the pens with which the Holy Spirit wrote. Hence he sum¬ 
marily condemns as futile all inquiry into the authorship of 
the several books of the Bible. We know already the true 
Author of each document, the Holy Spirit, and we understand 
what He says to us; why, then, should we be curious to learn 
what pen imprinted the Divine words on the page? 3 The 

1 Horn, in Ezech. ii. 4, § 9; Mor. xviii. 60. 

2 Mor. ix. 47 ; xyiii. 60 ; xxix. 73. 

3 Ibid. Praef. 2 : “Sed quis haec scripserit, valde supervacue quaeritur, 
cum tamen auctor libri Spiritus sanctus fideliter credatur. Ipse igitur haec 
scripsit, qui scribenda dictavit. Ipse scripsit, qui et in illius opere inspirator 
exstitit, et per scribentis vocem imitanda ad nos eius facta transmisit. Si 
magni cuiusdam viri susceptis epistoHs legeremus verba, sed quo calamo 
fuissent scripta quaereremus, ridiculum profecto esset epistolarum auctorem 
scire sensumque cognoscere, sed quaU calamo earum verba impressa fuerint 
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sacmt penmen are entirely passive under inspiration. " When 
tilled with the Holy Spirit, they are rapt above themselves, 
and heroine, as it were, beside themselves M ; and in this state 
of ecstasy they speak the words of Another. The inspired men, 
indeed, utter the words, but the words are of the Spirit, 
who speaks through the inspired men. 1 Thus we find in 
( Ire'ury a doetrine of " verbal inspiration M in the must literal 
aereptatiun of tlit* phrase. The Spirit is held responsible, not 
only lor the, emend contents, hut also for the uetua! w onls 
ef Scripture.; and in consequence even thi' slightest and most 
casual expressions of the Table become invested with profound 
siyiiifieanee / 1 ami the popular mystical exegesis receives a 
justitie ttion. How Urepory, on this theory, would lm\e 
accounted for the barbarisms and soleeisms of the original 
d»M'muents (whirh he was unable to road) remains uncertain. 
He merely notes, in passim*, these blemishes in the Tatiu 
tr.iti'dations, and apolopi/.es for the yrammatieal defeet . of bis 
own commentary on the ground that it would he "in the limbo*! 
decree improper to submit the words of the 1 b vine t h aeh* to the 
mb', of I totaif its.” n 

ni 7Vii I/ifr o/‘ N v/p/im . Holy Scrip!mv is, to 

tile -mi \ , " a book wiittmi w if bin and without . 0 It ha a 
mi j*eihead meuninp and a deeper me.tmm \ li i * at oiiee open 
and .rrref, letter and spud, hi 4 « -n and allrpm ). 1 In if, 
oh cun r pail i il T meat wln*dt mu a hi* broken in pieem bv 
explanation before il rati be absoi bed ; in its open pails it u 
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wine which may he imbibed at it 1 cm 

nourish the simple-minded, and Ho* cm >’ 
conceal exercises the umhiTun-cm; ► tm 
pares it to 11 river wliirh t; * m . o ^ 
way that the lamb can tied .1 m t r 1 c 1 
It is rich in wisdom in pO'p' ,r ’ : • .• ‘ ' n • 
standing h«* It p f o ,u s witu f,m non 1 * t 
the nnulcr, so is i he 1 ***«*k/ % ‘ 

To rest satisfied with tm* literal an 
passage of Ifnlv \\ rtf w>u *»» ftieyoiw a 
or careless intellect. I he vu «• ton 0 0 * ■ 
And the. method of tv .nuvh n s 4 -1 ;: 
two nmsidernti**ns. Tie* nre *.f cm-<«■ 
Christ is the subject *4* aU >. n, s m \ '■ 
must he understood iu refeuui ; t > 1I ms 
doctrine of the uifimntc nonen n • ’* 
and IUh Clmtvlt, in \irtue . f wbeb -4 
to Christ, tlie Head, can d 1 e oc 
Body, and to all the tmhmbud nee.-' 1 
example, dob is u H j«*‘ *>t fie; t; ‘ 
fore also of the tImr* h, fh** I* -.* m 
individual Ittndstiiiu, A? 4 41 do , be 
understood m prophetical or > ud *4-< 4 
wards happen to Chtui and 1 ** .41 11 
influence, of these two r*>ti mb raft *' 
a threefold sense of Scrip!arc I a ' 
literal am me, of Script m ;i n ■ t e,c • 
alh* 'oih‘a! or typical <>*n ;«* «,?' S. r.pmr ■ . 
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from his Homilies on the Gospels , that Gregory believed that the 
acts of Christ Himself contained a kernel of deeper meaning. 1 
Besides their direct import, they were designed to be sometimes 
symbolical of the history of the Church, sometimes a figurative 
declaration of moral duties, sometimes a partial revelation of the 
glories to be hereafter. As Gregory wrote no commentary on 
the Acts of the Apostles or on any of the Epistles, I cannot 
say precisely what method he would have adopted in dealing 
with them. But if I may hazard a conjecture from his manner 
of quoting these books, 2 it seems probable that he would have 
used the allegorical method of interpretation much less fre¬ 
quently than he has done in his exposition of the rest of 
Scripture. 

Gregory’s exegesis has met with much adverse criticism. 
It has been pointed out that, according to his licence of 
interpretation, fc there is nothing that might not be found in 
any book ever written.” And there is truth in the remark. 
As interpreted by the allegorical method, any passage in 
Scripture may mean almost anything: every word is a 
revelation: and the expositor is inevitably tempted to substi¬ 
tute his own fancies for plain teaching, and to involve himself 
in a labyrinthine confusion of symbolical obscurities. 3 Gregory 

1 Horn. in Ev. 2, § 1 : “Miracula Domini et Salvatoris nostri sic accipienda 
sunt, ut ot in veritate credantur facta, et tamen per significationem nobis 
aliquid innuant. Opera quippe eius et per potentiam aliud ostendunt, et per 
mystorium aliud loquuntur.” Ibid. 17, § 11: “ Ipsa facta eius praecepta sunt, 
quia dum aliquid tacitus facit, quid agere debeamus innotescit.” 

2 Thus the Acts are quoted or referred to more than eighty times in the 
Morals , but only two passages are treated allegorically (Acts i. 15 sqq., and 
Acts ix. 34. Acts x. 11-14 is not a case in point, as St. Peter’s vision was 
obviously symbolical). The quotations from the Epistles—of which there are 
nearly 800 in the Morals —are almost always in their literal sense, though 
to some a figurative import is assigned which few would now recognize (e.g. 
Bom. xiv. 5 ; 1 Tim. ii. 15). 

3 Tho fanciful element in Gregory’s exegesis is best illustrated in his 
explanations of numbers. Thus three is generally supposed to have some 
reference to tho Trinity: five to the senses and hence to the whole world of 
sense : seven to tho sevenfold gift of the Spirit, or to rest as denoted by the 
sovonth day, or to this present life as denoted by the days of the week. The 
combination of numbers afforded greater scope for ingenuity of interpretation, 
and some curious examples will be found in Horn, in Ezech. ii. 5. But Gregory’s 
explanations of words are often no less fanciful than his explanations of 
numbers; particularly as he is fond of attaching more than one meaning to 
tho same word. Ho says, “In sacro eloquio cum quilibot unus sermo dicitur, 
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himself was aware of the dangers of the method. He found by 
experience that very different interpretations might be given of 
the same passage, and he was willing to regard as legitimate all 
that were in accordance with the faith of the Church. “ In 
understanding Holy Scripture,” he writes, “whatever is not 
opposed to a sound faith ought not to be rejected/' 1 Never¬ 
theless, he endeavoured to guard against the worst conse¬ 
quences of his method by laying down some practical rules 
of interpretation. Like Augustine before him, and Thomas 
Aquinas after, he urgently insisted that due regard must be 
paid to the historical, literal meaning of Scripture. “I most 
earnestly entreat every one who raises his mind to the spiritual 
meaning not to fail in reverence for the history.” 2 He con¬ 
stantly warns his readers against excess of allegorizing, and 
says that he who persistently neglects the obvious sense in 
the attempt to discover a deeper, is apt to find in the end no 
sense at all. 3 His own practice he describes as follows: “ First 
we lay the foundations in the history; then by pursuing a 
typical sense we erect an intellectual edifice to be a stronghold 
of faith; and, lastly, by the grace of moral instruction, we 
as it were paint the fabric with fair colours.” 4 And in 
those passages of the Magna Moralia , which have been fully 
worked out, we observe that he has been most careful to 
develop what seemed to him to be the direct primary meaning 

non semper unam eandemque rem significare credatur.” Thus the words 
“sun,” “lion,” “ox,” maybe understood in a good or a bad sense (Horn, in 
Ezech. ii. 7, § 1; compare Mor. v. 41). Sometimes Gregory gives three mean¬ 
ings to one word (< e.g . “somnus,” Mor. v. 54), sometimes as many as five 
(e.g. “ herba,” Mor. xxix. 52). His explanations of the typical significance of 
Old Testament characters are equally uncertain (e.g. in Horn, in Ezech. i. 6 , § 3, 
Isaac represents God, Jacob the Gentiles, and Esau the Jews; but in Mor. 
xxxv. 26 Isaac typifies the Jewish people, and Jacob Christ; elsewhere Isaac is 
a type of Christ). In giving his allegorical explanations, however, Gregory 
had no wish to dogmatize, but was ready to submit to the judgment of any 
who were better informed (Mor. xxx. 81). Yet his method has injuriously 
affected the value of his comments on the Bible, particularly on the New 
Testament. In the Homilies on the Gospels he has frequently missed the 
most important and suggestive part of the teaching, in his anxiety to pass to a 
mystical interpretation. 

1 Epp. iii. 62. 

2 Mor. i. 56; of. Bom. in Ev. 40, § 1 ; Horn, in Ezech. i. 6 , § 7; ii. 3, 
§ 18 . 

3 Epp. v. 58a, § 4; Mor. xxi. 3; Horn, in Ezech. i. 8 , § 4. 

4 Epp* v. 53a, § 3. 
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of every part of the narrative. 1 Again, even in tlit^ allegorical 
interpretation Itself, ( !reg<*ry wan anxious to !«" mere 

fancy and caprice. He ruled that every interpretation of the 
symholiral language of Scripture must he in harmony v it h 
Beripturo itsidf, in its other parts, mid with the terugnt/.od 
doctrines of the Hhurrh.® .Any principle that was based »»4 r l\ 
on tlm unsupported allegorical explanation of a Biblical passs,;*' 
was open to the imputation of heresy. The Bible itself and fh ' 
Fathers were to he the Baits of the mummey of an expositor, 

It. should, perhaps, he added that the allegorical method of 
(1 regory was the method of his time. Only the theologian * 
of the Antiochene school had emancipated them adves, in 
some extent, from the tradition. In the We 4 allegory \ui 
the fashioin and a sober exegesis on it grammstieo hi Uorieal 
basis was praetieally unknown. Before Uregmy, .\u matiae 
hud taught a fourfold sense of Scripture; and after him ?lie 
doctors maintained a threefold {Busehaniu K a hunt. M 

(Atpnnas), a sevenfold (Angelina of Bu\rml), an ndulMtl 

(< hit* of (Jinny), and even an infmitt' sense of' Seupf ttte i V.■! n » 
Krigenn). Nor was this fondness fur allegory o»niiiin| t»* Be* 
theologians. The tedious \\ ork of Marti, tun tapella .upp!: 
us v it It a notable in Sams* of its tier in s.-unlar hmraf no \ id 
the immense popularity of this \\oil and of tie* 1/ * / » 1 1 t % 

during the Middle Ago i, i an itteonfro\eitiM** proof it f t h* 
attractiveness of the method. 

I will conclude till i exposition of I if rg, 4 \ * i !.dun a 
about Holy Scripture by referring to a pnet mal otnfi««i, .a, 

uliieli he Iris pm fitly insists. Jm>f as Atigintine had Umds 

1 OemeanmUh, howrOT, Ojv^ny 4* U) n m 1 *, * . .* !t *4* ! a-ra! 

oa f In* I'roisiitl tlrnt the %v.»ot'4 ii i filin' tree I %\ r <ih /a l & 4 > .j.e i {i< f * 

tliiit tlug convoy «STMji*n*a > ieB tfvn O'pp. v, SSi, \ ;j, \f *% , u fa.*,•* %\ tp. - 
tii4iii|Hiro4 nil IhrMii^h In , I ammtsil^ry on Jo!* to in-* inea l , ’ , , p., •/, ^ \ 

the jniclieiU t’imritctrr i»! !Uv h,*.»K. 

1 vuit, HU, t! t uniwt, t fliini, )<> t»Ji a* a f\,e e ,, g - s >, « 

Moral nr thmh^inil, \%a j »h-m* .1 In tiivga;- *, 4«H f ? | ,« o-.c *. t * j 

nil ikitetforusit infcr|irr!af* s a §n f »^‘ isi .Vapiao i'ln- S ' ; . 

Iw ft ill inoa f o th Sri* «J> pax., C i;., UUi ’* !, , »;n'h ,ua S, *■ . ; . 

iiU|«j»t*rfet| hv rchavnrr i t * *. ■ i a: . t iinie- I< 40 t * , *■ | J ^ •; , , j 

Hcrifiture, hut not hv lu^mannt-. it in -o ,4 o> * ** i* n 

j»nihiU4n, h«*iA«ncr 4 I ha! S', n \ * > ;ui* I « nSv.; <. » , ‘ . > j a 

rioiittrti ill hin a $.;n c < j j.e coco; . f * IS, . :i 

connexion wsih the Al« i*\ .> a?, tloni 4? a > Al * m s ^ - . p 
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that love of the Bible is the indispensable condition of under- 
standing the Bible, so Gregory is never weary of rt‘jn*a!in;^ that 
God's Word appeals to character rather than to intellert. To 
gain and retain a knowledge of Scripture u man must have tlm 
spirit of Scripture: he learns according as he lives, *' We hear 
the words of God if we aei upon them/' 1 Hence those alone 
can discern the mysteries who ardently desire to know more, 
of God and to become more useful to their tellownuen. It 
is the light of love ahum—4he double love of God and of man — 
which illumines the shades of human dulnessd ll is obedience 
to God's commands that gives insight. Amt Gregory adds 
that when those who are thus trained in habits of obedience 
and reverential study are culled upon to expound the mysteries 
to others, a special measure of I hvine assistance is given them 
for the sake of their hearers. 11 And, if in their explanations 
these teachers sometimes err, yet, inasmuch us their object is 
“the edification of charity,” their words are still tin* words of 
God; since “throughout Scripture God speaks to us only for 
this purpose, that He may lead us to the love of Himself and 
of our neighbour.” 4 


Section H.—The Dikitiunk ok Got*. 

Gregory's doctrine of God it* derived almost entirely from 
Augustine, though the more strictly philosophical purls of 
Augustine's theory are barely touched. It seems as if 
Gregory failed to appreciate those fruitful ideas of his 
favourite master, which were afterwards developed by the 
Schoolmen, and which reappear in another form in Leibnitz 
and Bishop Butler. He had no love for philosophical abstrac¬ 
tions, and no time for tracing out the subtleties of Neoplatonic 
dialectic. Hence he reproduces Augustine's couduaiuns in u 
superficial way, winch appears to indicate that lie never 
thoroughly mastered the process by which they were arrived 
at. Gregory's doctrine of God may therefore be described 

1 Horn, in Rmh, l 10, § 20; Mar. I B ll; vt 12; xv. n ; ixii. H, 0, 

28 Mor, vi. 12: “ Tcnubran hobotuUiniH illuhtrat oculu« mvatbu" ihmk in 
Emch. i. 0, § 10; L 7, § 8; Jlvm. in Mv. 20, § L 

3 Horn, in Much, ii. 2 , § 1. 

4 IbuL 1 10, § 14. 
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n ’ nii unsrimt ifir rolhvt mu of Au*j;ustininn opinions : ill-<1 ml 
au<l un;trram*r4, yrt ^oml rnmtyh tu satisfy thr intrllrrtual 
rnuiiiya of an un-mimt ifir ui*r. Hit* follow in*' in a .summary 
of lit 1 ' trarhini' mi i Si is suhjrrt, 

77m* lUi^art i[f f»W. w, fsial in Urroory no formal 
at inapt tu ptovr thr rustrnrr of <io*l. Ktmh tlmmmstrations 
hum ihmr proprr platv in Krholastir philosophy ; in tin* mi\ tIt 
tvnfiiry thry writ* nmthm tlnnamlnl imr nupplird. Nrvrr 
tln*h s in his ivmiino nf thr I.atin Fathom, ntul part irulurly 
of Aujusfiiua (* rr; .n*ry luul rotim nrtoss Mrus aiul uroumrnts 
whirh hr «irrationally rnproitims, though with litth* lo*prul 

juvri’iion. 

tint* nf fltr.ir was thr oh! btfrrritrr from tlm works of 
rival ion hi thr r\i:4rftrt* of a (Yrator. Thr works of munition, 
wlaii rotr>i‘lon**h nr** ways to thr f’rrulor. For whrn wr si* 
tip' Ihiny ' that arr imnir wr mlntin* thr powrr of tin* Mukrr." 
Tht*:*. thouyh wr rauiiot a .4 yrt arr i «o<l Uimsrlf, “ wr takr a 
atrji towanh thr vision * if Him wlrm wr routmnplatr Him in 
I hr wmntrrful thiuys Hr lias tumlr.'* Thiottyh tin* ohjrrtn 
whirh wr \irw wr yrt nu intimation of thr mystrry that is 
rojuvalrti, 1 

Hr itlo s this " pK v .iro-fh« oloihral arrummit whirh < Hr* any 
roiiM M*airr!\ ha\ *• o\n Jo. Tvt .0 prr i.'.friilly tlors it orrur 
in 1 hr wiitiuv 1 *f 1 hr I in * front Tml ulhan tlow nw 11,r*Is 
(tiv a*»ry mv i .utmlrw m Itirh w a 1 ‘myyr Uni to him hv tin* at* rttllnl 
** outoFfoitiil aryumruf " of Atraoimh This famous itryitmrttT 
in it •* 4 riiiih t»rr m*1 v tIt*i it «4 at trinjif to jvpriwluro, Hits 
mtirh # huwrvrr, hr itn! insist «»j» fhat thr notion of ( UhI in 
hiniint iiji with X hr notion of man's spiritual nufurr; that 
arIf unaly*'ia 4 im|u »r.n tin* tfrtly; ilia! thr rommamh IVw#i 
mnv?»U\ i . thr atfv.it roiiil tu (huh Hill rraM>)iti)^ is nanr what 
a.'i follow i Main h) thr Fall, hmity haiiialinl from HiinnUnr, 
!*»•»? th*- h.'ht of thr iitvinMr, aint ga\r himsrlf rntirrly to tin? 
lovr of tin* vi uhh* “ rmiMr 1111y lotiivr to n 11|avTitnni tin* tin 
arm fvaltlrn ot tin* ajniit, lit* knrw only mrh thtnys a t ruuhi 
hi! j«i;rrn I ’4 fhroli ’ll thr vftMtn Hi » vmn Hi 11 It 1 hrramr rarual 
mill nhri'u ami rouM think on!) ot what rouh[ ho pn* »«’Utml 
ill lioilily nnapr v amt lakr pirn .tor only in thr vi.uhlr 11 ml 
palpilhlr, tin* thilius ot : vn r raim* to hr rrpaitlnl ail 

* k # ■. « v * 1 1 , I <, . i tlui, v, aa. 
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the only realities, and God, who could not he perceived by the 
senses, was no longer feared or even believed in. In a word, 
man became absorbed in the outward world of sense, and the 
result was atheism. 1 How, from this depth of materialism and 
irreligion man, says Gregory, is to be rescued by the method of 
introspection. Let him analyze his own constitution; let him 
meditate on the fact of self-consciousness; and by consideration 
of his own inward nature let him rise to the idea of God. Man 
consists of body and soul, visible and invisible, palpable and 
impalpable. Which of these is the true reality? Surely the 
soul; for the soul gives life to the body and enables it to 
discharge its functions: it sees through the eyes, hears through 
the ears, smells through the nostrils, tastes through the mouth, 
touches through all the members; and inasmuch as the body 
is entirely dependent on it, we inay say that the soul enables 
the body to exist as a body. The soul, then, is higher in the 
scale of being than the body which is subject to it: the invisible 
triumphs over the visible, spirit over matter. Thus man dis¬ 
covers that there are other and higher existences than those 
which he sees and feels. The idea of the soul shatters his 
materialism. A way of escape is opened to him from the world 
of sense, and he enters the world of the spirit. And now let 
him take a further step. Let him thrust aside entirely all 
corporeal forms and images, and concentrate his attention on 
the soul itself. The soul, as he knows, gives life to the body; 
but the soul does not derive that life from itself. The life of 
the soul is, after all, only “vita vivificata” and flows into it 
from a Higher Source, “ vita vivificans.” As the body receives 
its life from the soul, so the soul receives its life from the Soul 
of Souls, the Source of Life, God. Thus as the corporeal ex¬ 
istence depends on the spiritual existence, so the lower spiritual 
existence depends on the higher spiritual existence, and the 
being of the soul implies and involves the being of God. 2 

The same conclusion is reached if the imperfection of the 
soul be considered. The soul, being incorporate with the body, 
partakes of bodily defects and limitations. Its characteristic is 
mutability. But when the mind considers this mutability of 
the soul, it is irresistibly compelled to seek further until it can 

1 Mor. V. 61; xv. 52 ; xvi. 12. 

* Ibid . xv. 52; Horn, in Esech . ii. 5, §§ 8, 9. 
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rest in the idea of a “ Substance of eternal unchangeableness, 
which is always the same, everywhere present, everywhere 
invisible, everywhere whole, everywhere incomprehensible; 
which is perceived by the longing mind without being seen, 
which is heard without uncertainty, which is taken in without 
motion, which is touched without body, which is held without 
place.” This unchangeable “ Substance ” is God, and thus once 
more the consideration of the human soul opens the way to the 
Supreme . 1 

Such, in effect, is Gregory’s argument for the existence of 
God, based on the idea of the spiritual nature of man. The 
reasoning is loose and logically faulty, but the general principle, 
that God’s chief witness is the human spirit, is a sound one. 
Gregory calls his argument the “ Stair of Thought”—Scala 
Considerationis. He says that the first step is taken when the 
soul collects itself within itself: the second step is taken when 
it considers what its nature is when so collected: the third step 
is taken when it rises above itself and subjects itself to the 
intent contemplation of its invisible Maker . 2 

The Comprehensibility of God . Augustine, in attempting to 
apprehend philosophically the idea of God, had been compelled by 
his reasoning to regard Him as indefinable Essence, of which we 
can only say what It is not. And this Platonic assertion of the 
impossibility of determining the nature of God is repeated by 
Gregory. The human mind, he says, cannot apprehend what the 
Divine Substance is: it can recognize only what It is not . 3 God, 
in the loftiness of His majesty, is hidden from our eyes ; He only 
vouchsafes us some passing glimpses of Himself, to stimulate 
our faith and our desire for Him . 4 Hence man’s knowledge of 
God is only relative and conditional. In making this point 
clear, Gregory distinguishes three kinds of knowledge . 5 The 
first is knowledge of God’s Essence, the knowledge with which 
God knows Himself. The second is knowledge of God’s Nature, 
of God revealed as fully as it is possible for the Infinite to 
be revealed to the finite. The third is knowledge of God 
by semblances, figures, and comprehensible images. The first 
kind of knowledge is called knowledge of the essence of 

2 Horn, in EzecJi. ii. 5, § 9. 

4 Mor. xvi, 33. 

5 Ibid. x. 13-15 ; xviii. 88-93. 


1 Mor. v. 62. 
3 Mor. v. 62. 
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uneireumseribrd Light; the uuI is Utt* w M/sr *a the bright¬ 

ness of tin* Li^ht; tin* third is kfm«lrd<v of tM n s-iion 
of the Light. The first kin! i • rd b\ tod a.» no; the 

soroud, being tin 1 2 1 1 i1 n*t knew l*^M*’ 1* ! *oo bn* or* a ted 
beings, is possessed by the .ingel» ami 1 <!*' ••■■I p:ri: ; tie* mint 
belongs to the ordinary man. 1H tie* pmvn* of e mmsupSamug 
indeed, man may rise abo\e this Hue t ; : !h v ot kn»«vHng ton! 
through images, anti may behold Him hi Hi* Nature, i hut in, 
as He manifest * Himself direef h b* He* finite in* h r landing. 
But no man eait ever gel to know ss hut t »od is in the reality ot 
His Kssenee, that is, know Him as He limn > Hue »df. Henre 
our knowledge of Clod ran ne\er be nde guile to Hi* aef ual 
Being. For w hut ever we know of the biidmir a of 11 i.-s 
greatness is beneath Him; and the m*u*e \a- nna one that vw 
comprehend His power, the further un.n ate ur lo*m knowing 
Iliim For although our mind be imii da up on b, *M yet it i, 
irattsremled by the immensity of His -rentmo , i n \\ m-m wo 
know something in part, when we fort that «r me un iblr m 
know Him worthily/* 1 Full, Hern ,h * m hmab 1 r of fMd 
may be impertWb it in trusnuuih) so tai as ts :e ( r \\ * Imov 
(uni bemuse He deigns to know its/ 1 and io< iL 1 LurtMf m mg 
if not fully, yet truly. He dors u*«t " p t “ m a , Mg \» « Hr 
u whispers/' in that, 41 though He *b nm ALL mT d I Urn 
self, yet somewhat of Him elf Hr d»< *. j< u'h t * m* tmi.d if 
mun/ Ml Though we, see not fin* I H)a n 4 s '. mi v, mu;, e 
the brightness of the Light, and that m r« i r M r jg. 

If human thought, then, eautio; eoiig nd o d *» h mneh b ■ s 

ean human language mpn\ s what lie i , t .> r , Lb* An *u 

tine, doubts whether any j*o ime nth? w en .i > ,. ■? ugs ; t b<: e m 
he literally true, “ For fie h .peal, » <d j mg the .on or. mb ed 
spirit of the rueireumseribed, the ematur « * I* tM «’r* a I, the 
temporal of the Fderuul, the mumble ig :h ( r Inr.goiiih, the 
umrtal c»f the b^rn'koner. Man i . j4a*. ed in d o'ljo* 1 * ^ mid 
knows nut the inward Light ns it irally is \u 1 *• brief-i*g if 
he would speak of Kternity, la* is Uk** a Mind i^sm »b e.»u? omg 
about the light/* 1 Stirling then. i. umtiM b-n ,oLg..w 

1 Mur , xxvli, U, » M, n. 4s , % :.\t, > r. i vi t % -, i js, % ui. 

UU-41; xiili, 8U; xxiv, W; lh*m, m Rtii-h, i. r t p, ^ st 

2 Mtu\ xxiv, III, J I/.,.; a mg id,, 

4 Ibid, xxvia OT. 
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of (Unis greatness/ •* For almost everything that is said of 
Utnl is unworthy, for the very reason that it is capable of being 
suitl,'*“ lienee the anthropomorphic and anihropopalhio ex¬ 
pressions which oertir in Seripturu arc nut to he understood 
literally/ 1 They are only figures the rungs of a ladder, as it 
were, hy which the mind may rise tip to the contemplation 
of spiritual mysteries. 1 In tin*. Table (Jod deigns to use our 
language, that we. may apprehend somewhat of His doings/' 
As Uiegury says very beautifully, u Our fbamrnly Father talks 
stammeringly to us, His little children, that so He may make 
His meaning understood/* n 

Thr XifOin *>n<l JUrii^aifs 0 / thul. In dialling with the 
Nature and Attributes of ( u»d, (Gregory ouee more follows 
A trot tine in taking tor his starting point the notion of Essentia, 
or Absolute Teiitg, Of Oud alone ran it be said that. 11K IS. 
Otvgory, however, is eareful to explain what he. means by this 
phrase. He had no intention uf asserting, like tin* pantheistic 
mystics of later times, that nothing except (hui has real 
existence. On the contrary, he admits that all rivaled things 
have a being of a sort. 1 #ut he maintains that. if is only a 
seenmlan brims one which they neither owe to themselves nor 
maintain in fleam,eke«, hut w hieh they derive entirely from 
A lea lea. Tie* only pi imam , self e\i S »*nt Teing, the sole 
Oil nil of all I ho \ ariom; form i of r x i knee, is < h*tl. And in 
this nrv it may truly he said that Uod almie IS. u If IH one 
thing," wutes Oiegoiw, " to he, and it is another thing to he 
I admit ily ; it is one thing to hi* mutably, and another thing fo 
he immutably, For all things have being, hut they have not. 
January being, because they do not mthstsf in themselves, ami 
except the) wore maintained by the hand of a Otnenior, they 
could m»f he ui nil All thing* mtbsisf in Him hy Whom they 
wetc created. S*» t too, the things that live do nut owe their ltie 
to tlirimiehe g and the lifeless things uitich are moved are not 

S .1 jWr, i 1 1 1 , liU!. *t '|, 

1 ibui, IS. 

4 tOrcmm ftr iu.s-il;. * -mm.-Hl i i *ii .;Uch Sm* «■.*/. M**f, ii, 

H I’g Is, m, I. J » MV, VC*; i\ IS, IS,-IS ; %, M; \e -II, M; xiv. fcl; xvi, -IV ; 

sail, '.l, »K *\ *i ; x %. »«S, 1 l, x%;u. SS , ws. IS; \\\n. V, U ; %\\%. I. 

* 11 / 3 * 1 , X%. ini, 

* itui. ill. 4. 

* I Sri, %i%, 14. 
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brought into motion by their own impulse. But He moves all 
things. Who quickens some things into life, and preserves the 
things that are not quickened, arranging them in a wonderful 
order down to the lowest in the scale of being. For all things were 
made out of nothing, and their being would return into nothing, 
unless the Author of all things maintained and governed it. 
Hence all created things can neither subsist nor move of them¬ 
selves. They subsist only in so far as they have obtained that 
they should be; they move only in so far as they are disposed 
by a hidden impulse .” 1 God, then, is self-existent Being, the 
First Cause of all existence and life and motion. With Him 
alone is “ verum esse ” 2 3 

How, this Divine Essentia, being the highest and most com¬ 
plete form of being, is simple. Therefore, says Gregory (still 
following Augustine), we cannot separate God’s Attributes from 
His Nature, and regard them as something manifold and con¬ 
tingent which He has in addition to His Nature and distinct 
from it. On the contrary, the Attributes of God form a 
whole which is identical with the Essence of God. With Him, 
subject and predicate are one and the same thing. Or, as 
Gregory expresses it: “God is that which He hath. For He 
hath eternity, and yet He is Himself Eternity. He hath light, 
and yet He is Himself His own Light. He hath brightness, 
and yet He is Himself His own Brightness. And, therefore, in 
Him it is not one thing to be and another thing to have .” 8 
Thus, for example, we may say of a man that he is, and also 
that he is wise, and also that he is strong; but the strength of 
man is not identical with the wisdom of man, and neither the 
strength nor the wisdom is identical with his being. “ But to 
the simple nature of Deity it is not one thing to be and another 
thing to be wise, nor one thing to be wise and another thing to 
be strong, for His strength is identically the same as His 
wisdom, and His wisdom is identically the same as his Essence .” 4 
Hence the so-called Attributes of God are but the human modes 

1 Mor. xvi. 45. 

2 Gregory speaks of God as “ Causa causarum,” “ Vita viventium,” “ Eatio 
rationabilium creaturarum ” (Mor. xxx. 17), and points out that since God 
alone is true Being, therefore man has being only in God and, to leave Him is 
to tend to not-being (Mor. xii. 9; xiii. 9 ; xiv. 22; xvii. 10, etc.). 

3 Ibid. xvi. 54. 4 Ibid. xvii. 46; cf. xviii. 81. 
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of expressing the relation of the simple, Essence of Deity to time 
uuti space, things and persons. But in the midst of nil relations, 

(hni Himself remains one ami self-identical. 1 

The Metaphysical Attributes of God are deduced from the 
notion of Simple Being. Thus, Gregory argues, if God is 
Supreme, Being, He must he /mm nibble. u For He alone truly 
is who ah me unchangeably continues. Everything whieh is 
now in one way and now in another, is near to nut-being. 
For it cannot continue in its state, and, since by lapse of 
time it U being changed from what it was, it in a manner 
approaches not being.’' u But with God, to BE is to continue 
without change neither reusing to be what lie was, nor 
beginning to he what He was not. 11 His Being is “ essential, 11 
not ’• accidental ; and essential Being eanuot sutler change, 4 
Bat in the next place,, if (Jod is immutable, He must nueem 
am ih also he Ft* For simple unchangeable Being can 

!u\e no past or future. It is one everlasting present, in whieh 
Time hi swallowed tip. Gregory here, takes occasion to dis- 
tiigpit T between the eternity of God and the eternity of angels 
und men. The latter eternity, he explains, is only a spurious 
kind of eternity. For although human and angelic existences 
June no end, tlmy have, newrthele x a beginning in time. But 
G..d, who i . truly e!» real, ha : neither beginning nor end, before 
or aft-r He aiiipi> t .. " Stretch thine eye inti* eternity, that 

t!e*u maw ,f ;.n* God, either when He. begins to he or how 
far lb- w ill continue. There D no boismiary anywhere above, 
iirmewr He begius not to be; no btmmlary anywhere below, 
brnume be reuses Uot to beh* *' 

» in /*Vo X, a, t» t § til; M t inmignmies Ivisi, *|uiu whimel Ifot tUummltiu 
i- (i i i » a, im %uinU' %strf, «pa miinei, n% virtate nrwU guii hiclieat rronlit. 
3 ,., 4< , {f :" *U mGs«*. .soira! * sen * .eliiilaCsfasne ui ifctlmiuBtmro taiiWfatWin 
s- ,Ut I „• of aH ■ i r> a.’iCHill, iifa*4« Iitiii Il4tu0o tlumuttt, liint unit 

f . 4-' maJiDm uthi <-*■ 5i*3 >'t 1 1 4*-t i n.nl IJ 4 * 114 ilinsfliUltfi lU'ijinuU 

j ti ,, , , *, *,. |e*?o in .rnei.-r .«* *4tii> liuiiifilati»»iie muOthilm <Uti 

|. u . t mi.,., Site i n! ,W' ’.el Uoroisi Her re, nme ro^it ut itmum virinnitutliim 

t|\ f 'ii j i %i>' t, if ;«• e,t 4r. .aiiflUrr operatur 4t s amiliu imaginm nthi 

itr. .flij.l *; I »« .. 1 , ,11 » I *>}•'. ,n»- *" ?, I‘t fii 4 r*e tulU.'i lot." 

’ SI ?, i on. '•!. 

* ii m 5 n / Si\ I v, ;} V- *, * f. \1> i . I*.X 

* || , i)1(i 'i *• |r. » i; *rC;Si,c a, i jvif t|me nil t-% juunUmli wul 

|m* nj ton n i * * ul,“ 

. i ; 4 . ;; jo. * Sf *i 7.0. VS : I »e *| sl “ i.a*- **! iiitiii leliiiiOi it, tlfnliuu 

i» S. i r| .ini is.* *4' » , ■ a a * *i .o i i j . * ? niU| * | aar n*u|»4i* inetpitur, 
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Once more, if Simple Being is unsusceptible of limitation 
in point of time, so also it can suffer no limitation in respect 
of space. God cannot fall under either of the categories. 
Space and time exist through Him, but not for Him; since no 
bounds can be set to essential Being. “ Within Him all things 
are bound together, but He is extended round all things with¬ 
out space, and is spread abroad without place .” 1 From this it 
follows that God is Omnipresent. “ He Himself, one and the 
same, abides within all things and without all things, above all 
things and below all things. He is above in virtue of His 
power, and below in virtue of His upholding. He is without 
by His immensity, and within by His subtlety. He rules 
from on high; He contains from below. He encompasses 
without; He penetrates within. He does not abide by one part 
above and by another part below, or by one part without and 
by another part within; but one and the same, and wholly 
everywhere, He sustains in ruling and rules in sustaining, 
penetrates in encompassing and encompasses in penetrating. 
Whence He rules from above, thence he sustains from below, 
and whence He enfolds from without, thence He fills from 
within. He rules from above without disquietude, and sustains 
from below without effort. He penetrates without attenuation, 
and encompasses without expansion. So He is both high and 
low without place, wide without breadth, subtle without 
rarity.” 2 

Further, inasmuch as God is the Author and Sustainer of 
every kind of existence, the Cause of all motion and the Giver 
of all life, it is clear that nothing can happen without His 
disposition. Wholly present at all times in every part of 
creation. He sustains and rules it all, even in its minutest 
details, with absolute power . 8 Hence God is Omnipotent , 4 And 

tempore finite, dum intra sinus sui latitudinem format, aotornitas dovorat. 
Cuius nimirum immensitas, quia ultra citraque supor nos tonditur, sine 
inclioatione et termino eius aeternum esse dilatatur; eiquo noo transacta 
praetereunt, nec adhuc ventura, quasi quae non appareant, dosunt, quia is 
qui semper esse babet, cuncta sibi praesentia conspicit; cumquo aspiciondo 
post et ante non tenditur, nulla intuitus mutationo variate,” Cf. Mor. ii. 34; 
xvi. 55; xxiii. 35. 

1 Mor. xxvii. 10. 

2 Ibid. ii. 20; of. xvi. 38; Horn, in Ezech. i. 8, § 16; ii. 5, § 11. 

3 Mot. xxvii. 35. 4 Mor. xvi, 12. 
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aim inasmuch as I In is eternally present in all things, pene~ 
itiny and eneompassiny them, it is dear that there, is nothing 
which He ran Ik* iynorant. “ For the morn unehanyeubly 
inns the rtrrnal Liyht, which is (b»d, the more piereinyly duns 
sen. And It; is neither ignorant of what is hid, because It 
amt rat ns all things; imr dues It forint what It has penetrated, 
•cause 11 endures unehanyeahte.” 1 Thus tied is also ihnnG 
rV///, Nothing tliat exists nan escape, Him, for, as August inn 
ai already pointed out, Uud dons not see things because they 
hat, hut thiny’* exist simply and solely because (bid sees 
em.' 1 Omnipotence and omniscience, then, must both be pre 
rated of Simple briny, which is (huh Tlumyh here uyttin 
reyory is careful to remind ns that miyht and wisdom cannot 

* separated front (tod's Nature as rout inyent phenomena, since 
ey are each of them identical with His Hssenre, which t; 
d-aloiti and Miyht, ‘* What wonder if we null tlie Maker of 
it* wi in wise, whom we know to be Wisdom Itself \ Or w hat 
under if He he called miyhty, whorn every one knows to be 
hyhtmeas Itself { M ;l 

With the Moral Attributes of (hid Oreyury dca! , lr, » 
l!y. He accept s Anyas! dm’ t ideal if io;ti am of the Sumnmm 
,e>e with Sumtuum Hoimm, l>’arltiny that j u 4 a, all the 
rut ' ef e\i :**?!,-«• are domed fiom the f natter, .o alt the 
riit; of »auu[tte » priny front the hitter. TTii i Supreme 
o» a lue < i > and uuehan # *;tble, To item, indeed, Oud iua\ 
*pear t * 1 \. i ry . At * ate t into He enema harsh, a! attullnr 
me merciful, I‘mt Hus i . an illusion produced by human 
iti! ability, Only in t he ihici-dif * *f < »ur limit I n does t lod ehuttye. 
ie 11intself remains CMitsiaiit like the mudiyht ; for the name 
tttltyitl appears harsh to weak eyes, but to amind eyes soft and 
*nf led !Ienee all moral pri*dicatei arc property Juiipplirable 

* t b*d. To speak of Him, for instance, tut attyry or eompu * 
oii i,!e it to apply tejnH derived from purely human ytialtltei 
i Olte ill mSfotu t he sv «|t|alif ieS do not e\ fit, At bell stfcli 
Mfdii !i,i\e only a rela!tve ttteaniuy, They are step-t !*\ 
hmh we in y m ami up n* |Ste ttitehanye dde (bid, and ** 

* ns It , , t *e„.i S 

9 /'?*;-#. i el " „•? /in!, is u in <• 

i4<sC.'.sr smijI, * !:!■>-» ,-Ss! %i t iC -.a 
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One showing jealousy without jealousy, One wroth without 
anger, One repentant without sorrow or repentance, One full 
of commiseration without heart of pity, foreknowing without 
foresight .” 1 In beneficence and severity, in justice and mercy, 
God is one and the same, and these predicates express our 
estimate of and relation to Him, rather than attributes existing 
in Himself. 

The Trinity. The doctrine of the Trinity in its most essential 
features had been settled by the controversies of the fourth and 
fifth centuries, and Gregory does little more than allude to it 
as one of the established articles of the Christian faith. He 
repeats the orthodox proposition of the Three Persons and the 
One Substance, alleging in proof of the doctrine the case of Abra¬ 
ham, who was visited by three persons, but saluted only one . 2 
He further teaches that the Divine Substance of the Trinity is 
incapable of partition or change, diminution or increase . 8 In 
respect of the relation of the Three Persons to one another, 
Gregory says: “ Our Lord asserts that He shows plainly of the 
Father, because, through the appearance of His majesty that 
was then manifested, He shows both how He springs from the 
Father being yet equal with Him, and how the Spirit of both 
proceeds coeternal with both. For we shall then see clearly 
how That which is by origin is not subsequent to That from 
which It springs, and how He who is produced by procession 
is not preceded by Those from whom He proceeds. We shall 
then see clearly both how the One is divisibly Three and 
the Three are indivisibly One.” 4 Thus the consubstantiality, 
coeternity, and coequality of the Three Persons are maintained. 
As we have already noticed, Gregory teaches that the doctrine 
of the Trinity is to be found not only in the Hew Testament 
but also in the Old , 5 though he admits that the majority of the 
Jews were in ignorance of it . 6 He also adopts Augustine’s view 
that the Divine operations of Creation and of Providence are to 
be attributed, not solely to one or other of the Three Persons, 

1 Mor. xx. 63. 

2 Horn, in Ev. 17, § 3; Ejgjg. ii. 50: “ Ille quippe in tribus angelis unum 
salutans Trinitatis subsistentias unius substantiae esse declaravit.” 

3 Horn, in Ezech. ii. 9, § 9. 

4 Mor. xxx. 17; cf. Horn, in Ev. 24, § 4. 

5 Mor. xxix. 70; Horn, in Ezech. ii. 4, §§ 4, 7; ii. 9, § 11. 

6 Horn, in Ezech . ii. 4, § 9. 
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but to tho Triune Cod, 1 At the same time, his statements 

respecting tho Personality of the Son and the Spirit are clear. 
His doctrine, moreover, is entirely free from the taint of tho 
older suhordinaf ionism, 

77m HWk of (rotl in ('/ration, In dealing with the work of 
Uod in Creation—tho wonder and beauty of which he eloquently 
chiHoriboB a “—(Jro^ory explicitly rejects the dualistie theory of 
the Maniehueuus,' 4 and maintains the orthodox doctrine of the 
creation of all things by Cod out of nothing. 4 The precise 
meaning of Nihil, lmwe\or, he makes no attempt to define. In 
criticizing the Mosaic account he objects to the interpretation 
which would postulate a series of new creations on successive 
days. 6 He regards the first chapter of Cenesis rather as the 
account of the gradual shaping of formless matter, which was 
itself ereuted by Cod, first and once for all, out of nothing, by 

1 //**!«. m tl,ucU, ii, U, § 0. Vet 11regery ah.n rrfern tu the aptsend agtmc.y e£ 
the \V»if*l isi t‘t’erttieii (Mw. ix. 75). 

? Hen t\tj, vi, IH. 

5 A/or. soexil, 17. 

1 limi , iv. H; CM ; \U, -IS. 

* f?*id, xx\u, !t»: ** quippn snh >lnulia lamul rreata eat, setl nimut 

upeelea feritmlti ie*si r a, et qu>4 Mtuul evditit pet* mtlnisudnun material iu>u 
iSimil uppamd per ^peeunn Cum eniniaimut furtum nmlum termqun 

dr'senhiiur,-iimul ->pitCaha a!<pie r»trp>*ralm, -amul quidquid ite eertu nritur, 
jii.uut fiiefma queiqm I de pt\4mn?ur iudieutur. Sol qnippe, lima ut. 

?>id«ru qua’!■ • die m e .«•! * he la p«-i hihent nr, a«nt quod quarto die prueemul in 
rspeeie print < die iii v <% h -amSautm rvdit*t per r tndif h l *rimu die areata 
terra dteilut, *4 terliM ui hirsts roudint, <‘t runeta temie urettftn denari huntur; 
pi d h»te *pt*nl die telle* on in n|« * ie pr^liilit, itimirum pi mo din in Iprm de qua 
eiliitn lerrae .«i|t-nt4Sitlft fuit. I fine eat quod Mnyiwn dlriliuato 

per ilim% atii||ii!ns eendm* «*i?ttdm retnh£*et tmsieii idiiiul omnia areata nuhjumdt, 

; fain# mtni rwlt ft ymindu rmilnr mint in dir tpui 

ftnl ihnmnm r*v!nm ft tmnm t * i * *a«* vu*julium mjm, tmieqimm in ini nr in 
tfrrn t twinfm»iu* : rf*jn**m*. entiii dlvenda itlntnia rreatum emdtnn 

nt terrttiit, iiisu!lnfi4 ti«rlmin*|tie tmfmvemi, tiune uim die facta inanifeiitat, 
Ui liquid^ ledeiefelivi qiUel rfeattim *4ililin fillfUtt pur lililmtiaitiiim exntitit, 

f|iittiu%Cs ie-it 'iiiunl per r ;pr»'i«*m |»r*4‘ojtnit. fOtie Itlin qu<«|Un aeriptum net ; 
("ii-siif tnm «> f m smmj, ttd iwtttfittrm hfi emtvil ilium , 

nmt 9 f it la fn t! / f !ian 4 «s / > sf res, Keinlittii eiiliu Kvii faetu, <!<• aerlbltur, et iutu 
It*title snii'senliei **?. ic,ann perhilwaur. Smt qilill eS AdtMt latere pmeul duliin 
feiiiiiiA eirtl |*i er.vnmi, in lU-» lain r snputattif per Huhatautlam a «|Ue fuerat 
pr*.4iieeintii pr.f t, tniiun f ^fciideoirn tanirii haee efc In minimis puiwummi, ut 
ex inii4iiiii'?i tn.ip-fA Iferha imiti |«** rum rreiitur, iteedum in ilia 

frurluft, stw'dam nui si-imu '!ie?:de ur, Inert \e**H ei etiam cum ton 

apimrut **l tjeimm, qui* i.inmmi inei .d *»«ut in r.uln h f.ulmUutia ♦plan 

lion ftiinnl j*r^4»nmt yr.t l^uy «ns in*:r**m -.d n*‘ 
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the fiat of His will. As he expresses it, “ the substance of 
things ” was created at once; but the “ outward form ” was not 
created at once. All things, so far as concerned their material 
substance, came into existence at one and the same time; but 
they received their several shapes and forms at different times. 
Thus, in the beginning God created the heaven and the earth , 
that is, in substance; but the forms were not produced simul¬ 
taneously ; for the sun, moon, and stars appeared on the fourth 
day, and the grass and trees on the third. Similarly, it is 
written: God created man in His own image . . . male and 
female created He them , although Eve was not yet made; 
which proves that the substance of man and woman was 
created at once, though their respective forms were developed 
at different times. Hence Gregory distinguishes between the 
original creation of matter, in which all things exist potentially, 
just as the fruit and seed exist potentially in the root of a 
plant; and the gradual evolution of this matter into the present 
world through successive periods of time. Gregory, however, 
does not explain what he understands by the Mosaic “days” 
Probably he interpreted the term merely in the sense of an 
indefinite space of time; though he may have followed Augus¬ 
tine in regarding the word merely as a symbol of the Divine 
order and arrangement without signifying strictly succession in 
time. 1 

The Work of God in Preservation . According to Gregory, 
the work of God in Creation is continued in His work of Pre¬ 
servation. Eor all things being created out of nothing, tend 
of their own nature to pass again into nothing, and are only 
kept in their state by the continuous intervention of the 
Creator. Unless God were every instant present in His uni¬ 
verse, the world would cease to exist. For the world is not a 
machine which will go without its maker, or a building which 
subsists when the architect has withdrawn. It exists only in 
God, and if deprived of His sustaining power would crumble 
into nothing. 2 Hence Gregory emphasizes the idea of Divine 

1 Mor. ii. 85: “ Cum Scriptura sacra temporaliter editis loquitur, dignum 
est ut verbis temporalibus utatur, quatenus condescendendo levet; et dura de 
aetemitate aliquid temporaliter narrat, assuetos temporalibus sensim ad aeterna 
trajiciat; segue bene nostris mentibus aeternitas incognita, dum verbis cognitis 
blanditur, infundat.” 
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Providence. God works continuously in every part of His 
rivalion, penetrating, upholding, and disposing all things, from 
the least to tin* greatest ; wholly present in every part, and, 
whiIn Himself remaining unmoved, ordering all things by the 
power of Ilia Nature . 1 * * * 5 Ah lie in sole Creator, so also is Ho 
sole i Jo writer, needing no assistance from any other; ami as He 
created all things well, so also does lie govern all things well, 
while He never forsakes tin* creation which He called into 
existences 1 

Titf R' htfimt <*/ (Uhl in Ei'ii, The old difficulty about the 
metaphysical nature and origin of evil, Gregory touches very 
.slightly. Here, as usual, he follows in the steps of Augustine, 
reiterating his opinions us to flu 1 unsnbstantiality of evil and its 
sub er\ietice to the will of (tod, though somewhat confusedly. 
His suit-nit*!!? t in iy bo sumiitari/.ed as follows. KvII has not, 
in the Maniclmemts teaeh, a self-subsisUmt being of its own. 
For alt true existence is derived from God, and is good. Evil, 
llirii, is the defeet of t‘\i Uenee, of good ; it is privation, un- 
substantiality* nothingness. “ Every sin, n says Gregory, “is 
without foundation ho'iiu r it has m» subsistence in its own 
milutv, Fore\il is without uibsfsure, 1H 1 1 however it exists, 
il m alw ws bound up in the nut me of t he good." a I low, then, 
ran it bo md of 1 i* >d f h.n He " nvate 1 “ r\ il t t Iregory ex plains 
lh n, float *h God i . n«4 lln ( Amlmr uf He is the Author 

of n;Uri«\ whiGn Hem !i rival rd *shh 1, falls* uf itself into sin. 1 
Tien, in a inyuiw smi r, He may be held responsible for 
i*\ti s in that, although He dees not originate it. He yet permits 
the bufiufi will to oHgmafe p and to persist an it. Again, 
in another and more positive sense God may be said to “ ereute,” 
evil, in that lie tie* si things good in the maul vos for the punish¬ 
ment of fmtiyuivsiora. Just, as poison in itself is a good thing 

1 Mr, w\. ;;H . " m.- in-ire iunlur fthiiia betim uuper imam mutuum, 

J-.U U( , ,r i; .s • ’>g ',r nuMn urbciit, .unit wiper imam u»silrm ; 

^, i.,* . ■ s • < ( , J( ,i , * u-.-o 1 ,ai» losii rih hunmtii inulliiuttmrm ; 

, 4 , f •• , ,* tt - 4 < ■. ;e* .1 %m-t t st rieirtrt; et sir iiimut 

. u \ a, u -so g‘ui 11 i* ill mlfitmint r.uelo 

Hu, i-go ■» .i,,-- 1*. 1- - a i *. r ' .1 »1 aiaUi’ g-vii umim ; tier uui Ureal, 
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of the Incarnation, or to speculate deeply about it. He was 
content to repeat the Chalcedonian formulas, and, when hard 
pressed for an explanation, to take refuge in his favourite 
doctrine of human incapacity for apprehending the deep secrets 
of God. 1 Hence his teaching on this subject as a whole is 
not illuminating; though on one or two points his opinions are 
worthy of notice. 

The orthodox doctrine of the association of Two Natures in 
One Person is, of course, maintained by Gregory. Jesus Christ, 
He says, was at once God and Man. (a) He is God, not merely 
by adoption as Nestorius taught, not merely in name as the 
saints might be called gods, but essentially, in His proper 
nature. 2 As God, He is the Second Person of the Trinity, 
the Only-begotten Son of the Father—begotten not in time, 
but timelessly, and therefore eternal; always begotten, and 
never in process of being begotten, and therefore perfect. 3 
Save for His generation. He is not less than the Father, but 
remains consubstantial, coeternal, and coequal with Him, 
whose Virtue and Wisdom He is. 4 He is likewise consub¬ 
stantial, coeternal, and coequal with the Spirit. 5 * (&) Jesus 
Christ, again, was Man, with a veritable human nature—a 
rational soul and animal body (corpus animate)? subject to 
hunger, thirst, weariness, pain, and death. 7 As Man He shared 
the nature of humanity, although He did not participate in the 

1 Horn, in Ev. 7, § 3: “ Incarnationis mysterium humanus oculus pene- 
trare non sufficit. Investigari etenim nullatenus potest quomodo corporatur 
Verbum, quomodo sumrans et vivificator Spiritus intra nternm matris animatur, 
qnomodo is qni initium non habet, et existit et concipitur.” Cf. ibid. 22, § 8 ; 
25, § 6. 

2 Mor. xviii. 85; cf. ibid. i. 26; Horn, in Ezech. i. 8, § 3; Epp. xi. 52. 

3 Mor. xxix. 1: “ Dominns Dens noster lesus Christns in eo qnod virtus et 
sapientia Dei est, de Patre ante tempora natns est; vel potins qnia neo coepit 
nasci, nec desiit, dicamns verius semper natns. Non antem possumns dicere 
semper nascitnr, ne imperfectus videatnr. At vero nt aeternus designari valeat 
et perfectus, semper dicamns et natus , qnatenns et natus ad perfectionem 
pertineat, et semper ad aeternitatem, nt quocnnqne modo ilia essentia sine 
tempore temporali valeat designari sermone; qnamvis boc ipso qnod perfectnm 
dicimus, multum ab illius veritatis expressions deviamus, qnia quod factum 
non est non potest dici perfectnm.” Cf. ibid, xxiii. 35; xxix. 2. 

4 Horn, in Ev. 25, § 6. 

5 Ibid. 30, §5; 26, § 2. 

0 Mor. xxxi. 42; xxxiii. 32; Epp. xi. 52. 

7 Mor. xxx. 67; Horn, in Ezech. ii. 1, § 15. 
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sin of humanity. 1 But, because He was sinless, He differed 
from ordinary men in the manner both of His birth and of His 
death. Bor He was born miraculously, without taint of original 
sin, and He died, not as the penalty for sin, but of His own free 
will. 2 Further, He differed from ordinary men in the manner 
of His resurrection, not being raised up like others, but raising 
Himself by His own Divine power. 3 Nevertheless, though He 
was unlike us in these particulars, yet in the essential verity of 
His earthly nature, Jesus was truly Man. 

These two elements, the Divine and the Human, converged 
in the single Person of the God-Man. For the Incarnate Son 
is a unity, not of two Persons, but of two Natures. “ Though 
He is one thing (aliud) from the Father, and another thing 
{aliud) from the Virgin, yet He is not one Person {alius) 
from the Father, and another Person (aims) from the Virgin. 
But the same Person is at once eternal from the Father and a 
temporal being from His mother. The same who made is the 
same who was made. The same, fairer than the children of 
men, in respect of His Divinity, is the same of whom it is 
written: He hath no form nor comeliness ; and when we shall sec 
Him , there is no beauty that we should desire Him in respect of 
His humanity. The same before all ages from the Father with¬ 
out mother, and the same at the end of the ages from His mother 
without father. The same the temple and the same the Builder 
of the temple. The same the Maker of the work, and the same 
the "Work of the Maker. So He remains One Person, from and 
in both Natures, being neither confused by the conjunction 
of Natures, nor doubled by their distinction.” 4 These two 
Natures, Gregory explains, are, unconfusedly yet inseparably, 
united in such manner, that while each retains its essential 
properties unimpaired, each by means of its union with the 
other undergoes a certain modification. The Human Nature is 
rendered more glorious, and made to shine with miracles, in 
virtue of the Godhead; the Divine Nature is tempered to our 
vision, and made capable of suffering by means of the humanity. 5 

1 Mor. xvii. 46; xviii. 84; xxiv. 2 ; xxvii. 3; xxx, 66; [Greg.] Suyer Cant , 
Canticorum v. 15. 

2 Mor. xxiv. 3; Horn, in Ev. 22, § 4. 

3 Mor. xxiv. 3. 

4 Ibid, xviii. 85; cf. Horn, in Ev. 38, § 3. 

5 Gregory inaccurately compares the union of tlie two Natures to the 
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Thus both Natures, inseparable front eaeh other, nneonfnsed 
with mu’h other, hut iihhIiIUhI by eaeh other, nrr assoriatod in 

tin* unity of a sinyle iVr son - . -** in the form of God equal io the 

Father, hut in tho form of u servant less than tin* Father, less 
yiviny also than Him-udf" 1 ; as God together with tho Father 
y i viiiy all thinym as Man rreeiviny from tho Fat Inn* rntumy all 
thiuys a ; emhraeiuy tho world hy the power of Ilia Iliviuity* 
routined within a Yiryins wouili hy tlm mikstanee of His 
humanity :} ; at oner traeltiny flat angola in heaven, and 
quest ioniny the dorters on earth 1 ; immortal yet mortal * 
invisible yet vi able/ 5 inrumpreheusible yet eompivlteti.sibloj 
supremo aho\ e all men yet a man uninny others; M “ One in 
both Natures, mime He who was God before all ayes wan made 
man in the end of the ayes/* u 

Tina union was effeeted hy tlu' Son of God Himself, who 
demited to ereate for Ii inmelf within the YiryinY* womb a 
human body, to whieh He was joined tltrunyh the mediation of 
il human soul, 1,1 to Hie end that !h\ 4 ‘ briny impa ruble, mmht 
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eternal before all ages, might become a temporal being in the 
end of the ages.” 1 

Of the exinccnitio Gregory speaks as follows: “ His taking 
the humility of the flesh did not impair His sovereignty. 
For in order that He might both take upon Him that which 
He was to save, yet not undergo alteration in that which 
He had, He neither lessened the Divine by the human nor 
swallowed up the human in the Divine. For although Paul 
saith, Who being in the form of God thought it not robbery to be 
egnal with God , but emptied Himself \ and took upon Him the form 
of a servant; yet to Him it is c emptying Himself 5 to manifest 
Himself as visible from the greatness of His invisible being; 
so that the form of a servant should be the covering of That 
which without limitation penetrates all things by virtue of 
Godhead/ 5 2 Elsewhere Gregory says: “We say that the Word 
was made flesh, not by losing what He was, but by taking 
what He was not. For in the mystery of Plis Incarnation, 
the Only-begotten increased what was ours, but diminished not 
what was His/ 5 3 Thus, according to Gregory, the exinanitio 
meant that the Son of God took to Himself the weakness of 
man, but did not abandon the strength of God. He retained 
all His attributes in His Divine functions in the Holy Trinity 
and in His cosmic functions in the universe, yet within the 
sphere of the Incarnation He relinquished the exercise of some 
of them in order to manifest Himself to finite minds. Thus, 
for example, He surrendered His invisibility. For man was 
incapable of gazing on the splendours of Godhead, and there¬ 
fore the Son of God tempered His Divine glory to human gaze 
by veiling it under the form of humanity. But although, 
according to Gregory’s kenotic doctrine, a partial surrender 
of the exercise of Divine attributes is postulated within the 
sphere of the Incarnation, yet this surrender is at the same 
time only partial. As will be shown immediately, certain 
attributes—such, for instance, as His omniscience—are not 
surrendered at all, or, at least, are surrendered only in sem¬ 
blance. And, precisely to the extent of this, the exinanitio 
is apparent rather than real, and the humanity of Christ 
also becomes unreal. Here Gregory appears to be in fault, and 

1 Mor . xviii. 85. 

2 Mor, ii. 42. 3 Epp. xi. 52. 
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therefore his opinions must, in fairness, ho stated somewhat at 
length. 

The question before ua is—How fur does Uregory tearh that 
t’hrist was perfectly Man ? To what extent is He assumed to 
have refrained from the exercise of His Divine, attributes 
within the sphere of the. Incarnation? Was He human in 
every respect save sin, is. with all the. sinless affections, limi¬ 
tations, and infirmities of humanity, capable of ignorance, fear, 
distress, moral struggle, as well as bodily pain ami weakness { 
or was He really human only in eertain respects, and in the 
rest human only in appearance i An examination of such 
passages in (iregory’s works as hear upon this question has led 
nit 1 to the conclusion that, in the opinion of this Father, tin* 
humanity of Christ, in the mental and moral sphere, was 
moivly cxhibitive, and that only ho far as concerns the Duly 
aid its affections was He really perfect man. It is true that 
tlivqury lays down the general principle that in tla 4 Incarnate 
Christ ** the human was not swallowed up in the Divine/' 
!*ut when he comes to particulars, and attempts to elucidate 
diflieulties concerning the knowledge of Terns, IIis mental 
sufferings and His temptation, be loses sight of Ids general 
prineiple, and seems to merge in the («ndhead all real human 
limit at ions. Indeed, in respect of the igmaanee of (lirisl, 
Divgury asserts the doketic v lew without the ahght ,, ’»l ambi¬ 
guity. Ilia statements regarding Dhri.tH mental atigsiinli and 
His temptation are less explicit, hut their general tetmur seeiiiu 
to be to the same effing, 

(i) 77ie KnuHrtltft' t*f (Jhrist, Hen* Gregory w ill m4 tolerate 
any human limitations. He conceived that the union of the 
Diune and human Natures in the iVrsmi of Jemta wait so 
jiiliinafe that the human niittd was completely illumined by 
the Word,and human ignorance wan hc4 in Divine oiunbchmee. 
Christ* he says, knew all things; lmt jmmeitmea ’* He took our 
i giorauee upon Him in His mode of .speech** to teach m a 
lesson. Therefore He sometimes spoke as though with *»ur 
doubts, as when He said: \\'Is n th? Sun af man cum* fh t uhail 
}{n Jitut faith t*n ih* ntrth ? 1 Hut His ignorance was only an 

* Xfur, L *11: •* tUuit-tu w»l in IiM-uUon*- ina n m?,ua j.sa 

is!i«i-'4j»icsi‘4, kitfitr stain iaevrijnt 4*»'**’ica 4 * x u 

l *■ |iiilur atmf, tiiril: Ethuz /}i*wijrjo n nn in, yuUa., ;»sn an . ySsm aujrf UnttimR* 
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appearance voluntarily assumed. In reality the God-Man was 
omniscient. Gregory’s attention had been drawn to this subject 
by a question of some Agnoetae, and a treatise composed by 
Eulogius, Patriarch of Alexandria, in confutation of these so- 
called heretics. Gregory approved the arguments of Eulogius, 
and wrote him a letter in which he expounded his own opinion 
at some length and with much ingenuity. 1 “ Concerning what 
is written, that the day and the hour neither the Son nor the 
angels know, you have rightly perceived that this must most 
certainly be referred not to the Son in respect of Himself as 
the Head, but in respect of His Body which we are. With 
regard to which matter the blessed Augustine in many places 
adopts this sense. He mentions also another thing which 
may be understood of the Son, namely, that Almighty God 
sometimes speaks in a human manner, even as He says to 
Abraham, Now I hrioio that thou fearest God. It was not that 
God then came to know that He was feared, but that He then 
made Abraham know that he feared God. For as we speak of 
f a happy day, 5 not meaning that the day itself is happy, but 
that it makes us happy, so also the Almighty Son says that He 
does not know the day which He causes us not to know—not 
that He Himself does not know it, but that He does not allow 
it to be known. Whence also the Father alone is said to 
know it, because the Son, who is consubstantial with Him, has 
His knowledge of what the angels are ignorant of, from His 
Divine nature, whereby He is above the angels. Therefore 
the passage may more nicely be understood thus; that the 
Only-begotten, being incarnate and made for us perfect man, 
knew, indeed, in the Nature of His humanity, the day and hour 
of the judgment, but yet knew it not from the Nature of His 
humanity. What, therefore, He knew in it He knew not from 
it, because God, made Man, knew the day and hour of the 
judgment through the power of His Divinity. . . . Thus the 


Cf. Horn.in Ezech. i. 2, § 3: “Iuxta rationisusum doctrinae sermo non suppetit 
nisi in aetate perfecta. Unde et ipse Dominus anno duodecimo aotatis suae 
in medio doctorum in templo sedens, non docens sed interrogans voluit 
inveniri. Ut enim non auderent homines in infirmai aetate praedicare, ille anno 
duodecimo aetatis suae interrogare homines est dignatus in terra, qui per 
divinitatem suam semper angelos docet in coelo.” 

1 Egg. x. 21, Compare also [Greg.] Exp. in Prim . Beg. iii. 1,14. 
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knowlrd y whirlt lit* hud not of thr natmv t .f f I in Immunity, 
vhrtvhy Hr was with thr uyylo a rival mv, this Hi* druir i 
that lh* had with t hr amyls whn arr rival mvu, Ilia! «lay and 
hour, thru, Hr know a mh (hul and Man, hut fur t hi * tv;s .on - 
that Hud ia Man, . . . Fur how run any tmr who rmifmom tha! 
thr Wisdom <*f Hud it adf was inrumu!r t yrt possibly any th it 
thrrr is anythim' of whirh tin* Wisdom of t hut in ignorant { , . , 
With rrsprrt to thr pum.yo in whirh Hr any,a to thr wmarn 
uhuut Lazarus, iF/hm /i*nv 7. In'J him/ I frltr-\urlty us y»»u 
did, that ifthrv any that thr Lord did nut know whnv Lmnirati 
wan hurird, am! f»»r that rra an tirftiitvd, thry w ill ttudutthf udly 
hr rumprllrd to arkttow h-dsy that thr Lord did not kimw in 
what |»lam Adam and Kvr had hid thrmsrh r 1 aftrr tin ir sin* 
whrn Hr : aid in Purudi v, Jd-m?, r7o /v or* tinu* / or w hmi 
Hrrr l«ukrd tain, wtjimn ZfVn/v is JfV/ ///// r 7 , . , 1 hit 

on thin pwuay Srvrri tn of (lahala sprak * difimvutty, sa\in * 
that thr Lord a|* kr thus fu t hr wumrn, as it wrrr Ly wa> of 
ivhukr, in that Hr i?y nirrd uhrrr thry had laid fin* »]* td 
Lazarus; an if, with plain ivfrivit.v to tlm mu of F\*\ Hr had 
mud, 1 ! plarrd thr nun in Iftradi m, httf you hi\r jd tr. i him 
til thr a* puhduv.* M ttfr a»r\ ad*! > t!;a! ho ha ‘ !-•** ti uio.M.' !«» 

ivply to tho mmyntimi t f tiir dimma \u iu/m , who FM 
liar.ardod thr \ i**u that "juU as Ho who li tumu a I d \ otirh 
aair.t to <iii* that Hr tui dd drlh **r t !*t oi d»*tfh. md ai IF- 

who i*i rtmud hrf*uv all t im<* w illod t.u mihyr! Him -If to 
tlfttruaifi lifaoiin m»» thr Wisdom **f tFd fttyhf ha\o \*iu<‘}imtird 
fu tako it{p*n JitiitMidf oitr immfniwr fudrlivv** in from intiMfwtirrd* 
Hut though tlit'i opinion, tmw yyjjrrutH adoptod 4 Wtio tmt n*u 
Itilrd hy thr Fo|«% it rloiirlw did not iiirrt Wltfi Ilia approval, 
t ir* 4 u,ory tvfunrd iilnohttrly to lirlir , vr in nuy trrul iriiMianro of 
Ji'Min, Whilr in-d,:it IIii{ **|| t lit^ rlto!f*||tM:l of thr uuhui of t hr t W o 
Niilurra, h»* toil audit of tin* dbilifirtioii t«iw«*on t!ir Naturra 
and tSirir uitrihiitn, and in id'lrrt rimfiinrd tho Ihiiiio Word 
with thr hniiiun mind. Ilrlirr hr wm nuuprlird to arrk oil! 
fur tVt»dp*d raplaliatiim 1 of flu* plain Word a of Sriipturr. Whmi 
drrnta aska n *|tiratiou or iinpliri a doiiht, |fr n 'i.ud to ho 
IfirfrlW rmployiiio a Jhrm uf aprrrh ruhudalrd to min* % 11 

li*‘!, ? ioii or ruproof |*» Hi ^ Imriun, \V1 ion, in a -u\rn * m\ dr-.u, 
«*xprr?rily U'nrrta lliii i uioranrr, Hi * a - 5 rnutj«<n i i a*-** amtrd 
for in mi iiililirl.il imirmnu In a. vmrd, so fu a. roimmms thr 
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omniscience of the Son of (hut, there wau areordmg ft* t 1 regnry’s 
teaching, no esinanltiu whatsoever at lie* 1 neanmliun. 

(il) The Mental NV//t eluys </ t'he'iA, Cn **r\ A virus on t]an 
subject are found in the two follow iirf pus a *‘-s ** If ai anv 

time He is said to he troubled and to have • mam-d in sj ( j r j| 
He did Himself, in His Ib\ine Nature, ordain how much Hu 
should in His human Nature 1 e troubling immutably pre¬ 
siding over all things, yet slamiug Htm^di’ mutable in 
satisfying humim frailty (hi a itifartnun i -/Vm/m u \ml 
thus remaining tranquil in Himself, He ordained whatever He 
did, oven with a troubled spirit, hr the '-At urn ha ih of that 
human Nature wltieh He had taken upeii l!;r, r|f s ( e, ,,,g s ilm 
dcnda ha man Halt' yaam nastr^t rat)." 1 Assam in reference to 
our Lord's agonized words in (bilrvijuiie, tin* - r\ write i; ** || 
is common with righteous men, wherein they feel He ura-lvea 
sure and firm, to urge something im if with dmdu and to 
put the words of the weak into their own uemih. \nd then 
again, by a strong sentence, they gain ay tam-i U hum w bo Setlm 
in doubtfulness. Thus hi that which they sci-h f * jag f nr fh 
doubtfully they in some degree i-iimlt-avud t«* die wnk; while 
by delivering a sure seitfeitre they duv th * brnthtfuf mimh 
of the weak onto firm ground. And m d* in- flu s fhev are 
following t ho example of ottr Heuil, Id <v our lead, when He 
was near 11 in Passion, took up the voire of the wenk in Himself 
saying, 0 Mij Father, if it h pmdhtr, Iff tin: o ^ t ..i (aku j/, • 
and that Ho might remove their tear He ?m< A g Hnn.rlf, 
And again showing by obedience the burr ,.f .ui« uuili He 
says, Xt certhele&i, not ar* / will, hut os Ti.^u u A"; that when 
what we dread threatens us, we should m weakum so ptav that 
it may not he, that yet in strength ur me imdy idr the will of 
the Creator to In* done even m opposition m ten own wdh 
After this pattern, then, the Words of viiulfuu aio •<» methnrs 
with propriety adopted by the sUmon th d aCmuid, h v their 
strong preachings the hearts of the w.*«!* tony the nlatv he 
strongthenedd 1 u 

The meaning of the first of thuie |assagrs m mg tput»- rlrar. 

Gregory maintains, imleeih that ih,< nn-titi! di-air-n 4 ml per* 

turbation ot Chtisi was \i* 1 unturv, Ihit in wli.it non no veluu- 

tary? Hid Gregory mean to say that tie.* sen! troublo of our 

1 Mm ill, m. 


1 Hbd in, Is 
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Lord was voluntary in the sense that He permitted Himself to 
be troubled, not using His Divine power to prevent such trouble, 
just as His death was voluntary because He did not use His 
power to hinder those who slew Him ? If this was Gregory’s 
meaning, there is nothing to which exception can be taken. 
But his language seems to indicate another kind of voluntari¬ 
ness. He seems to say, not that Christ permitted His soul to 
be troubled, but that He positively brought on Himself the 
trouble, took on Himself the affection of human infirmity by a 
deliberate act of will; the design of the act of self-troubling 
being to manifest to the world His humanity. He Himself 
remained throughout tranquil, by reason of His Godhead, and 
out of His Divine peace He ordained the precise amount of 
suffering which His manhood must exhibit, in order to cause 
men to believe in the Incarnation. Such seems to be the 
meaning of the first passage quoted; and this interpretation 
appears to be borne out by the wording of the second passage, 
where Jesus is represented as using expressions of weakness 
deliberately and of set purpose for the sake of setting an ex¬ 
ample. But this voluntary assumption of trouble is compatible 
neither with the reign of natural law in Christ nor with the 
reality of His human Nature. His soul-trouble was not the 
trouble of ordinary men. It was not genuine human experience, 
but a display for the sake of example or doctrine. And there¬ 
fore, providing that this exposition of Gregory’s doctrine is 
correct, we have here once more to charge him with an inade¬ 
quate conception of the perfection of our Lord’s humanity, and 
an insufficient recognition of the claims of the kenosis. 

(iii.) The Temptation of Christ. In discussing this question, 
Gregory distinguishes three stages or moments in the process 
of temptation—suggestion, pleasure, consent. The suggestion 
comes from the devil and is in itself no sin, though it often 
leads to sin. Gregory calls it “ the seed of sin.” The pleasure 
comes through the fiesli, and with it sin properly has its 
beginning. Gregory calls it “ the nutriment of sin.” The con¬ 
sent is of the spirit and perfects the sin. It is called cc the 
completion of sin.” Such is the process of temptation in the 
case of ordinary mortals—the devil suggests a sin, the flesh 
takes delight in it, and the spirit consents to it. 1 But how was 
1 Horn, in Ev. 16, § 1; Mor. iv. 49 ; E$j). xi. 56; Beg. Past. iii. 29. 
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it with the sinless Christ? Gregory asserts that the devil 
tempted Christ in three ways: through the appetite, through 
the desire of vain-giory, and through avarice. 1 But when he 
comes to define the exact nature of the temptation itself, in 
each case, he is compelled by his own theory to limit it to 
the mere naked suggestion of evil. Bor the flesh, in the case 
of our Lord, being without taint of sin and destitute of evil 
passions, could feel no pleasure in the sin suggested, and there¬ 
fore also the spirit could not be corrupted into yielding its 
assent. There was no element in Christ which could respond 
to the suggestion from without. The temptation was therefore 
purely external ( ( foris non intus ), being limited to the mere 
suggestion of evil—a suggestion in which, owing to His 
constitution, Christ felt no pleasure, and to which He yielded 
no consent. But surely this barren suggestion cannot be 
regarded as, in any real sense, a temptation. A true tempta¬ 
tion implies consciousness of a struggle. But, according to 
Gregory, Christ experienced no struggle. “ God, who was 
incarnate in the Virgin's womb and came into the world 
without sin, had no contradictory elements in Himself. Hence 
He could be tempted by suggestion, but delight in sin never 
touched Him. And therefore all the devil's temptation was 
without and not within.” 2 A true temptation again implies 
anguish and terror and a sense of weakness. But according 
to Gregory, Christ felt nothing of this; “ for He so conde¬ 
scended to take the temptation on Himself externally ( [exterms ), 
that His mind, being inwardly stablished fast in His Divinity, 
should still remain unshaken ” 3 ; and therefore Satan, “ assail¬ 
ing Him with three temptations, had no power to defile the 
Heart of God.'' 4 Certainly on this theory, Christ’s victory 
over the devil was in no sense a moral achievement, but was 
merely the inevitable result of His constitution. The miracle of 
His birth precluded the possibility of a moral struggle : the over¬ 
shadowing power of His Divinity prevented His experiencing 
the distressing sensations of a tempted man. The whole 
temptation is resolved into the presentation before the mind of 

1 Horn, in Ev. 16, § 2, 3. 2 Ibid. 16, § 1. 

3 Mor. iii. 30. 

4 Ibid. is. 44: “ Tribus Be&emptorem nostrum tentationibus pulsans, cor 
Dei temerare non valuit.” 
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Christ of a aeries of evil ideas or images, 1 which lie inevitably 
anti instantly rejects. It is no temptation whatever. 

1 conclude, then, from the foregoing, that Cregory was of the 
o|*im<»n that the mind of Jesus, through His union with the Word, 
lost all human limitations, so that in reality it could neither he. 
ignorant of anything, nor distressed by anything, nor tempted 
through anything, although for special purposes at special times 
the forms of ignorance, perturbation, and temptation were 
men need, Hut to maintain this is to maintain a dulcet ism 
which seriously impairs the humanity of our Lord, and restricts 
the kenosis to the sphere of the. body and its attributes. The 
Sun of (hid, that is, surrendered only such of 11 is IHvtne 
attributes as were incompatible with II is assumption of human 

flush. Within (his sphere.ami apparently only within tins 

sphere was Ho perfectly and truly Man. Hence when Cregory 
w Chus la lay stress on the humanity of desus, lie dwells on 11 is 
submission to physical vicissitudes. '* The Lord,” lie writes, 
" had these infirmities of our mortal state, which we endure 
as the desert of our iniquity, as heads with which, of I! i ; own 
aeeord, He willed to be hound, even to death, and which Uc 
manellously loosed by 11 is resunvetion. Fur to he htiiwry, to 
t bust, t * > he weary, to he hound, to he seoup'ed, to he unit u tied, ua : 
t he hull.) of our moil slit v'* In t hi ' enutuera! ion the 1« »nds 
of mortality ” art*, all physical. Thu\ are the intinuitie ; of the 
fie di, not of tin* spirit , t‘hrist, according to tire yryd teaching, 
jpt.o u* »sed a Unman soul and a human body; hut He w m 
perfectly human, as we are, only in the hitter. And Cregory 
appear# to think that tie has* satisfied the elatimi of the perfect 
immunity of Jesus, when he confesses {m he emphatically does 
confess) 44 His very find true flesh, ttitd w Hi# very and true 
death.” - s 

It may he noted that Cregory, like Augustine, lays great 

1 go o «ry its! not milieu that tho t» iiijttfiiiofi, in the rtior of our ti u t, roii 

I ;u the oflrrillg, Slot no lullrll of rVll fnf fO “ J, *C» of JoV/rf » f *r luohrl' 

§/«>* So iio it it« f|»rrts flto trltififnfCii n-i ItitOioiralh U (/Cm. m htv, If), . .*!), 
win. h is ml rely not the llritiv hr- will olillsott to limit it to itiifn 

'iUK'rS 'Sion. 

4 Sim. \ \\. U7; rf. lUm, in lUrrh, ii. I, $ tm ** Vet** hunt flii'hu i) rominm *a, 

mliriiCuii* InWfitrin, la o» kTiiU-m, U^rmieutria, el f?urma hurni 

hojaooan 

* alos. MU tfU. 
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stress on the miraculous conception and birth of Jesus. This, of 
course, was the consequence of his adoption of the Augustinian 
doctrine of the propagation of original sin through procreation, 
and of the sinfulness inherent in all sexual desire. If Christ 
was to come into the world without taint of sin, He could not 
be the fruit of ordinary carnal intercourse. Hence He was 
miraculously/' conceived by the Holy Ghost” and “ born of the 
Virgin Mary,” 1 who remained a Virgin both at and after the 
birth. 2 Gregory, however, makes no attempt to prove, in a 
formal way, the necessity of the Virgin Birth. He leaves it to 
be inferred from his general doctrine of human corruption. 


(2) The Worh of Christ in Redemption . 

Gregory invariably prefers to dwell on the Incarnation in its 
soteriological aspect. His favourite titles for Christ are "the 
Redeemer ” and “ the Meditator between God and man ” ; and 
the redemption of mankind through the Saviour’s life and death 
was the constant theme of his teaching. <c He helped man, being 
made Man; that, because to mere man there was no way open 
of returning to God, a way of returning should be made 
through the God-Man. For we were far removed from the 
Righteous and Immortal One, being mortal and unrighteous. 
But between the Immortal and Righteous One and ourselves 
the mortal and unrighteous, appeared the Mediator of God and 
man, mortal and righteous, who might at once own death with 
men and righteousness with God, and, by uniting in His own 

1 Mar. xi. 70: “Beatus lob incarnationem Redemptoris intuitus, solum 
vidit in mundo hominem de immundo semine non esse conceptmn, qui sic in 
mundum venit ex Virgine, ut niliil haberet de immunda conceptione. Neque 
enim ex viro efc femina, sed ex sancto Spiritu et Maria virgine processit. 
Solus ergo in came sua vere mundus exstitit, qni delectation© carnis tangi non 
potuit, quia neo per carnalem hue delectationem venit.” Ibid, xviii. 84: 
“Nos quippe etsi sancti efficimur, non tamen sancti nascirmir, quia ipsa 
naturae corruptibilis conditione constringimur, ut cum Prophet a dicamus: 
Ecce enim in iniquitatibus concepttcs sum , et in delictis joeperit me mater mea . 
Ille autem solus veraciter sanctus natus est, qui ut ipsam conditionem naturae 
corruptibilis vinoeret, ex commistione carnalis copulae conceptus non est.” 
Horn, in Ezech. ii. 4, § 17 : “ Quis itaque homo sine peccato est, nisi ille qui in 
peccatis conceptus non est? ” 

2 Mor. xxiv. 3 ; xviii. 85 ; Hmn. in Ev. 26, § 1; 38, § 8. 
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self the lowest and the highest, might open up for us a way of 
returning to God.” 1 To this subject of the redemptive work 
of Christ Gregory seems to have devoted much study and 
reflection. His conclusions have the appearance of having 
been carefully thought out, and not merely taken down from 
Augustine and the Symbol. It is true, of course, that Gregory 
still follows the lead of Augustine and some others, but here 
he seems to have more completely appropriated the thoughts 
he found, and to have absorbed them into a more or less con¬ 
sistent scheme of his own. 

The work of the Eedeemer is treated by Gregory from 
various points of view. Sometimes he represents it as the 
abolition of the reign of the devil, which was legally abrogated 
by the death of Christ. Sometimes, but less frequently, it is 
regarded as the satisfaction of Divine justice and the propitiation 
of an offended God by means of a sinless Sacrifice. Sometimes 
it is represented as the restoration of the human race through 
the mystical incorporation with Christ its Head, or through the 
illumination of His teaching and example. These ideas often 
cut across one another, but for convenience they may here be 
distinguished and treated separately under the following head¬ 
ings : deliverance from the rule of the devil; deliverance from 
the wrath of God; deliverance from sin itself. 

Deliverance from the rule of the clevil . In accordance with 
the viows generally prevalent in the Church from the time of 
Origen to that of Anselm, the redemption is treated principally 
as the deliverance of the human race from the power of Satan. 
In developing this idea Gregory has, indeed, avoided certain 
expressions used by his predecessors to which objection had 
been taken. Thus, for instance, he nowhere speaks of the blood 
or soul of Christ being given as a ransom to Satan. But, 
though free from such expressions, the deception-theory which 
he advocates is somewhat grotesque. 

Gregory’s doctrine of the deliverance from the devil may be 
outlined somewhat as follows. Through the sin of Adam Satan 
had acquired a power over the human race. This power, how¬ 
ever unjustly it might have been sought for, was in itself just, 
(a) because man had originally submitted to it by sinning of his 
own free will, and (5) because God Himself had granted it to 
1 Mor. xxii. 42; cf. ibid. xxiv. 2 ; Horn, in Ezcch. ii. 4, § 20. 

VOL. XI. z 
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Satan in punishment of man’s sin . 1 From Adam to Christ no man 
had been free from sin , 2 and all had therefore passed under the 
power of Satan and had become “debtors to death ” 3 in 
accordance with the Divine sentence which made death the 
penalty of sin . 4 Even the holiest saints of the Old Testament 
had passed at their death into the confinement of the lower 
world, because, however great their righteousness might have 
been, the taint of original sin still remained in them . 5 So far, 
then, the power of Satan had prevailed. All men alike were 
his subjects, and all alike were doomed. 

Now, it was the purpose of the Kedeemer to break this chain 
of sin and release mankind from its servitude to Satan. And 
this it was His will to accomplish, “not by an arbitrary act of 
power, but by reason ’ 7 (non virtute sed ratione). Q So long as 
the devil exercised his power over sinners alone, he was within 
his right. But if he presumed to lay hold on one “in whom 
he found no debt of sin,” one who was not legally subject to 
him, then he lost his right. In other words, if Satan once 
overstepped his right, then he might justly be deprived of it 
altogether: if he presumed unjustly to destroy one sinless 
man, then his power over sinners might be justly taken away. 
Therefore the Bedeemer designed to give Himself up to the 
devil, to submit to the death that was not His due, in order 
that those who were justly debtors might be released from 
their debt . 7 

But how was this design to be accomplished ? Gregory 
calls the devil an “irrational animal ,” 8 but he was not so 
irrational as to attempt to combat the Son of God. Had he 

1 Mor. ii. IT: “ Satanae voluntas semper iniq.ua ost, sed nunquam potestas 
iniusta; quia a semotipso voluntatem habet, sed a Domino potestatem. Quod 
enim ipse facere iniquo appetit, hoc Deus fieri nonnisi iuste pormittit.” Ibid. 
ii. 41: “ Humanas mentes iure possedit, quia in culpae suae vinculo volontos 
astrinxit.” Cf. ibid. xiv. 46; xviii. 4 : xxxiii. 28. 

- Ibid. ii. 41. 

8 Ibid. xvii. 46 : “ Diabolus in ilia nos parentis primi radice supplantans, 
sub captivitate sua quasi iuste tenuit hominem, qui libero arbitrio conditus, ei 
iniusta suadenti consensit. Ad vitam namque conditus in libertate propriae 
voluntatis, sponte sua factus est debitor mortis.” 

4 Ibid. xi. 26. 

5 Ibid. iv. 56; xii. 18; xiii. 49; xx. 66; xxix. 23; Horn, in Ev. 19, § 4; 
22 , § 6 . 

* Mor. xvii. 46. 7 Ibid , xvii. 47, 8 Ibid, xxxiii. 30. 
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known for a certainty that Christ was (huh he would never have 
attempted to overthrow Him. In order, therefore, that Satan 
should he encouraged to do his worst on Christ, it was necessary 
that he should bo deceived as to His Personality, and should 
believe, Him to ho mere man, who might ho induced to commit 
sin and so become legally Satan’s subject. For this reason 
the Stin of Cod became incarnate. lie assumed humanity to 
deceive the devil. He used His body as a bait, and the great 
fish, snapping it tip, got caught on the hidden hook of His 
IHvinttyd 

The deception-theory of Origen is adopted by Cregory and 
elaborated with many curious details. Ho says that when Christ 
first appeared on earth Hat an suspected Him to ho the Hun of 
Cod, who was come to he his own destroyer. Put when he 
perceived that He was subject to passion and all the vicissitudes 
of humanity, ho grew doubtful respecting IIis IJivinity. He 
now imagined that He was not Cod by nature, hut only a man 
who was kept by the grace of Code 1 11 cnee he endeavoured to 
prove Him by the temptation.® Christ, the, Second Man, wit; 
tempted exactly ns the First Man hail been tempted thrum h 
the appetite, through the desire of vain glory, and the desire »if 
po\ior. Put 11c was tempted in vain. 1 When Satan realised 
this, and \*hen he witnessed the miraclrs f hat. Je ms did, h»* 
returned to his first belief, that this was indeed the Sen <»f Cud. 
Pint when he saw that Christ continued subject to the sufferings 
and infirmities of human nature, he once mere changed his 
mind* The humility of Christ seemed to him to prove that He 
could nut he CoiL f# Therefore, although lie knew that he had 
no rights over the sinless Jesus, yet, its a last chance of victory, 
he eiicieuvouml to seduce Him into situ through the tear of 

* Mr. vvdti, M: *' IXiiiiiiitui ittwfrf iwt huiiaoii Keiierd mhsui*! t-nem 

a-, vr.lut qurjudiuu de m in iim*i m diaPdt tmmufu Avinmf'di 

*• 'i 1 1, ut in tm Hellenic! ti Inte giiii'il «o»suu lutiuu tucritnu mi ait 
o-t, ntartam dum in ill*» iiiliuiin t* um<i t|teo t|tmd tinf n 

u In hiuU'i er#M*un iurtirimUoutt tuijiitrt mi, gniii ttum in iit*» 

r-.'-iiisi r t nurdKus e:il nrui<i*» diuiiief.fi s. Hu uti$§*!«M w» ul 

IcUtSlIiCr:.; - 1114 !? kid I t’V cfilt * »r«’in itUCClVt, ltd divililftl’i UUil«' |»rrfMr>|| s f , t!,i 

hi #tff m iiiMiiiifit's |»o*v«*riinS, ild ortmtfn virtu* *|umi ni|if-*ris fitismn 

In tiiuii'* pmi r rjtftfiH »ut, gain, irnle iutulit nude ihi u ,n U/* 
Cf, ihui iuud. t?; H >m. m Rv. *J\ § M, 

* M-<r, In ill. 3 lhi4, xxdii. 0*. 

1 H‘-m, m Rv. Id, | j J, * 4 Mm\ til. US ; Em, in Rv. '■&* § H. 
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exposition of this view, however, is sketchy, ami is left in¬ 
complete in many important particulars. It is based on the 
proposition that for every sin an adequate penalty must be paid. 1 
Guilt can only be removed by a proportionate sacrifice. But 
what sacrifice could man offer, which should ho great enough 
to atone for sin l “ It was not just,” says Gregory, 44 that for 
rational man mere bruit*, beasts should be sacrificed ami slain. 
Wherefore the Apostle says: It was necessary that the patterns, 
of things ‘m the heavens should he pan fed, with these; hat the 
heaventif things themselves with belter sacrifices than these . Then 
if brute creatures wen* not worthy victims for a rational 
creature, that is, for man, a man was to be sought for who 
should bo offered for men, that for a rational creature commit¬ 
ting sin a rational victim might be offered. But the difficulty 
was that a man wit In nit sin could not be found. Ami yet 
no victim offered in our stead could cleanse us from sin unless 
it was itself untainted by sin. For tin*, defiled could nevor have 
cleansed the defiled. What was required, them, was a rational 
victim, that is, man ; and a victim capable of cleansing, that is, 
sinless man. But what man could be without sin if he was 
sprung from u combination in sin ! Therefore on our behalf 
the Son of ( h»d eame into the womb of the, Virgin ; there for our 
sakrs He was made man. Nature, not sin, was assumed by Him, 
He uttered a sueriftre on our behalf. He. set forth 11 is own body 
on behalf of sinners, a victim void of sin, that both by His human 
nature He might be capable of dying, and by His righteousness 
He might tin capable of purifying.” a 

According to Ibis view, the Uedeemer is represented us the 
Sacrifice offered up to God in satisfaction of the sin of man. 
The Sinless One paid the penalty of the sinner, so that at once, 
the law of God s justice was vindicated and the sinner was 
released from the punishment that was bis due . 8 By His death 
He made, the seule of mercy heavier than the scale of justice, 
ami for the sake of His woes our sins are forgiven ; 1 Thus, says 
Gregory, the Brdeeiner H withstood God, that lit* should not 

1 M<*r, lx. a$ ; " IMiurjiumti Bemimw ueumejuam jmrdt, quia delictum 
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to the death as to the whole human life of Christ, as the cause 
of the reconciliation between God and man. It is the Incarna¬ 
tion, with all its consequences, that effects the salvation of 
mankind. The propitiatory sacrifice was begun with the 
Saviour’s birth and carried on through His whole life, and 
it is still being offered, in that the Redeemer continually 
intercedes with His Father by exhibiting His Incarnation 
on man’s behalf. “The Redeemer offers a sacrifice for us 
without ceasing, for without ceasing He exhibits to the Father 
His Incarnation on our behalf. For His Incarnation is itself 
the offering for our cleansing, and while He shows Himself as 
naan, He is the intercession that washes out man’s misdeeds. 
By the mystery of His humanity He offers a perpetual sacrifice, 
since those things also that He cleanses are eternal .” 1 Man, 
then, according to Gregory, is delivered from the wrath of God, 
not simply nor even principally by the death, but by the whole 
incarnate life of Christ. “I made Myself Man,” so Gregory 
makes the Redeemer say, “to gain propitiation for mankind, 
and in manifesting Myself as Man I found a way of justly 
making propitiation for him .” 2 And thus Gregory, in summing 
np the restoration-work of Christ, puts His death side by side 
with His teaching, His example, and His resurrection. “To 
this end the Lord appeared in the flesh, that He might arouse 
the life of man by His teaching, kindle it by His example, 
redeem it by His death, and renew it by His resurrection .” 3 

Deliverance, from sin itself . Besides redeeming man from 
the power of the devil, and propitiating an offended God, the 
Saviour freed mankind from the bonds of sin itself, partly by 
means of the incorporation of humanity with Himself as Head, 
partly through spiritual illumination. For, in dealing with the 
problem, how man is subjectively redeemed by Christ, Gregory 
suggests a solution partly mystical and partly ethical. The first 

1 Mor. i. 82. For the interpretation of the perpetual intercession of Christ 
as the perpetual manifestation of His humanity, see also ibid . xxii. 42: 
u Unigenito Filio pro homine interpellare est apud coaeternum Patrem seipsum 
hominem demonstrare, eique pro humana natura rogasse est eandem naturam 
in divinitatis suae celsitudine suscepisse. Interpellat igitur pro nobis Dominus, 
non voce sed misoratione, quia quod damnari in electis noluit, suscipiendo 
liberavit.” Of. ibid . xxiv. 4. 

2 Ibid . xxiv. 6. 

2 Ibid. xxi. 11. 
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he bases on the idea of the intimate connexion subsisting between 
the body of the redemed and Christ their Head; the second, on 
the moving power of Christ’s teaching and example. Both of 
these views Gregory found in Augustine, and reproduced in his 
usual manner. 

The mystical theory of man’s deliverance from sin may be 
shortly stated thus. The elect are themselves stained with sin, 
yet, by means of the Incarnation, they are united to One who is 
free from sin. They are the members of the Body, of which He 
is the Head. But since the Body and the Head are One Person, 
the virtues of the Head are appropriated by the members. 
Therefore, on the one hand, the elect are safe from the devil, 
who has no power to destroy the members of the Sinless One ; 
and, on the other hand, they find acceptance with God, in 
Whose righteousness they, through their Head, participate. 
Thus they are freed from slavery to sin, because they are one 
with Him Who is truly free; and they have sure hope of 
heaven, for where the Head is there shall also the members be. 
The redemptive principle is found in union with Christ . 1 

In the second place, the ethical theory represents man as 
delivered from sin by following the precepts, and imitating the 
example of Jesus Christ. Here redemption turns on illumina¬ 
tion. Gregory teaches that man had been blinded at the Pall, so 
that he no longer knew either God, or the true life, or even 
his own corrupt condition; and he had come to believe that 
the place of his exile was his true home . 2 To dispel this 
ignorance and to remind man of the things he had forgotten, the 
Son of God appeared in the flesh. He first taught man to 
know God, by manifesting God in the flesh. He then taught 
man how to draw near to God, by setting an example for 
imitation . 3 In all that He did and suffered He had in view 

1 Horn, in Ev. 39, § 9; Mor. iii. 25; xiii. 27; xix. 22; xxvii. 29, 30; [Greg.] 
Exp. in Sept Psalm. Poenit v. 1. 

2 Mor. vii. 2 ; ix. 50; xi. 58; Horn, in Ev. 2, § 1; 31, § 7. 

3 Mor. xxiv. 2: “Vitiosns homo corrigi non poterat nisi per Deum. 
Videri autem debnit qni corrigebat, nt praebendo imitationis formam, ante- 
actae malitiae mutaret vitam. Sed videri ab homine non poterat Dens ; ergo 
homo factns est, ut videri potnisset.” (For the expression, “ imitationis 
formam,” compare ibid. xx. 69: “pietatis formam Mediator nobis dedit.”) 
Ibid. xxi. 11: “Ad hoc Dominus apparnit in carne, nt humanam vitam 
admonendo excitaret, exempla praebendo accenderet, moriendo redimeret 
rosurgendo repararet.” 
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*s instruction , 1 “ Ho. was made man nm<»n; r us, not only 
*deom m by tlto shedding of His blood, but also to ehaugo 
y setting an example.” ,J ** Ho oumo in Ilia human naturo 
rder that Ho might bo soon : Ho wished to bo. seen in ordor 
Ho might bo imitated.”And it is this imitation of Christ 
•h delivers us fmm sin . 4 Man is redeemed by following tho 
opt h and eopying tho pattorn of tho Sinless ( hie. 

!n estimating Gregory's dueirine of tins work of Christ in 
mption, I observe, in thn first j»lart\ that his viow of 
mption is largely negative. (’hrist, swept away obstacles 
ur reconciliation with Clod. Ho frood ns from tho ami- 
i of tho dovil; Ho satisfied with His death tho demands 
dvino ilustic'o, thereby delivering us from <hubs wrath; Ho 
shed our ignorance. Hut Ho did not effect a complete, 
al» positive reconciliation. Ho only made such reconciling 
n possibility whieh ought be realised by human effort (the 
auug of Christ's example). It eunnot, of enurse, bo denied 
there are positive elements in CIregmy’s sehcmc. The 
rino of the mystical union is um* of them. Hut, on the 
le, Uregory assigns to the work of redemption a ueg u h r 
It the degruefion of ohstaelei to man's approach to Cud. 

if f<»llo\\ . from tHi 4 that the work of < 'hrCt tired , to ]h* 
demented b\ penaiioe and good wmlm. Tie* death of t ’hrist 
] mums* ao» tie* hoi fur tort in the sehemr of salvation ’ 
iuira hist h w hat (Itrisi began, Such is the doctrine 
icitly maintained by t he utitlior of the t **nn m* nfitry fi» 
^ **/ uftiibiited to Crogmy : '* Christ, bt His murk fur 

ltd mil fulfil nil things. Hy 11 is er* oh, indeed, He redeemed 
non, but it remained that ho who striven to be redeemed and 
dgft with Him should hu crucified, iTinl rmlatiily rmlm-d 
that Was larking whim lit* said, If as* miffrp with Him , ev 
! o /.if i ,> e/a with Him, As if he were to say, ‘What 
is! nrrofispH hod avails only for him who yt/C cp th^t whwh 

! rl i /*»/. 

I SregorvN eouerpt ion of the forgh eimss of sins, again, it 
mild**, lie app sirs to understand by forgiveness ptmetpalh 
lend’; don U p - * 1 1 remission of penalties. The deut i I I 

U^m %n ! oii V, | »\ * l»J, 

,W«| VI * 1 * it ms in 1 

Lip, m turn Is ,. n. I, .v*. 
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Christ freed the baptized from the consequences of original 
sin ; and in the case of sins committed after baptism, it availed 
to convert the eternal penalties into temporal penalties, which 
might be discharged by men in this life by an adequate amount 
of suffering, whether self-imposed or imposed on them by God 
for their good. Thus the death only procures forgiveness 
if supplemented by penance. “ There is no means of absolving 
guilt,” says Gregory, “which is not washed away by pen¬ 
ance .” 1 And elsewhere he writes: “The Lord is found to 
be our salvation in proportion as our sin is now rebuked by 
ourselves from fear of God. And therefore the elect never 
spare their own sins, that they may find the Judge of sin 
appeased. And they look to find Him hereafter truly their 
salvation, whom they now strictly fear as their Judge. For 
he that spareth himself now in sin is not spared hereafter in 
punishment.” 2 Thus to Gregory the forgiveness of sins means 
the remission of the penalties of original sin, and the substitution 
of penance for the eternal penalties due to actual sin . 3 This is 
the main effect of the death of Christ. 

Again, as the result of his view, Gregory makes reconcili¬ 
ation with God a thing entirely uncertain. ZSTo man can have any 
real security of salvation. FTo man can be sure that the death 
of Christ will avail for him. For no one can be sure whether 
he has done enough on his part to appropriate the merits of 
Christ and to appease God. Hence the doctrine of redemption 
brings man no happiness or peace of mind, but only begets terror 
and anxiety. The life of the redeemed becomes a continual 
striving to work out their salvation, and they can never tell 
whether, after all, their efforts will not be in vain. This doctrine 
of uncertainty—a favourite one with Gregory—will be dealt 
with more at length when we come to consider his views on 
Penance. In this connexion it need only be noticed. 

In respect of the extent of the redemption, Gregory took a 
middle view. On the one hand, he limited the direct operation 
of the redemption to the human race. For whereas man in his 
original creation had somewhat of infirmity from the very 
beginning, i.e. his flesh, and whereas he fell from righteousness, 
not through his own device, but through the wicked prompting 

1 Mor. xvi. 82. 2 Ibid. xi. 48. 

3 See further the section on “ Penance.” 
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of another, his full wan the less heinous, anti (Uni had some 
reason for showing him compassion. Hut the apostate angels, 
who wore free from fleshly weakness, and fell through their own 
wickedness, are not proper subjects for mercy. ’Hence man 
alone was restored by Christ. 1 1 Hit, on the other hand, though 
redemption is limited to man, the angels in heaven art! affected 
by it, for redeemed men are promoted to fill up the places in the 
celestial hierarchy left vacant by the fallen angels. Tims, says 
Cregory, 44 in Christ are restored those things which are on earth, 
when sinners are converted to righteousness; and in Him are 
restored those things which are in heaven, when humbled men 
return to the place, from which by pride apostate angels full/’ 5 * 
The redemption of the saints of the Old Dispensation by 
the descent of Christ info hell is taught by Cregory. He says 
that by reason of original sin, the pre-Christian saints hail been 
taken to the under-world, where, they were kept 4 * in quiet 
places/* imprisoned, hut without torment, until Christ came 
It* set them free and conduct them to Paradise? Cregory, 
however, limits this redemption to those who, although they 
Used before Christ, were yet t ’hriC iau in faith and life? And 
he expressly rejects the \icw that all who in hell acknow¬ 
ledged »Jesus to he Cud, were delheivd. Intidel ; and men of 
r\i! Ihes were left where they were, with their punishment 
unabated. And Cregory quotes Augustine's autDaily in main¬ 
taining the dnefrhie “that our Dad, dusrending into hell, 
rescued from durunee those alone whom, while living in the 
Hindi* lie preserved by His grace in faith and good conduct/'* 


SarnoN l\k~TttE DcH’Tiaxu of tub Hum Swkit. 

7/o Xttfiur tif (hr f{uhj Spirit, On the nature of the Holy 

Spin! Cregory has little to say. He asserts the orthodox 
doctrine licit the Spirit is comiithstitntiiil, eoeternal, ami roequul 
with ties Father and the Sum 11 Ho interprets Paraclete to mean 

1 JJW, H. H ; 1 %. YU. 

« /ml, %%ti, US. Cf. j Jvrg, m i'Yim , lU*j, l. I, ill 

* /mi, iv, .Mg til. IS; \lit, t‘J ; U 4 » ; *\K. tiU; itw. in /\?\ 1*1, § l; 

PGL Wi« | U. A rurfsso j4<r'*o- of i'\vu,v .t»: h tamS iu //*.*w. m IU\ C», S 1, 

4 xil. IA; tUm. i« Hr, CS, § U, * Rpp, \ ii, 15, 

* in AY. Uti, | 5 ; CC, ^ V,, it rn> is *vI. 5, li; Mar, xsaii. 111. 
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Comforter or Advocate, and explains that for the Spirit to make 
intercession for us does not imply subordination. He who 
intercedes is not less than He who receives the intercession. 
The Spirit intercedes only in the sense that He stirs up those 
whom He fills to make intercession. 1 Gregory says also that 
the Spirit is at the same time “stabilis” and “mobilis”— 
“stabilis,” in that He embraces all things by virtue of His 
Nature; “ mobilis,” in that He makes His presence felt in all 
places and by individual persons. 2 Before the Incarnation, how¬ 
ever, he confined His direct operations to the elect of Judaea. 3 
In the thirtieth Homily on the Gospels Gregory propounds and 
answers some curious questions respecting the Holy Spirit. 
Why did He appear in flames of fire ? Why did He appear at 
once in flames of fire and in tongues ? Why did He appear as 
a dove ? Why did He descend on Christ as a dove, and on the 
disciples as flames of fire? Gregory’s solutions of these pro¬ 
blems, if not convincing, are at least ingenious. 4 

The Double Procession. The question of the Procession of the 
Holy Spirit was, of course, still undecided. In the additions 
said to have been made to the Nicene Creed by the Council of 
Constantinople, and confirmed by the Council of Chalcedon, the 
Holy Spirit is alleged to proceed from the Pather. And to this 
definition the authorities of the Eastern Church adhered, though 
they readily admitted, in conformity with Scripture, that the 
Holy Spirit is the Spirit of the Son as well as of the Father, 
that He is sent by the Son, and that He receives of the Son. 
On the other hand, the Fathers of the Latin Church, particularly 
Augustine, generally taught the Double Procession; and at the 
Third Synod of Toledo, in 589 A.D., the Filioque clause was added 
to the Latin translation of the Creed. As, however, no serious 
controversy on the subject had as yet broken out, both Eastern 
and Western writers frequently made use of loose and un¬ 
guarded language, to which, at a later time, both sides were 
able to appeal as favouring their views. This was the case 
with Gregory. Although he was entirely of the same mind as 

1 Mom. in Ev. 80, § 3 : “ Spiritus postulat quia ad postulandum eos quos 
rcplovorit inflammat.” Cf. Mor. ii. 58. 

* Horn, in Ezech. i. 5, § 10. 

3 Ibid. i. 8, § 20. 

4 Mom. in Ev. 80, § 5, 6; cf. Mor. i. 2. 
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uguntine, ho sometimes expresses himself in terms which, 
nngh novor really at vurinnoo with tliu Latin view, worn yet 
,oh m an orthodox (hvek of lator times would have found 
^exceptionable. Ho speaks of tho Spirit “ proeeeding from 
,o Fnthor nml receiving of that which is tint Son's.’* 1 Ho 
ys: 41 A sound proreeds from the month of tho Lord when 
is eonsuhstuntiitl Spirit mines to us through Ilia Son " ,J ; ami 
“No man ever had all tho operations of tho Holy Spirit 
tho same timo save tiio Mediator between Hod and man, 
loom is the Hitmu Spirit which proeeedeth from the Father 
fc fore all ages / 1 li I hit although ho makes use of ambiguous 
pressums such as these, (Jregory leaves m in no duuhl an to 
h real opinion. In mo vent l places he distinctly asserts that 
e Holy Spirit proceeds both front the Fat her and the Son. 
llie Spirit of both/* lie says, *' proceeds eoelental with both, 
e who is begotten is not subsequent to Him by whom He 
begotten, mill Ho who is produeed by proeesstoti is Unf 
Taeqmmt to Those from whom He proceeds.** 1 11 The send 

g of the Spirit is the mum* as the pr**ee wion by which He 
weeds from the Father and the Son/* u '‘The Spirit even 
snliMfunre proceeds from the Son .** 11 " (*hri A imparts to the 

arts of His dheiples that Holy Spirit which pr» *r.*>-ds from 
iinseltV* v The;i«* expressions an* coadushe. Here, a s else- 
here, (ire s*ry t« *» *L his doctrine from Am si 4 iue. and w as 
early in sympathy wit It t he Spaniili ( At holies who inserted 
to the i*reed the dogma of the 1 rmblo iVore-ssion, 

Thr IfWI* nj thr //d?/ Spirit In wiped of the work of the 
striL f»rig|t*ry tliiiiitigiiislie'i the following ways in which He 
•is on the heart of man. 

First and foremost» fin tftllntises the heart of the b«*liever 

ith I hvine love, " For this Holy Spirit Himself i i Love, 
‘hence also John says, Uml i*i L**vr, He, then, who with 

* At,'t, t\t». 1 UW, at, 

* |fd, on, VI. la !k it. it. IH igr «lo-rt; S| 4dm I? m lh<- leliii, 
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sincere mind Innps after ( h>d, already has Him Whom ho, loves. 
For no mm could ]mm (hid unless he had Him Whom ho 
loves” 1 This Imm whieh the Holy Spirit inspires in man is 
an art ive love. 4i Tin* 1mm of UudT says < l rebury, 4 ‘ is never 
otiose. If it mht a it works pimat thinps ; it* it dues not work, 
it is not love/*- II may he disf inptushed more aeurately as 
love of I led in Him mlf, and love of Hod in His servants-—that 
in love of Hod and love of our iteipitheur. And Urepory 
assort,; that the twofold sending of the. Holy Spirit onee hy 
our hord while He was yet on earth, and a pa in after His 
a asm me into heaven - was a symbol of this double love whieh 
t!m Sjf j a would insjiire. *’The Spirit i \ piveti on earth that, 
we !aa\ l**\e our immhhour. The Spirit h piven front heaven 
lli it we may Ime ( kid,” a 

See- -ndly, the Holy Spirit illuminates the mind; for " ho 
:w»m a4 the Spirit touches the mind, lie teaches, and thoi very 
mi *T fonrhiiip is tearhinp.” 1 Tins tearhinp is hoth outward 
and pttblim tlnmnph the words of inspired Script mm and inspired 
jam letters *; and also interim and secret. 0 If the former is to 
profit n man, it must he iieeniiijiatiied hy the latter, Hut this 
inward inspiration hy wldeti the Spirit speaks to the soul in an 
iiiiihihle mystery.* 1 ll hi a wordless illumination, M incorporeal 
liylit/* C itmyory miyn: M For the Spirit of Chid to apeak to tin, is 
h»r Him U* inliiiinte hy His hidden power what is to he done, 
and to instruct in iui mutant* without the medium of sound 
*»r the slowness of a perch, the ignorant heart of man in hidden 
mvatejh-s, We kumv that the hodily hearinp does not nun- 
pi. head of *■liter all the suyinpa that are addressed to it, since it 
umh r ! in h re mens hy meant of words, and words separately 
hy m Ihthie - ; wherein our siyht, hemp turned upon an object, 
o|’pieh"-*Ie! 1 the W h* do tihjin'l mtddrflly and at nitre. So, then, the 
Vo am 5 .a ib 4 ad h*e *.; s ed to us Irma within an* seen rather than 
hr. 4 $ | ; h. ,* oi wIdle He inftiies Him elf without the delay 
of" v. , id , 1H illumines hy His instant tiplil the darkness of our 
tommmee/’" Th.e tmUshleiiineiit tint i imparled hy the Spirit 
i. i v.om! i kn>*wl«*d*e of i b*d and laiowledpe of self. The 

5 ISii. ili), § ‘J. 

* /W. an. 5 h , 

2 1, ° ,p >. . ii. 

* i. ww,:. ‘J. 
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anvlud^u of (Uni, though m full m Immunity in uapnhlo of 
rutving, is rulativo and impurftmt, sinon luimau farullius uannut 
anp this mystury of tlm KturnuL 1 Tluuvforu, in this n*tnnl, 
u Spirit is uumparud to " a < 4 uutlo breath," ami to “ u rushing 
ii^lity win*!/' Hu is ^pmntluT in that Hu tempura thu know- 
1 I 40 of Himself to mir puruuptiuna, no its in Homo decree to ho 
ought tmdur our t*o;'ui/,anru; hut Hu is 14 vehement,” in that, 
nvuvur I In may tutnpur thu knowledge, yet hy 11 is coming 
He confounds u hilo Hu illumines tlm darkness of our frail 
mliti m. Ma The knowledge of self, on tlm othur hand, is full 
ul complete, Thu glimp m afforded its of tlm Divine Nature is 
itlkdent It* maku us uwuru of tin* extent of our own wrutrhud* 
*as. a Tims thu Spirit illumines tin* hearts, not, indeed, of all 
un, hut of s<*iuu from uvury class of mun rich and pom; 
long and Weak, itohlu and bused utrn, wise and fnoli *h, Hod, 
vs Hregurv, 11 sendeth watur upon all things, wlio hy tlm gift 

tiio Holy Spirit rails to thu knowledge of Himself from u\< ry 
am of men." s 

Thirdly, fliu Holy Spirit enables man to resi it temptut mm 
u thu one hand, llu .strengthens man within, and hy im plant in * 
iu lovu of < lod in hi"* heart, gives Idm p*over of iv i .tam-u ‘ 
a thu 1 4Imr hand, Hr juodifm \ I hr triupf alums t hemsehe 2 , .,<» 
lat either 11 1 r\ d»> noi roiu»* up»m u ' mail) together* nr u! ,e 
la* only stwh a . sul in as ur hav.* s?ivugth to mdturg 
evert Imlrs.i, I !w Spirit ..umetimr; \\ il hdniw s from t hr soul for 
season, and hsi\ei it undrr temptation in older that it may 
,mw its own weakness, and Irani \\i! 1 1 humility the necessity 
’ support and grace . 7 

Fourthly* thu Holy Spirit transforms tlm lift? of uiatiS Not 
ily does lit* regom?mt« in baptising but iu those who have 
licit uftor baptism l{« inij 1 I 11 nt.fl thu grace of e unritnm, 
his grace n thu jmrtilinr gift of thu Spirit* and In il man i 1 at 

tee clanged, III* coiituiltUH thu low things which liu oliru 

1 Un?, f*M, U\ t M. * IM, v. Ilf*. 

* Hmi, % w;, * IM, \ 1 , at. 

5 ii-’in, in Lv, So* J 0; It > 7 . Un, * . x%%%. -P'u 

f M«*i , ii, ♦ % Vn, *•, an, 

* ihhi. *u, ;f0. “ > .0 nUmn-ri j h ^ounr. ivplr.fi »!ir -nlui »v i Uu» 1% 

f 'Uatti p V ,4 a “ I':; u,'U, " ttaoi* ■./* .0; •, 

i 4l«-i inUkU' »o m*U 1 i t kini ..o. ‘, U] . 1 .' . u : v\ v ? .> Off a *4« . 1/* 

H-m, ra i.rv';, v n, i ; t u * •- i.'//. ; ; n'- s i’.Uni, /U.T.iU r*. It, 
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desired, and seeks the high things which he once despised; he 
renounces worldly cares, and is eager for contemplation; he is 
cold to his former habits, and ardent after new pursuits; he 
longs only for the invisible. 1 “ O what a consummate artist is 
that Spirit!” cries Gregoiy. “Without the tardy process of 
learning, the man is impelled onward to all that this Spirit 
wills. No sooner does He touch the soul than He teaches, and 
His touch is itself a teaching; for at one and the same time He 
enlightens and converts the human heart, so that it suddenly 
turns stranger to what it was, and becomes what it was not.” 2 
The methods of this transformation are thus described: “ At 

one time He pierces us with love, at another time with terror. 
Sometimes He shows us how little are the things of the 
present life, and lifts our hearts to desire the eternal world; 
sometimes He first points out the things of eternity, that the 
things of time may afterwards grow worthless in our eyes. 
Sometimes He discloses to us our own evil deeds, and thence 
draws us on even to feel sorrow for the evil deeds of others. 
Sometimes He presents to our eyes the evil deeds of others, 
and reforms us from our own wickedness by piercing us with a 
marvellous compunction.” 3 The transformation is wrought 
gradually. The Holy Spirit takes more and more hold on us, 
and as His virtue is increased in us, our own mundane spirit 
dwindles and dies. “ But then we make complete advance in 
God when we have wholly and utterly fallen away from 
ourselves.” 4 

The Gifts of the Spirit. Speaking of the gifts of the Spirit 


1 Horn, in Ezech. i. 10 } § 44; Mor. v. 50; xi. 15; xxvii. 41-43. 

2 Horn, in Ev. 30, § 8: “ Libet oculos fidei in virtutem opificis hnins attol- 
lere, atque sparsim patres testamenti novi ac veteris considerare. Ecce, apertis 
eisdern oculis fidei, David, Amos, Danielem, Petrum, Panlnm, Matthaeum 
intneor, et sanctns iste Spiritus qnalis sit artifex considerare volo, sed in ipsa 
mea consideratione'deficio. Implet namque citharoedum pueruna et psalmistam 
facit. Implet pastorem armentarium sycamoros vellicantem, et prophetam 
facit. Implet abstinentem pnernm, et indicem sennm facit. Implet pisca- 
torem, et praedicatorem facit. Implet persecutorem et doctorem gentium 
facit. Implet publicanum et evangelistam facit. 0 qualis est artifex iste 
Spiritus ! Nulla ad discendum mora agitur in omne quod voluerit. Mox ut 
tetigerit mentem, docet, solumque tetigisse docuisse est. Nam humanam 
mentem subito ut illustrat immutat; abnegat hunc repente quod erat, exbibet 
repente quod non erat.” 

3 Mor. v. 51. 


Ibid. xxii. 46. 
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in a general way, Gregory distinguishes “ those without which 
no one can attain to eternal life” (such, for instance, as humility 
faith, hope, charity), and “ those by which holiness is manifested 
for the good of others ” (for example, prophecy and miracles); 
and he asserts that the former, being necessary to salvation, are 
never wholly withdrawn from the elect, but the latter are some¬ 
times taken away “ in order that those powers which belong to 
Him may be had with greater humility, inasmuch as when they 
are possessed they cannot be retained/' 1 

The seven “gifts of the Spirit” (wisdom, understanding, 
counsel, might, knowledge, godliness, fear of the Lord) are made 
the subject of an allegorical disquisition. Gregory explains that 
the number 7 is composed of the numbers 3 and 4, which multi¬ 
plied together make the perfect number 12. From which he argues 
that “ those whom the Spirit of sevenfold grace has filled, He 
makes perfect, by imparting to them not merely the knowledge 
of the Trinity, but also the power of exercising the four cardinal 
virtues ” ; in other words, the Spirit of sevenfold grace enables 
us to perfect faith by works, and works by faith. And the 
Spirit is poured out in more abundant measure “when the 
practice of the virtues is engendered through knowledge of 
the Trinity, and when the vision of the Trinity is attained 
through practice of the virtues.” 2 Gregory lays stress on the 
order of the gifts, which he calls the seven steps of the spiritual 
life, 3 and he points out how each gift fortifies a man against a 
particular temptation. 4 

As to the operations of the Spirit, Gregory notices that 
no man possesses them all at once, lest he should become 
puffed up with pride and forgetful of charity. “Almighty 
God acts with the souls of men as He does with the different 
countries of the earth. He might have given fruit of all 

1 Mor. ii. 91. The former gifts are “ bona summa*’; the latter, “ bona 
media.” Cf. ibid, xxvii. 76: “Bona enim summa sunt fides, spes, charitas. 
Quae cum veraciter habentur, in malum inflecti non possunt. Bona autem 
sunt media prophetia, doctrina, curationum virtus, et caetera, quae ita inter 
utrumque sunt posita, ut aliquando per haeo sola aeterna patria, aliquando 
vero gloria terrena requiratur. Medias ergo has virtutes dicimus, quas ad 
quodcunque mens appetit inclinamus.” 

* Ibid. xxxv. 15. So in ibid. i. 38 Gregory points out that by adding 3 
(Faith, Hope, Charity) to 7 (the seven graces) wo get 10 (perfection). 

9 Horn, in Ezech. ii. 7, § 7. 

4 Mor. ii. 77. 

VOL. XI. 2 A 
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kinds to every land. But if every land did not require the 
fruits of another, there would be no fellowship maintained 
with the other. Hence it comes to pass that to one He 
gives a superfluity of wine, to another of oil, to another of 
cattle, to another of the fruits of the field, so that, since 
one gives what the other has not, and the latter supplies 
what the former wants, the separated lands are united by a 
communication of gifts. And like different countries, the souls 
of the saints are related to one another. By reciprocally com- 
municating what they have received, as different countries 
share with one another their respective products, they are 
all united in one love /' 1 To this rule, however, Gregory 
makes one exception. “ No man,” ho writes, “ ever possessed 
all the operations of the Holy Spirit at once, except the sole 
Mediator between God and man, whose is the same Spirit, 
who proceedeth from the Father before all ages .” 3 But the 
relation between the Mediator and the Spirit was unique. “ The 
Mediator between God and man, the Man Christ Jesus, in all 
things has Him always and continually present, since also the 
same Spirit in substance proceeds from Him. And thus, though 
the Spirit abides in the holy preachers, Ho is rightly said to 
abide in the Mediator in a special manner; since in them Ho 
abides of grace for a particular object, but in Him He abides 
substantially for all ends. For as our body is cognizant of the 
sense of touch only, but the head of the body has the xxm of all 
the five senses at once, so that it sees, hears, tastes, smells, and 
touches; so the members of the Supreme Head shine out in 
some of the powers, hut the Head Himself blazes forth in all of 
them. The Spirit, then, abides in Him in another sort, since 
He never departs from Him by reason of His nature .” 3 

On the extraordinary spiritual gifts of Prophecy and Miracles 
Gregory has some interesting remarks. Prophecy is treated 
with some fulness in the first of the HorniHex on Ezekiel. 
Here, in distinguishing the 41 times” of prophecy, Gregory 
remarks that “ prophecy is so called, not because it predicts 
the future, but because it reveals what is hidden.” 4 Tim 
prophet is the rovealer. Sometimes he proves the truth of 

1 Ihm. in Esech. 1.10, § S4, - i/or. xxix. 74. 

3 i/or. ii. m . 

4 ** Non quia praedicit ventura, lied quia prod it occulta.'* 
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what ho aaya about tho past by accurately predicting the futuro; 
Homotimes, by bringing to light what is past, ho gains credence 
for what ho foretells of tho futuro. Honoo the past and tho futuro 
reaper! ively aro used by tho prophet to attest the truth of Ids 
revelations about the future and tho past; the revelation of the 
present is self-attesting, ami needs not to be pro vet l from either 
past or future. (Jrogory recognizes and discusses various kinds 
and degrees of prophecy. #< For the Spirit of prophecy does not 
touch the mind of the prophet always in the same way. n Some¬ 
times a prophet receives illumination respecting the present* 
hut m>t respecting the future ; sometimes res pee ting the future, 
hut not respecting the present: sometimes equally in respect of 
both; sometimes equally in respect of past, present, ami future. 
Similarly, tin* prophet sometimes understands the past and not 
the future; snmetimes the future and not the past. Sometimes 
the Spirit of prophecy discloses the present only partially, or the 
future only partially. Again* tins prophet, at times sees rleurty 
the present and the immediate future, hut, cannot, pierce the 
distant future; at times he see \ only the distant future; at¬ 
tunes both together. Tim Spirit- of prophecy doe i m»t always 
abide in the prophet, lest, by the emitinual po-'sesuon of it, he 
sin mid forget that it is imt a natural power of his men, hut a 
1 d\ iue gift, And thus it happens that prophets oemruoimlly 
speak what U in reality only their own idea, though tiny 
imagine that tiny are speaking ly inspiration. Vet, when they 
kmev the truth, if they be true prophets, they hiisten to correct, 
any false impression they may have given to their hearers* Tint 
fid so prophet on the contrary, not only spunk what h false* 
but jHTHist in maintaining ltd (tregory uj*|*eura to regard the 
prophelie slate us one of eestiiay. The prophet's tniini is taken 
posseasioii of by the overmastering Spirit, and tho prophet 
him n*lf becomes merely the Spirit*s mouthpiece, 11 it is not 
the prophet who speaks, hut the Ih»ty Spirit speaks tbioiigh 
tilt 4 prophet,*’ ;l Nevertheless, the prophet himself under Sands 
wlmt tlie Spirit shows or tells him this hi an essential mark 
of prophecy.' 5 Uregory adds that (tod sometimes speak t to the 

1 P»-r tli*- ;)*•■*' IJSm, in bUs* h. I. | ( 

9 os Kiu-h. i. U, § H. 

4 %l, III *' Turn t loin sihgU+S n* ?**?ni|l;»r Irl leiSitvir, •!$ liiii 

lieu tillsaliir, j,m|’Saahi innntiw r •!, Vatu grr 
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prophets, not directly, hut through the mediation of angels, 
who, though they may not appear outwardly, inspire the soul 
of the prophet by their in wart l presence, anil make known the. 
Divine will. 1 

In respect of the gift of miracles, Gregory's teaching is 
remarkably sane and judicious. Much as he admired the 
wonderful works of the saints, lie yet regarded them as having 
value only in so far as they served to prepare for anti hear 
witness to the greatest miracle of all—the new life imparted 
to men hy Christ. Miracles, he says, were necessary in the 
beginnings of the Church to beget faith in the new doctrines. 
For unless men had witnessed visible wonders, they would 
never have been ]»orsuadt»d to believe in the wonders invisible, 
hut when the highest of all miracles, and the end of all, the 
Divine life, had once been introduced, there was no longer 
need of the external sign. Thus the Apostle Paul, on an 
island full of unbelievers, healed the sick by prayer; hut 
to believing Timothy he only recommended natural remedies 
(1 Tim. v. 23). For the former needed, hy an outward display 
of power, to he made, susceptible of the Divine life; hut 
the latter, who was already sound within, required mu outward 
sign.* Bo again Gregory says: “Holy Church once required 
the help of miracles when the tribulation of persecution 
oppressed her. Vet, after she has overcome the pride of dis¬ 
belief, she needs no longer the signs of miracles, but the 
merits of deeds alone, though she displays even tin* former 
by many persons, when occasion demands. For it is written : 
Tomjuea are for a not to them that believe, hot in them 

that believe not." 11 Therefore we need not wonder that these 
external signs are now less frequently vouchsafed than for¬ 
merly. While the Faith was a delicate plant, it needed frequent 
watering; hut now it is firmly rooted and vigorous, it need 
be “watered no more. Yet, after all, the true miracle ever 

quae orant Aogyplo ventura; mul quia nequlvit Intelllgeni quail vlitii, pn*phr<ta 
non Cult. Anpexit Balthan&r rex arthuiloH manun ftrribtmtbi in pan*4o; mA 
prophota nun fuit, quia intnlhmtum rtti quum vahsmt nun accept t. I t 
boafcUH tub propholiac iipiritum s*s habere toatntur* mm wuhtm vstUnw m 
audinno utiam intolh;xU.*e omnia uHHurtt*" 

1 Mar. xxviiL l). 

* Horn An Ev. 4, § S; Mur. xxvti. lYt. 

* Mor, xxvii, UG. 
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continues; and “Holy Church daily accomplishes, after a spiritual 
manner, that which once she did through the Apostles after 
a sensible manner/' This last thought Gregory works out 
with reference to casting out devils, the gift of tongues, holding 
serpents, drinking poison, and so forth, spiritually interpreted, 
adding : “ These wonders are the greater because they are of a 
spiritual kind, the greater because by their means not the 
bodies, but the souls of men are revived. And these signs, 
beloved, you may work, if you will, by the power of God. The 
external signs do not ensure life to those who work them. For 
those physical miracles are sometimes evidences of holiness, 
but they do not constitute it; but these spiritual miracles 
which are wrought in the soul are not evidences of the virtue 
of the life, they constitute that virtue. The former even the 
wicked may have; the latter none but the good enjoy. . . . 
Crave not, then, for the miracles which one may have in 
common with the reprobate, but for the miracles of love and 
piety, which are the more sure in proportion as they are 
hidden, and which win the greater reward from God, inasmuch 
as they have the less honour among men/' 1 So again, after 
quoting our Lord's words in Matt. vii. 22, Gregory says: “ By 
this it is plain that the humility of love should be honoured 
among men, not the power of working miracles. . . . The proof 
of holiness is not the working of miracles, but the loving all 
even as we love ourselves." 2 3 And in his famous letter to 
Augustine on his miracles in England he insists upon the same 
point. 8 Elsewhere he urges that good works alone are the test 
of the good life, so that, though Peter did greater miracles 
than Paul, their merits are counted equal in heaven. 4 5 At the 
end of the world the moral power of faith will gain the victory 
over antichrist, even though his power be supported by signs 
and miracles. 6 

1 Horn, in Ev. 29, § 4. In Dial . iii. 17 Gregory says that it is a greater 
miracle to convert a sinner than to raise the dead. 

2 Mor . xx. 17. 

3 Epp. xi. 36. 

4 Dial. i. 12: “Vitae vera aestimatio in virtute est operum, non in 
ostensione signorum. Nam sunt plerique, qni etsi signa non faciunt, signa 
tamen facientibus dispares non sunt.” 

5 Mor. xxxiv. 7. 
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Section V.—The Docteine of Angels and Demons. 

In developing Ms doctrine of Angels and Demons, and 
also of Saints, Gregory drew for Ms material partly on Augustine, 
but principally on the body of contemporary superstitions. The 
aggregate of crude or fanciful ideas, which had come to be 
associated with the Christian religion in the vulgar mind— 
ideas concerning the spirit-world and the after-life—was by Mm 
for the first time systematically treated. He sifted these ideas, 
accentuated such as seemed to him important, and expounded 
them dogmatically. The authority of Gregory is the principal 
justification of what has been called “ Christianity of the second 
rank/' 


(1) Angels. 

The Nature of Angels . In opposition to the opinion that 
angels are aeons or emanations from God, Gregory, like 
Augustine, asserts that they are creatures. Their creation, 
though in time preceding that of man, is closely connected 
with it, Dor angels and men are distinguished from all other 
creatures by the gift of reason, by being made in the likeness 
of God. 1 In the case of angels,, however, since their nature is 
more subtle, the likeness is truer and more thorough. 2 

Gregory describes the angels as circumscribed or limited 
spirits, endowed with vast knowledge. 3 They are bounded 
by space, and have body of a sort. Dor though, as compared 
with the grosser constitution of man, the angelic nature is 
incorporeal spirit, yet in comparison with the Supreme and 
Incomprehensible Spirit, angels may be said to have body. 4 
Their knowledge, again, if compared with ours, is immeasurably 
vast, for they contemplate the very source of knowledge, and 
in knowing God they know all that can be known. Yet in 

1 Mot. xxxii. 17: “ Simul angelum factum hominemque cognoscimus, 
simul videlicet non unitate temporum sed cognitione rationis; simul per 
acceptam imaginem sapientiae, et non simul per coniunctam substantiam 
formae. In cuncta igitur creatura homo et angelus simul conditus exstitit, 
quia ab omni creatura irrationali distinctus processit.” 

2 Ibid, xxxii. 47. 

4 Ibid. ii. 3. 


3 Ibid. ii. 3. 
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impziriaon with the Divine knowledge, angels know hut little, 

r f though they unceasingly behold the Divine Nature, they 
nnut comprehend It ur understand Its Essence . 1 

The angelic nature, being created, is of itself liable to 
tango, otherwise the great apostasy would have been im- 
issible. But angels had the power, if they willed to 
, cruise it, of maintaining tl nun selves in the good slate of 
eir creation; ami to those who did so will there was given 
a reward the blessing of immutability, ho that they should 
> longer he capable of fallings* The good angels then were 
lengthened with eternal stability, being fixed in the con• 
m plat ion of (*od, whose presence they never leave . 8 And 
lids contemplation they are never weary, for they both 
ernully behold and eternally desire to behold Him. The 
a ire accompanies the satisfaction of the. desire, and both 
ike. are unending . 1 Angels, finally, are absolutely pure of 
i/ # Nevertheless, no angel could redeem the human rare, 
lecause it must needs be that the Creator Himself should set 
in multure free/* tJ 

Thr Mininh'ij of Jm/c/s* (Sregory assigns to the angels four 
actions. First, they govern the world in general. 7 Secondly, 
ey regulate, assist, and champion the several nations, (tivgory 
:,ea Dan. \. IB, arguing that the angel who spoke to Daniel 
ts the guardian of the Jews of the Captivity, while Mmlm*d 
uteried those who remained in Judaea. He adds that the 
,gul« who champion the nations never fight on behalf of {butte 
iio act unjustly, but with justice judge their deeds* The only 
story they desire or gain is that, in nil the nations, the 
ipreuie Will lie done. 1 * Thirdly, limy protect and minister to 
dividuals,* 1 And lastly* they net nt titties m agents through 
utifii Uinl speaks to imm and ticipiainis them with His will, 111 
ngelrt transmit these I )i v meetnumunicuti<ms in various ways, 
nuetimes they do so by words alone, as when (in John xii, 28} 

1 *Vi»r. if. H; ix. tit*; xi\'i. U*. 

1 1I#mI v. US; mtv, n ; auvii. t*J#; xxxiv, Uf; ihm* in Ranch* i. 7» tj i ». 

* jyw. a. s. 

4 Umi. xvhi. 1*1 ; Hum* in Ranch* 1, S, | 15. 

* Mur. wilt 71. 11 JM. xvih. Ti* 

9 Ifrtil, ix, ytf. * lhi4, we. 17. 

* limi* %%%, U4; lUrntf,; K/js m l'nm> U<*j* 11. I, c* lh, 

4w Mur, tv, il,m* in Rx . *11, # j 
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a voice is heard from heaven; sometimes by things alone, as 
when Ezekiel was informed of the Incarnation by the appear¬ 
ance of amber in fire; sometimes by words and deeds together, 
as when Adam learned his wickedness when he heard the voice 
of the Lord God walking in the garden , God here being repre¬ 
sented by an angel; sometimes by mental images, r.//. Jacob's 
ladder; sometimes by images “ taken for the time from the 
air, and presented before the eyes of the body/* as when the 
three angels who visited Abraham temporarily assumed bodies 
fashioned out of air; sometimes by heavenly substances, e.g. 
a voice from a cloud; sometimes by earthly substances, e.g, the 
voice of .Balaam's ass; sometimes by both together, as when 
a voice came to Moses from the burning bush; sometimes by 
the angelic presence in the heart of man, the ungel himself 
being manifested to the vision of the soul, though not to the 
eyes of the body . 1 

The Orders of Angels . The conception of distinction of 
dignity and rank is a favourite one with Gregory. Everywhere 
throughout the universe he found degrees anti grades. He 
noted the grades of creation, the degrees id* holiness, the dis¬ 
tinctions of blessedness in heaven, the degrees even of damna¬ 
tion. Hence among the angels also he sought to discover ranks 
and orders, bridging the interval which separated the human 
creation from the Divine Creator, by an ascending series of 
spiritual existences . 2 Accordingly, like the DHuudo-DionyMiuH — 
whoso work, however, he had not read 8 —Gregory understood 
the nine Biblical names as representing nine orders of angels; 
which orders he brings into connexion with the nine precious 
stones mentioned by tlm Prophet Ezekiel (xxviii. HI ). 4 But 
Gregory's arrangement of these orders differs slightly from that 
of Dionysius, as will appear from the following table 


* Mar. xxviii. 8 U. 

3 Ibid. iv. 55: 11 Ex rebus liMmilbllibuti tliiieimiw quid ile «uiilbi!lbu« 

atquo intolligibilibuH ficntlamuH. Term n&mquo turn ftumittliiOtr, nw autam m 
eooli qualitafce dinponitur. Bio hmumfcb huinlulhu* iirabitugiili 

voro angelia praeBunfc.” CL Mar. xxviii. 9; Hum. in Mmrh. I. H, § 

3 Gregory says, Mtm. in JSv. 84 ,§ Hi: “ Furfur Dionyalu* ArwpagHa . . . 
encore.” 

4 Mar. xxxii. 48; Horn, in Ev. 84, § 7. 
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Scheme of t7ic Pseudo-Dionysius 1 
(who distinguishes the heavenly host into 
three luerarehicH, each of which ie sub¬ 
divided into three orders). 


First Triad 


Second Triad 


Third Triad- 


'Xepafptfi. 
yL^povfilfx . 
(dpovot. 
KupuirTjrts. 

AwdfA€L$. 
'Kgovcrlcu. 

'Apxal 
*Apxdyy*\<n. 
^Ayyikou 



Schonc of Gregory.* 


Seraphim. 

Cherubim. 

Throni. 

Pomhuitiouos. 

Prindputus. 

PotestateH. 

VirtutoH. 

Arehangeli. 

Angeli. 


> Col. i. 10. 

1 1 Tot. iii. 22. 


It is interesting to note that, of those two so,homos (which 
differ only in the position of the Virtues), the former was adopted 
hy tho majority of Scholastic writers as being more reasoned 
than the classiiieation of Gregory." The general opinion of tho 
Middle Ages is expressed hy Dante, who says that Gregory, 
when admitted to tho sight of tho angelic host, in heaven, smiled 
to find how mistaken ho had been: — 


11 E Dkmido con tan to dido 

A oontomplar quusli ordini d mine, 

Oho li numb 0 distinse, com’io. 

3Ma Gregorio da lui poi hi divine ; 

Undo d Umto, come, gli occhl aperno 
In quosto del, <ii no medehmo 1 

The functions of the several orders Gregory describes ns 
follows. Tho angels are the. spirits who carry to men messages 
of minor importance: tlm archangels are those who hear 
messages of tho highest importance. Thus it was that tho 
conception and birth of the Saviour was foretold to Mary, not 
hy an angol, hut hy an archangel. Tho spirits of tho lutter 

1 Pionys. Areopag. J)e Cmkuti Hkmrehm e, l\ il (Migne /\ G. ill.). 

3 Horn, in Ev. 84, § 7. Thin In Gregory's final and deli ini rate arrangement. 
In Mur. xxxii. 48 another order in given: angeli, archangel i, throni, domiim- 
tinnon, virtutes, prindpatus, potentates, cherubim, seraphim, Only tho first 
two and the lant two members of this iiiiriai mmuyy the positions assigned 
them in tho final scheme. But It seems probable that in Mar. xxxii. 4H 
Gregory wan not intending a definite arrangement of ranks, but wan merely 
making a rough enumeration. 

9 Thom. Aquinas Siminm X. qu. 1U8, art. 5, says; *' Dionysius exponli 
ordinum nomina secundum eouvenumtiam ad spirituales perfectlones comm; 
Gregorius vero in exposition*) horum mmiimim mugis attcndcre videtur 
exteriora ministoria.” For a useful nolo on the orders of angels, tiro P. E. 
JBrightman The iV*c« Primtae of Lancelot Andraccs pp. HM, lilfi. 

* Dante Ihtrudim xxviii. 
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class possess names, which serve not so much to identify the 
archangels themselves, as to distinguish the particular functions 
which they discharge in reference to men or to the other angels. 
Thus the names Michael, Gabriel, and Eaphael indicate the 
kind of operation peculiar to those spirits. The next class, 
Virtues, are the spirits through whom signs and miracles are 
generally wrought; Powers are they who have authority to 
hold in check hostile Virtues, and prevent their tempting the 
hearts of men as much as they would; Principalities preside 
also over the good Angels, and govern them for the due per¬ 
formance of their appointed duties. The Principalities, however, 
are only “ primi inter pares,” and they have no despotic authority 
over the other spirits. That is reserved for the Dominations, 
who far transcend the Principalities in the absoluteness of their 
sway over the rest, all alike being subject and obedient to them. 
Thrones are those spirits through whom God executes His 
judgments. Cherubim signify “ plenitude of knowledge.” They 
are the spirits who, from their nearness to God, are endowed 
with such vast knowledge that, so far as it is possible for a 
creature, they know all things perfectly. Seraphim are the 
nearest of all to God, and, through their unique position, burn 
ever with intense and flaming love of Him. 1 

Gregory is inclined to adopt the opinion of the Pseudo- 
Dionysius, that only the lower spirits—angels and archangels 
—come forth to minister to men. Quoting Dan. vii. 10, he 
draws a distinction between “ ministering to God ” and “ stand¬ 
ing before God,” and thinks that while angels and archangels 
“ minister ” in the sense of doing God's errands with mankind, 
the higher ranks “ stand before Him ” only, enjoying eternally 
the beatific vision, and never going forth from His immediate 
presence. 2 Prom lack of certain evidence on this subject, 
however, Gregory refused to commit himself to a dogmatic 
statement, or definitely to interpret the Scriptural allusions to 
the ministry of Cherubim and Seraphim in the sense of minis¬ 
tration through the agency of subordinate spirits. 8 He contents 
himself with drawing attention to two points. The first is 
that lower spirits are sent on missions by higher spirits, as is 
proved from the words of Zechariah (ii. 3, 4). 4 The second is 

1 Horn . in Ev. 84, §§ 8-10. 2 Ibid. 34, § 12. 

3 Ibid . 34, § 13. 4 Ibid. 34, § 13; Mor. iv. 55. 
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that even when the .spirits, that are sent, outwardly come to us, 
yet inwardly, through the power of contemplation, they never 
depart from God. Thus they both “ minister to God ” and 
" stand before Him ”; for though they are limited, God is 
infinite, so that whithersoever they are sent, they move and go 
in Him. Thus they go forth without withdrawing from God’s 
presence, anti they return again to Ilim from whom they have 
never for one moment departed. 1 

While Gregory lays stress on the distinction of the angelic 
orders, and assigns to each its functions and privileges, he at 
the same time asserts that these privileges are not the exclusive 
possession of each several order, but are to soma extent shared 
hy all. Thus all know God, though the Gheruhim know Him 
more perfectly ; all love God, hut the Seraphim with greatest 
ardour; over all God presides, hut more particularly over the 
Thrones. Kaeh order thus is characterized hy that which it has 
in a greater degree than the others ; hut all, to a greater or lesser 
extent, share the characteristics of each. Kven the special 
authority of tint Dominations and Principalities is shared by all 
through love, lienee the names of the orders refer, not to things 
exclusively possessed hy one or another, hut to what, possessed 
by all, is yet possessed by some in a fuller degree and in a mure 
special manner . 2 

The Xitmher of the Atujeh, The number of the Angela may 
be represented both us infinite and as definite. For though no 
man eould possibly count the host of heaven, yet God ran do 
so. Therefore the number of the angels, infinite relatively to 
man, is definite for the knowledge of God, Those spirits who 
" minister to God n are more numerous than those who <# stand 
Indore Him/’ a The original number of the angels, which was 
diminished hy Satan’s a|a)Htasy # will he restored at the end of 
the, world, when the places left vacant m the several orders by 
the fallen angels will he filled up by the redeemed of mankind. 
11 The broken number of the angels the Mediator came to 
restore, that by the redemption of the human rare He might 
repair the losses of the angels, and perhaps might heap up yet 
more richly the measure of the heavenly fat heriand. M 1 Thu 

* Horn, in Rv, lU t § Of; 3/ur, is. *!. 

8 Iltmi. in Re, 0*1, § H. * M*»r, %vii. H. 

4 Miff, xxid. lilt ; tsf. ihitL xvii, 10 ; xx\iti. SI; m si, 2, § ; 

Hum. in Mi\ 21, § tf; 84, § 11. 
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view, developed later by Anselm, that the filling up of this 
deficiency was the cause of the creation of man, was apparently 
accepted by Gregory. 1 

The Adoration of Angels. Gregory taught that since the 
Incarnation man is no longer inferior to the angels, but is equal 
to them. Hence it is no longer fitting that adoration should be 
offered. Before the Incarnation, indeed, men did adore angels, 
and were not forbidden to do so. Gregory quotes as instances 
Lot (Gen. xix. 1) and Joshua (Josh. v. 15). But under the new 
dispensation this homage is forbidden, and when St. John wished 
to adore an angel he was prevented by the words: See thou do it 
not ; for I am thy fellow-servant and of thy brethren. The reason 
of the change is that, before the coming of Christ, the angels 
justly despised mankind, sunk in corruption and unredeemed, 
and therefore suffered themselves to be adored; but after the 
Incarnation they could no longer despise that human nature 
which, in their Maker, they beheld exalted above themselves. 2 
Thus, instead of the Church adoring the angels, “ since Christ 
came and poured upon His faithful ones the spirit of liberty, 
the Church is honoured even by the angels themselves.” 3 

(2) Demons and the Devil. 

Demons are angels who rebelled against God and were cast 
out of heaven. Gregory, after Augustine, attributes the cause 
of their fall to pride. “ Almighty God made two creations 
to contemplate Himself—the angelic and the human; but 
pride smote both and dashed them down from their state of 
original righteousness.” The fall of the angels, however, was 
the greater, inasmuch as they had no infirmity derived from 
the flesh, and their wickedness was of their own devising, 
and was not suggested to them by another. Therefore the 
fallen angels have no opportunity of amendment or hope of 
pardon, and they can never be finally redeemed. 4 Here Gregory 
accepts the opinion of Augustine, rejecting the doctrine of Origen. 5 

1 Horn, in Ev. 34, § 6. 

2 Mor . xxvii. 29 ; Horn, in Ev. 8, § 2. 

3 [Greg.] Super Cantica Canticorum viii. 1. 

4 Mor. iv. 8. 

5 [Greg.] Exp. in Prim. Beg. ii. 4, cc. 33, 34. 
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These evil spirits wander about in the aerial heaven, con¬ 
sumed with envy when they see the souls of men mount up 
into the ethereal heaven from which they themselves are for 
ever banished. 1 Hence they endeavour to hinder man’s pro¬ 
gression by kindling lust in the heart, and stirring up tempta¬ 
tions. 2 Yet even this evil work they do by God’s permission, 
and in serving their own unjust ends they fulfil His just 
decrees. In punishing the reprobate and testing the good by 
temptation so as to increase their merits, they are carrying out 
the purposes of God and making His will to be done. 3 

The Devil is the prince of the demons. As originally 
created, 4 he was pre-eminent among all the angels, the first of 
all the creatures, incomparably great and beautiful and wise. 5 
He was made naturally good, and capable at once of loving 
and fearing God; not with the slavish fear which a servant 
has for his master, but with the <f fearless fear” of a loving 
wife for her husband. From this condition, however, Satan fell 
through pride. He envied God’s greatness, and desired to be 
great himself, not by participation in God’s greatness, but 
absolutely. But in casting away the free service of God (libera 
servitus ), Satan only gained a liberty which was slavery (cajptiva 
libertas). The very absence of restraint became a restraint to 
him. And, because he was not willing to fear God, he was 
hardened into a fearless insensibility which subjected him to 
frightful punishment, which, not fearing, he was unable to avoid. 
Thus he who might have possessed all things by fearing God, 
obtained, through his fearlessness, that he should suffer all 
things. 6 

The result of his apostasy is that the devil, who was once 
preeminent among the angels, is now fallen beneath their 
authority. By them his malice is now restrained; by them at 
the end of the world he will be let loose for a while to rage as 
antichrist; and by them, after the judgment, he will be cast into 
the lowest depth of hell. 7 For at the present time the devil 

1 Mor . ii. 74. 2 Ibid. ii. 74; xxvii. 49. 

3 Ibid. ii. 38; xiv. 46; xvi. 47; xxxiii. 41. 

4 Ibid, xxxii. 17; “ Manichaei dogma reprehenditur, qui dura duo principia 

loquitur, tenebrarum gentem non factam asserere conatur.” 

s Ibid, xxxii. 47, 48. 

6 Ibid . xxxiv. 40, 41; xxix. 18. 7 Ibid. iv. 16. 
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does not suffer liis full punishment, but only a foretaste of it. 
Now lie experiences the darkness of error, which will never he 
lightened by any glimmer of repentance, or any recollection of 
God's regard, or any prospect of pardon; hereafter there will 
be added the eternal torments of hell 1 

The devil's power, nevertheless, is still terrible. For though 
ho has lost his happiness, he still retains the greatness of his 
angelic nature/ the subtlety of which is mure than a match 
for human faculties. Thus ho compassed the downhill of Adam 
by promising him a divine nature 3 ; and lie wars against the 
descendants of Adam with extram-dinary skill, tempting them 
especially to the three sins of lust, malice, and prided Never¬ 
theless, his power is restrained by God, so that he cannot, do 
all that ho would, or, indeed, any filing at alt without Divine 
permission. Ho dare not enter unbidden mos into a herd of 
swine, much less can he venture to injure men who are made 
in the likeness of God/ 1 Hence tluoe of tin* r!»vf whom lie is 
allowed to assault are enabled by ( hubs grace to repel him. 
Mere dust, in humble relianee on the (‘realor, can meet and 
conquer the proud archangel/ 

At the end of the world Hat an wilt be r**)ea ,ed for a time 
from his restraint, and will become incarnate in the person of 
antichrist. 7 His power will he eiuwuoua/for be* wilt Mitpusa 
all, not only in worldly glory/ hut i%Un in the working of 
miracles and wonders/ 1 * Then he wilt rage ngaiin t the elect, 
torturing their bodies with terrible persecutions. and shaking 
their souls with amazing miracles. Tide will be the e»jesf trial 
of all. “ Consider," says Gregory, fo wh.it temptation the 
mind of man will he exp*caul, when tie* led) martyr submits 
his body to tortures, and yet his tormentor works miracles before 
his eyes. Whose resolution would imi ttiirtli bo thukeu, when 

1 Ibid, iv. 10, # Ihd, ii. I; s icov, ICC 

9 JtmL tv, 16; xtxtil. 17. * /?s i ** . m m, 

* IbuL xxxii. 60; rf, iL 17; mi, 47 ; sUil, ■!; *nm m, 

$ Ibid, xxxH. f»t. 

T IbuL xiih III Umgery dr J.r •,* a, " U.mm.#! v* ot* Y,Ub\ 

quem hi tine mitiidi hi*u --4 nn/j !u * <t. - joe, M if jS; y,;, t; *• j 

in ttUimiH ti'mpnrUms, itlud \a> gi oim v 

Of, ibid, xxxik ‘J‘J; xxxiv. 7. 

18 IbuL xxxiv, a: 14 Uwtie «|tii4 m-ju m-r v»m, l .■ ,vl n-mj-i * r^r rimn 
fortlter potent." 

0 Ibid, xiv. *M, *> |g,i, 
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he who tortures with scourges glitters also with miracles ? ” 1 
Hence even the righteous, who cannot he intimidated by the 
violence and power of antichrist, will he sometimes deceived by 
his miracles. For how can they know his falseness when he 
corroborates all his lies with signs, and supports every word 
with wonders ? a At the same time, too, by the awful dispensa¬ 
tion of God, the signs of power will have been withdrawn from 
the Church. “For prophecy is hidden, the grace of healings is 
taken away, the power of prolonged abstinence is weakened, 
the words of doctrine are silent, the prodigies of miracles are 
removed. And though the heavenly dispensation does not 
entirely withdraw them, yet it does not manifest them openly 
and in manifold ways as in former days .” 8 Thus antichrist will 
prosper exceedingly, and his fame will spread throughout the 
world, and he will found a Church of the reprobate, who are 
members of him, just as the elect an*, members of Christ.* 
And he will torture and massacre the elect —not only those of 
his own time, but also Enoch and Elias, who will return into 
the world to sulfur at his hand. Vet those who are really elect 
will not fall . 5 

The days of antichrist will usher in the end. Then the 
Judge will appear, and Satan 14 will In* smitten with eternal 
death, not in battle, with the angels, not in euntest with the 
saints, but through the, coming of the Judge, by the breath of 
11 is mouth alone.” n There will be a great spectacle. All the 
legions of angels and all the company of the elect will be 
assembled to gaze upon the monster brought captive into their 
midst. 7 And lastly, he with his whole hotly, the reprobate, 
will be cast down into hell, to bo tortured with its tires for all 
eternity, 8 without hope of remission or pardon . 11 

It should he noticed that Gregory's IHaltyu*'* have a pecu¬ 
liar interest in this connexion, because in them wo meet, 
for the first time, with the fully developed conception of the. 
mediaeval devil. Here Satan is represented, no longer a \ this 
portentous power of darkness, hut as a spirit of petty malice, 
more irritating than awful, playing all manner of mischievous 

1 Mttr, 24, 3 Ibid, xxxii, ‘25, 2H. i Ibid, xxxiv. 7, 

4 Ibid, xii. 4H ; xxxiv. H. ** ibid, xiv. 27. 

w Ibid, xxxll. 27. T ibid. xx\iii. S7. 

* JHaL iv. *Jlf. *• Mi t\ t\. s, u ; xxxi’u 47. 
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pranks and doing at times serious damage, but easily routed by a 
sprinkling of holy water or the sign of the cross. The devil of 
Gregory’s Dialogues is, in all essential respects, the same as he 
who flung a stone at Dominic and got spattered with Luther’s ink. 
He is represented at one time as making his appearance all on 
fire with flaming mouth and flashing eyes, yet condescending to 
make a pun on the name of a saint 1 ; at another time, disguised 
as a physician, carrying horn and mortar, and riding on a 
mule 2 ; again, under the form of a little black boy, 3 or a bird 
with flapping wings. 4 He haunts a house in Corinth, rendering 
it uninhabitable through his imitations of “ the roaring of lions, 
the bleating of sheep, the braying of asses, the hissing of 
serpents, the grunting of hogs, and the squeaking of rats.” 6 
He begins to strip off the stockings of a priest, who had rudely 
ordered his servant to do so, calling him “ devil.” 6 He holds 
his court in a ruined temple of Apollo on the Appian Way, 
and there reviews his demons at midnight, and receives their 
report of the mischief they have accomplished in the day. 7 He 
lives for three years, under the form of a serpent, in the cave of 
a holy hermit of Campania. 8 In such representations as these 
the devil has lost much of his terror, and has become compara¬ 
tively innocuous. He is already the cunning impostor, full of 
tricks and devices, with whom the Middle Ages were familiar. 
And his attendant demons have undergone a similar trans¬ 
formation. Gregory tells us, for instance, of one fallen angel, 
who, while sitting on a lettuce, was inadvertently eaten by a 
nun 9 ; and of another who, to injure a bishop, assumed the 
form of a stranger, and cried about the streets that the bishop 
had denied him hospitality. 10 These demons have the right of 
entering into human beings and taking possession of them on 
the occasion even of quite slight faults; such, for example, as 
the disregard of an ecclesiastical regulation of ceremonial purity. 11 
Certain saints are credited with peculiar powers for their ex¬ 
pulsion in such cases. 12 Wizards and witches, on the other 
hand, are believed to have traffic with them, 13 and the doctrine 


1 Dial. ii. 8. 2 Ibid. 

4 Ibid. ii. 2. 5 Ibid. 

7 Ibid. iii. 7. 8 Ibid. 

10 Ibid. i. 10. 11 Ibid. 

13 Ibid. i. 4,10; JSfep. v. 32; xi. 38. 


ii. 30. 

3 Ibid. ii. 4. 

iii. 4. 

8 Ibid. iii. 20. 

iii. 16. 

9 Ibid. i. 4. 

i. 10. 

12 Ibid. i. 10. 
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of demoniacal agency already bore tragic fruit in the burning 
and maltreatment of the supposed sorcerers. 1 

On the whole, Gregory’s most important contribution to 
the science of demonology is the collection of stories in the 
Dialogues. The popularity of this work, and the frequent use 
which mediaeval preachers made of the anecdotes contained in 
it, must have contributed in no slight degree to make Gregory’s 
opinions permanent, and to fix them fast in the religious con¬ 
sciousness of the people. At any rate, the conception of the 
devil-world, which for centuries prevailed in the Church, was 
substantially the same as that of Gregory. 


Section VI.— The Doctkine of Saints. 

The encouragement given by Gregory to the cultus of 
saints has already been referred to in the earlier chapters of 
this book. Here I need only allude to his teaching on invoca¬ 
tion. From the Nicene age onwards, of course, it had been the 
custom of Catholics to commend themselves to the protection 
of the saints and martyrs. Although protests had been heard 
from time to time, the orthodox Church teachers were agreed in 
regarding departed saints as “ patrons,” “ advocates,” and “ inter¬ 
cessors with God,” who could assist the living by their prayers 
and work miracles. Such was the view of Ambrose, Jerome, 
and Augustine, and indeed of the Church in general. Hence 
Gregory deals with the invocation of saints as an undisputed and 
thoroughly established principle of Christianity, and endea¬ 
vours only to quicken the zeal of his people for the custom by 
fervent appeals and recitations of miracles and visions. Thus 
in a sermon preached on the festival of SS. Processus and Mar- 
tinian, he exclaims: “ Make these saints, beloved, your patrons 
in your trial before the severe Judge; take these as your 
defenders in the day of the awful terror. If you had any case 
to be discussed to-morrow before some great judge, surely you 
would spend the whole day in thinking about it, you would 
seek some patron, you would earnestly entreat him to defend 
you before so great a judge. Behold, the severe Judge, Jesus, 
is coming! There is before us the terror of that mighty 


1 Dial. i. 4; Epp. xi. 33. 
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assembly of angels and archangels. In that assembly our case 
will bo tried. And yet we are not looking out fur patrons to 
defend us. But the holy martyrs are here ready to be our 
defenders. They wish to he asked ; I may say, they heg us to 
beg of them. Seek, them these to support your prayer; fly to 
these to protect you in your guilt ; for the Judge Himself will >s 
to be entreated that He may not punish sinners /* 1 “ They 

who have no confidence in any tiling that they do / 1 he writes 
elsewhere, “ fly to the protection of the holy martyrs, and beside 
their sacred bodies weep eontimnmsly and pray that they may 
merit pardon through their intercessions.” u This teaching 
Gregory enforces by anecdotes. He says, for in itamv, that 
SS. Processus and Martiniau appeared to a woman, and pro¬ 
mised to do 4 ‘ what they could ** for her in the I-biy of Jmlg- 
mentJ Another story relates that, when the Lmulurdi invaded 
Valeria, the monks tied to the tomb of St. Iv putins, in St, 
Lawrumu/s Church. When the eiu*m\ burst in up.»u tliem 
there, one of the monks railed upon the saint t-» defend Ida 
servants, whereupon an unclean spirit armed the Lombards* 
and the monks escaped.* A third tells how a nemk obtained 
a longed-for death by the intercession * f a •smitd In a letter 
to a lady who had sent some \eils to «*o\m the shrine of St. 
Peter, Gregory says: 44 I trust that he, whoso b**dv yon have, 
covered on earth, may by his inferre-mon protect y M n in heavm 
from all your sins, and rule nil yutir household with his earn, 
and with his watchfulness guard if /* 11 

At the same time, while Gregory rerumnmnds the invocation 
of saints, and teaches the ejliraoy of Uobr intercrsiiuu p, 
avert trouble or secure hlra-dng* both in this tile and the 
next, hi* is careful f*» guard against nd ‘concept hm in respect 
of the power amt personality of the .saint s !hn$rmlv**s, "With 
whatever brightness and transparency tip* munis in ay shine, 
it is yet one thing fur men to be wise in and another 
thing for Man to be the Wisdom of t md. Which same 
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Wisdom ho was truly acquainted with, who never ventured to 
liken any one of the saints to the Mediator between God and 
man. . . . For the elect both venerate the life of the saints for 
its sublimity, and yet do not receive it erroneously. For those 
whom they know to be mere men they do not at all compare with 
the God-Man. . . . For the saints above arc indeed holy and 
righteous, but by participation in Wisdom, not by comparison 
with It. . . . So, then, it is after one sort that the Light 
lighting is to be reverenced, after another the light lighted: 
in one way the Righteousness that maketh righteous, in another 
way the righteousness that is made righteous.” 1 Holding these 
views, Gregory never teaches, like his namesake of Tours, 14 that 
the invocation of saints is a necessary part of a Christian's 
duty, or that their assistance is in any sense indispensable for 
salvation. Rather his doctrine seems to he in general accord 
with that approved by the Council of Trent—that the saints 
reigning with Christ oiler their prayers to God for man, ami 
that it is “ a good and useful practice ” to invoke their prayers, 
assistance, and protection. 

Moreover, while Gregory recounts many instances of tem¬ 
poral benefits procured by invocation of the. saints or by prayers 
directed to God at their tombs, he nevertheless denounces the 
prayers which seek solely or rhietly for the blessings of this 
life. In an eloquent sermon delivered on the festival of St. 
Panama in his church, he said: “ behold, how many of you 
have come, to the martyrs bust, bowing the knee, and heating 
your breasts, and uttering words of prayer and confession, 
and moistening your cheeks with tears. Hut ponder, 1 beseech 
you, the character of your prayers: consider whether you 
pray in the name of Jesus, that is, whether you pray for the 
joys of eternal bliss. For in the house of Jesus you seek not 
Jesus, if in the temple of eternity yon make urgent prayer 
for temporal things. Rehold, one socks in his prayer a wife, 
another longs for an estate, another for cdothing, another for 
means of subsistence. And it is true that, even for these 
things, if they he lacking, men must ask Almighty Chid. Rut 
in so doing we should ever he mindful of that which wo have 

1 Mia*, xviil. 70 M. 

s Tim following in Orujciry »>f Touw iurit Itufmrttwtt in thu erne 
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learned from the precept of our Saviour: Erk ye Jirsi the 
kingdom of God, and Hia righteousness,. and all these things shall 
h added unto you . It is no error, then, to pray to Jims even 
for those things, if we do not ask for them too earnestly. I Jut 
there arc some who are more guilty, who pray for the death of an 
enemy, who persecute with prayer one whom they cannot {terse- 
cute with the sword. The man who is prayed against may con¬ 
tinue to live, yet he who prays against him incurs the murderer's 
guilt. . . . Whoever, therefore, prays thus, tights in his very 
prayers against the will of his (’realor; his prayer itself is sin/’ 1 
In connexion with the invocation of saints a philosophical 
question had arisen, which had engaged the attention of Jerome 
and puzzled Augustine. How, it was asked, ran tin* saints, who 
arc finite beings, hear the prayers that are addressed to them in 
many places at once? Jerome solved the ditlimlty by ascrib¬ 
ing to the saints a kind of omnipresence : M If the Lamb is 
everywhere, then we must believe that they also, who are with 
the Lamb, are everywhere." Augustine, rejecting this hypothesis, 
suggests that the saints may get their knowledge through the 
omniscience of God or through the ministry of angels, Imt he 
frankly confesses himself unable to solve the problem satis¬ 
factorily. Gregory, for his part, teaches that the saints in 
heaven know all things through beholding God. " Those who 
see the brightness of their Greater are aide ft* see all things that 
are done in creation.” #i a * Inasmuch m holy 'amis behold the 
brightness of Almighty God within, we cannot for a moment 
suppose that there is anything without that they know not.”* 
“ Because in heaven they do all behold God in the brightness 
that is shed on all, what is there that they know not, since 
they know Him who knoweth all things G* 1 

It may he remarked here that Gregory nowhere enjoins 
that any special veneration should be paid to the Virgin Mary. 
Indeed, he only once refers to the invocation of Mary, when 
he relates a story of a bishop who prayed to her, and received, 
in answer to his prayer, it miraculous gift of t wvhe gold rndidi, 
“ as bright as if they had just come from tin* mmtE h in this 

* Atm. in Mv. ‘27, § 7. J IM> to, j H, 
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reticence the Dialogites present a marked contrast with the 
mediaeval collections of legends. But even as compared with the 
writers nearer his own time, Gregory is curiously modest in the 
claims he puts forward on behalf of the Mother of God. Although 
he must have known Augustine’s opinion that the Virgin Mary 
was without actual sin, yet he never refers to it or adopts it as 
his own. On the contrary, he implicitly rejects it by emphasiz¬ 
ing the sinfulness of all human beings, even the holiest, with 
the single exception of Christ Himself. Again, he is silent 
respecting the legend of the Virgin’s departure, which is found 
in Gregory of Tours. Of the doctrine of the Immaculate Con¬ 
ception, I need scarcely remark, he knows nothing. Christ 
alone, he says, was conceived without sin. 1 The perpetual 
virginity of Mary, however, is, of course, maintained. 2 

1 Mor. xi. 70; xviii. 84; Horn . in Ezech. ii. 4, § 17. 

2 Mor. xxiv. 3; xviii. 85; Horn, in Ev . 26, § 1; 38, § 3; [Greg.] Exp. in 
Sept . Psalm. Poenit. v. 27. 
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GREGORY’S DOCTRINE OF MAN AND THE MEANS OF GRACE 

Gregory’s doctrine of Man and the Means of Grace is derived 
mainly from Augustine and the popular religion. His views on 
Original Kighteousness, the Fallen State, Grace, and Predestina¬ 
tion, are semi-Augustinian. His doctrine of the Church is taken 
entirely from Augustine. His statements on the Eucharist, on 
Penance and Purgatory, and on the Last Things, are the result 
of a deliberate attempt to formulate the opinions current in the 
Eoman Church at this time. The manner in which Gregory 
deals with these opinions, fixing floating belief and giving it 
definite expression, is particularly worthy of attention. It was, 
perhaps, this portion of his work that was most important for 
the development of the doctrine of the future. 

The whole subject will here be considered under the 
following headings:— 

(1) The doctrine of Man. 

(2) The doctrine of Grace. 

(3) The doctrine of the Church and the Sacraments. 

(4) The doctrine of Penance and Purgatory. 

(5) The doctrine of the Last Things. 

(6) The doctrine of Faith, Love, and Good Works. 

Section I.— The Doctrine of Man. 

The Constitution of Man. Gregory adopts the old division 
of man into soul and body. The essence of the first is 
“spiritus,” the essence of the second is “limus”—two diverse 
substances which are so wonderfully combined in man, that 
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"when the flesh suffers the spirit droops, and when the spirit is 
afflicted the flesh suffers with it. 1 Yet the soul and body are 
antagonistic. For the soul, being rational, is the strength of 
man; while the flesh is his weakness. The latter drags down 
the former and hinders it in its upward endeavours, so that, 
between the two, the life of man is a state of constant internal 
conflict. 2 Nevertheless, says Gregory, it is untrue to assert 
with the Manichaeans, that the soul and the flesh proceed from 
two opposing principles, God and Satan. Both alike were made 
by the Creator of Good. 3 

The soul is the life and governing principle of the body, feeling 
each affection of the body at the point where the affection 
takes place, without being obliged to move itself to that point; 
it is wholly and indivisibly present, both in the entire body 
and in every part of it. 4 The soul is one and simple; yet 
Gregory distinguishes it in three “ qualities ”—mens, anima, 
and virtus. 5 It is rational, and therefore immortal. 6 For 
though it can cease to exist in blessedness (ieate vivere ), it can 
never cease to exist essentially (essenticditer vivere ), even in the 
state of damnation and everlasting death. 7 With regard to its 
origin, Gregory refuses to commit himself either to the Traducian 
or to the Creationist theory, though his doctrine of original sin 
inclined him towards the former. 8 The function of the body, on 
the other hand, is to be “ the organ of the soul/’ 9 serving it 
through the five senses. 10 In the body itself are distinguished 
four “ qualities ” or properties—hot and cold, moist and dry. 11 

Man, thus consisting of soul and body, is a microcosm. 
“ When God created man He gathered together into a small 
compass, as it were, another world—a world of reason/’ 12 
This little world bears a likeness to the greater universe, and 
participates in all its various forms of existence. “ Man has it 
in common with the stones to be, with the trees to live, with 

1 Horn, in Ezech . ii. 8, § 9. 2 Mor. iv. 68; viii. 50 ; xiv. 17. 

3 Mor. ix. 74. 4 Horn, in Ezech. ii. 5, § 9. 

5 Mor. xxxv. 42. Mor. xiv. 17. 

7 Dial. iv. 45: “ Anima et mortalis esse intelligitnr et immortalis. 

Mortalis quippe, quia beate vivere amittit; immortalis autem, quia essentialiter 

vivere nunquam desinit, et naturae suae vitam perdere non valet, nec cum in 

perpetua fuerit morte damnata.” Cf. E$p. vi. 14; vii. 31. 

8 Epp. ix. 147. 9 Epp. v. 53a, § 5. 

10 Horn, in Ezech. ii. 5, § 5. 11 Mor. xxxv. 42. 12 Ibid. vi. 18. 
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the animals to feel, with the angels to discern.” 1 But as a 
rational being man surpasses in dignity all creatures not 
endowed with reason, 2 and he was framed, not merely, as the 
other creatures, by God’s command, but by His special counsel. 3 
Man was made “after the Image and Likeness of his Maker” 4 ; 
and Gregory implicitly recognizes the distinction between 
“ imago ” (that which belongs to the essence of man, consisting 
in reason and free will) and “ similitudo ” (actual conformity 
with the will of God), when he recognizes the “imago” as 
subsisting in fallen man, 5 but teaches that the ‘ £ similitudo ” 
was lost by sin. 6 This distinction, however, is not explicitly 
drawn out, nor is it adhered to with consistency. 

The Original State of Man. In his views respecting the 
original state—which he alludes to under the terms “justitia” 
and “ innocentia ”—Gregory closely follows Augustine. He 
distinguishes the original state from the fallen state of man in 
four particulars. 

(a) In the first place, man, as originally created, was 
endowed not only with immortality of soul, but also with 
potential immortality of body. That is to say, he was so 
created that if he sinned he could die, but, if he obeyed the 
commandment of God he could pass, without the death of the 
flesh, to that state of blessedness in which he could neither sin 
nor die. Thus, but for the Pall, man might, without dying, 
have attained to that place to which the redeemed are now 
brought after they have suffered death. 7 

( b ) In the second place, man, as originally created, was 
endowed with a marvellous “ stability,” both physical and mental. 
Had he not sinned, his life would have been infinitely extended 
in time, without being brought to an end. 8 There would have 
been for him no passing from one phase of existence to another. 
He would have known nothing of the vicissitudes of infancy, 
youth, manhood, or old age 9 ; or of the physical alternations 
of heat and cold, hunger and thirst, health and disease. 10 And 
to this outward stability an inward would have corresponded, 
so that he would never have experienced the torments of fear 


1 Mor. vi. 20 ; Horn, in Ev. 29, § 2. 
3 Ibid. ix. 75. 

5 Ibid . ix. 75. 

8 Ibid. ix. 50; xxv. 4. 


2 Mor. xxv. 1. 

4 Ibid. xxx. 56. 

7 Ibid. iv. 54. 

10 Ibid. viii. 53 ; xiii. 86. 


6 Ibid. xxix. 21. 
9 Ibid. xi. 68. 
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and hope, the fits of passion and desire, and all the attractions 
and revulsions from which he at present suffers. 1 His state 
would have been a perfectly adjusted and abiding equilibrium ; 
a harmony of all faculties of mind and body undisturbed by 
any form of craving desire, even by the lawful appetites, cjj. of 
hunger and thirst.- 

(r) Thirdly, man as originally created, possessed the power 
of contemplating his Creator. He shared with the angels the 
vision of God, and rejoiced “ in the light of the invisible.” 
He had clear perception of the things of the Spirit; and, know¬ 
ing God, he knew himself and all things else, in Him. 11 

(<i) Lastly, man, in his original creation, had a real power 
of self-determination. To use Augustine's phrase, he possessed 
Hut It “ posse peecare ” and “ posse non peecaro a real liberty 
of indifference. Had he so willed he might have repelled 
the temptation of the devil and submitted himself in perfect 
obedience to God. 4 And he might have done this easily, for 
as yet he had suffered no disruption of his nature. 5 He knew 
nothing of concupiscence: there was no war between flesh and 
spirit n ; the body, obedient to the soul, might have become 
spiritualized, 7 Hence it would have been a matter of no great 
difficulty to conquer temptation, H and, had man willed so to 
do, he, would in the end have reached a condition in which 
to sin would have become impossible. 1 * 

* Mm\ via. Ul, H ; xl. m. 

f ibid, xili. IUI: u Amin «t frlgorn, fame fdtiquo turbari, morbto aftud, 
quamlnquu iiUam tecitingul, quit! sunt haw aliud quam dagtdla poooati ? " 

s IbuL viih iU ; 14 Ad oontomplaudum Croatorem homo oondituH fuorat, 
ut niiiH wmipur qmiiimret, atquo In tfolomuitato UUuh tuuoria habitarot.*’ 

a. Afar. v. rn ; vilL III; be. 60; xi. 5B, 60; ttial. Iv, L 

* Afar, vifl fill; Ueg, Hut. lit US. 

a Afar. Iv. 64. 

* fOrog,} Exp. in Trim. Hey. vL % o, SB ; '« Auto pmumtum prlmi homlnis 
nulla moiuhrU libido Inorat. Krat quippo houhuh oarnin, nod turpln au libldlnoHUH 
mm orat; imd itt&tim ut ad oulpam ewidlt, pruritum mmubrorum Htmait; 
quia olmdhmtom iiiotuin oarnin halntro non pobuit, quando Ipno Duo inohodltma 
full, Culpa orgt» originals mator ooutuinolioHi houhuk carniB rooto intoUigibur, 
quia ox Ilia naiiwmbi pr<»dlt, qui ohho ah ilia ooopit.” 

1 Mar. v. 01; “ Homo, qui id praoeoptum ttorvaro volulnnot, otiam camt! 
ifildtalh futuruii oral, ptn'oaudo faotun ont otlam montu c&rttaliH.” 

* IbuL xxxv. 4S: " Hi atari* niout oiit conditun vollut, hontom extra pod turn 
vinooro aim> dUHruUati? potuhiHut." 

* Ibid. iv. 61. 
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Such was the original state m enmvived by Augustine mu\ 
represented by Gregory. It win a condition of incorrupt ion 
of freedom from death, from mutability, lh»m ignorance, und 
from the bondage of the will in sin. Still, if was a state. not of 
absolute, but of relative perfection. Man was created upright, 
but his goodness was capable of increase and development, and 
the temptation in Paradise might have been the menu.** whereby 
he might have risen to a higher spiritual level 1 Ilia deliberate 
choice of evil, however, worked his ruin. 

The question which in later times occupied the uUmilmn of 
the Schoolmen, whether the origiuul righfrou me u by which 
man was enabled to held eummnniun with God* was natural or 
supernatural dees not seem to hu\e ommvd u* Gm> ry. We 
may, perhaps,detectu trnceof thedoctrine i f the *■ dnitmu super- 
additum n in the following passage : M The human creature/* 
says Gregory, ** from the very fact that he ii a er«-atuiv, has it 
inherent in him to sink down below* himmlf. Put u* man it 
has been granted by his Great or, Urn! h»* demld be caught above 
himself by the power of contemplation, and held fie.t m incur- 
ruptiem." 2 Here them seems to be indu-admi of a *U stinetiou 
between a 41 donum !m|*eradditmn '* and the " puts miturutiu"«~~ 
a suggestion that, in addition to the natut d pao-i », « Httper- 
natural 41 adjutorium* 1 wan needed, If, howe*«T, Gregory held 
this view, he, of etnirse, ulsn believed that mm p owned this 
41 donum M from the moment of his creation, so that b» for** thu 
Fall he, was never actually in n state of ,r pura naturalu*/ 4 In 
other words, the distinction between the "donum f mp«*raddituiu M 
and the 44 pura naturuliu” was purely ttbiirmi, The fotuier 
was given eoincidently with the hitter, It i » doubtful, how 
ever, whether Gregory recognised this distinction nt all, 4 \?r* 
tainly lie never grasped if with dearness. 

The question why God created man capable * 4 falling iitid 
perishing, instead of making him *a» that he could m4 fall, 
Gregory refuses fikiolttfdy to consider. "Wh.-u thu mind 
silently asks such questions, it fear* b*.d by its v* ry and only in 
questioning it should break out inn* pride, and it tmitmm itself 
with humility und keeps down it a thoughts." 3 

The Full. In his ttwhiug about G,** 1A1I, t Ii**g<*ry acc.q*m in 
its most literal sense the Mosaic account, and mA*v, m< attempt, 

1 M/r. xxxv, i&J. 1 IM. Ij » |l 4 n *g 
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like Augustine, to reconcile a mystical with an historical inter¬ 
pretation. The devil, he says, finding our first parents immortal 
in Paradise, tempted them to sin by promising them divinity, 
and thus, by offering to immortal creatures what they had not, 
he craftily robbed them of what they had. 1 He tempted them 
in three ways—with appetite, when he persuaded them to eat 
the forbidden food; with vain-glory, when he said, Ye shall be 
as gods; with avarice, or lust of power, when he promised 
them knowledge of good and evil. 2 And the first sin, like all 
subsequent sins, was consummated by means of four things, 
namely, suggestion, pleasure, consent, and boldness in defence 
of the deed. For the devil suggested, Eve was pleased, Adam 
yielded consent, and afterwards boldly refused to acknowledge 
his sin. 8 The first man, though he had the power to resist 
temptation had he so willed, yielded voluntarily; and by that 
act delivered himself over to the devil, who acquired a just 
power over him. “ For the devil, by overthrowing us in the 
root of our first parent, rightfully, as it were, held man in thrall; 
since man, being created with free will, yielded consent to him 
when he prompted what was evil. Being created to life in the 
freedom of his own will, man became of his own accord a debtor 
to death.” 4 After Augustine, Gregory imputes the cause of the 
Fall to pride, which led to disobedience. 5 Adam desired to 
become like God, not by righteousness, but by power, 6 and there¬ 
fore disdained to obey God’s commandments. A subordinate 
cause was sensuality (the lust after the forbidden food). 7 The 
result of the Fall was that man lost the “ status rectitudinis,” 
the Likeness of God imprinted on him at his creation, 8 and 
exchanged a state of righteousness for a state of sin and 
corruption. 9 

1 Mor. iv, 15, 2 Horn, in Ev. 16, § 2. 

3 Mor. iv. 49; Bom . in Ev. 16, § 1; Epp. xi. 56a; Beg. Past. iii. 29. 

4 Mor. xvii. 46. 

5 Ibid. viii. 52; xiv. 19; [Grog.] Exp. in Prim. Reg. v. 2, 14. 

0 Ibid. xxix. 18. 7 Ibid. ix. 50. 

8 Bom. in Ev. 81, § 2 ; cf. Mor. xxix. 21; [Grog.] Exp. in Prim. Beg. ii. 8,25. 

0 Mor. viii. 22: “ Soliditatom ingenitam voluntarie homo deaoruit, et sese 
in corruption^ voraginem mersit; undo nuno vol por immunda opera labitur, 
vol per oogitationes illicitae foedatur. Ut enim ita dixerim, oulpao suae 
poonalitor subdita, ipsa iam natura nostra facta est extra naturam; et romissa 
usejuo ad porvorsa opera ducitur, rostricta autom porvorsorum operum importuna 
cogitationo fuscatur.” 
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The OonsequenttH tf the F f H, The eunsenuemv.s of the Full 

aro developed by Orogeny with mune iulue-***. Hr show ^ how 
man ceased to possess tin* four grout charaeferi ui«* i of his original 
creation, (a) In tlu* first place, hr Inst his immnrt dify. H« 
was condemned to the death <4 the body; and Former in his 
pride he forgot that he wan formed of barn* clay, lie w»o punished 
by being brought down by death to clay again,* This punish¬ 
ment still lasts. Even though Adam's defendants aro cleansed 
from the guilt of Adams stu by hup! Hm, yet they are still 
punished for it hy undergoing; the death of the flesh. j Again, 
in a sense it may be said that Ad.nnbi soul also died, imtmmteh 
as it lost the blessedness of its original rendition, " We say 
that the stud of Adam died by sin; not, indeed* fioin the 
substance of living, but from tin* ijmriity of living. For 
Inasmuch as substance is one thing and tjindit \ amoher, his 
soul did not so die as not to be, but it did die nn n»*i i* f be 
blessed. Yet this same Adam returned ut'ferwards to life 
through penitence. 0 :l 

(h) In the second place, he lust Ids stability, and became 
subject to change and nil that change implies Idle now became 
a state of ilux,a journeying towards death, lAmy mmueut that 
a man lives he is passing away from litVd Th«- rur».» of change 
affects both lanly and inindA Through if the body nulthrs a 
perpetual sickness. Now it winties with idleness, again if faiutH 
with work ; now It has to ht xvfsvaheii with bn id, ng.bu it juuit 
be relieved hy abstinence ; it in bathed in pre\«mt drurnas, if. in 
wiped with towels that it may not he urt, it r> rlmbrd that 
it may not miller from cold, fainting with heat it is e\j«»?wd 
to the air. It is annoyed by the very things \%liU w Sdeh it 
would guard against annoyance; the utedieiue-s ihenrtnHe* nre 
causes of nickne^ Ho tw with the mind. Fatten umh him 
lost his in wait I stability and peace, He e\pm ie?e'*o alternu- 
tions of hope and fear, joy and gtief. He a*?a 'hes him cdf to 
transitory objects, mid in cuntimmJIy ing bn the l»e§a »*f 

them J His mind i.m at variance with ifieJT '* hmne esrf dtiteu 
forward to something other than if i% and rinrepf if be k»-p? in 

1 Mm\ xlx. %; mil 40; xxU. m. * \ t u 

8 Kpp. vli. St; cl vl. It; tv, |fi, 

* Mvr. lx. Sip fi, OS; **v, 4 , 

4 • IM. W, f |M. Uii VI, 
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its stay by stringent discipline) ever sliding back into worse.” 1 
41 Thu soul,” Gregory says , 41 in this world is like a ship ascending 
against the stream of a river: it is never antlered to stay in one 
place, and it will float back to the lowest point unless it strive 
for the uppermost” a Thus, in consequence of the Fall, human 
life became, full of misery and unrest, harassed by endless cares 
and troubles . 3 “ We have found out of God nothing except 
afllietion.” 4 

O’) Thirdly, man, by the Fall, lost his power of spiritual 
vision, 44 He would not stand in the light, and therefore he lost 
his eyes .” u This obscuration Gregory describes as follows. 
Man lost, first, his knowledge of God and the power to contem¬ 
plate his Maker. 3 Again, he lost his capacity for apprehending 
the invisible, realities of the spiritual world. u The human soul, 
through the sin of our first parents, being banished from the joys 
of Paradise, lost the light of the invisible, and poured itself out 
wholly in the love of the visible. Its inner sight was darkened. 
Ami thus it comes to pass that it knows nothing save the things 
which, as it were, it touches with the eyes of the body. Now, 
all visible things heaven, earth, water, animals, and the rest- 
have body, and while the mind throws itself wholly upon those 
it waxes gross and loses the. fineness of its inward sense. It is 
no longer able to lift, itself to things on high, but willingly in 
its weakness lies prostrate amid things below.’ 17 Once more, 
man wns no longer able, to appreciate bis own state. Until 
Christ berame. incarnate, for his enlightenment, man knew not 
whither he was going. Nor did he understand the deplorable 
condition in which he found himself. 44 He was subject to the 
punishment of his sin, and knew it not, so that he imagined 
his place of exile to be his proper home, and rejoiced under the 
bunion of his corrupt condition as though in the liberty of salva¬ 
tion.” * dims by the Fall Adam's vision was darkened, and all the 
descendants of Adam have been born into the world, as it wore, 
44 without eyes,” y Nevertheless, man's ignorance is not so dense 

* M**r. ti. IlH. 8 Hftj, Pad. iii. 'M. 

* M"i. U, li;; via. U J; xx. 2H. 

* Ilml, xxw. 7. s Mur. ix. 50. 

* Had. \iii, til ; s’. 5tl; Pint. iv. I; [Urrg j R.vp. in Sept. Psttlm* Put' nit, i, 
% 1 - 

1 M*/, . Cl ; Hum. m Kv. SI, §§ C, 7. 

® ,\h»r, \u, *2 ; ix. *20, US, in ; xi. 5s, 
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that ho is unable to distinguish right from wrong. ** For 
Almighty God has made man a rational creature, distinct from 
all that are void of sense and reason, in order that he may not 
be ignorant of what he has done. For by the law of Nature he 
is compelled to know whether what he does is right or wrong. 
Else why is he brought to judgment for his conduct, if lie (amid 
be ignorant of what he has done l Hum those, therefore, who 
refuse to he instructed by the precepts of the Lord, know the 
things which they do, whether they he good or evil , . . For 
that they know the evil which they do, they have their 
conscience as a witness ; they have their reason as a judge.” 1 
(d) Finally, man lost his original rightemumeeg hy which he 
was enabled to live in conformity with the will uf God. (L) In 
the first place, his free will was weakened. (hi this point (hvgory 
modifies the doctrine of Augustine. Thu African Father* while 
ascribing to man, even in his fallen state, a eertuin formal 
freedom, yet robbed this freedom of nil reality by defining it us 
the mere liberty to do evil. Free will in this sense is nothing 
more th%p, spontaneity: it is a mode of net ion* but not a 
source of action. But from such u theory Gregory, with his 
Itomau moraUsm and strong practical common sense, recoiled. 
He preferred the milder teaching of the Gounell of Orange* 
that free will was weakened in Adam, hut not hmt. As will 
be seen' when we come to the doctrine of Grace, Gregory 
attributed a very real significance to the will which Augustine 
had reduced to a mere abstraction. lie admitted, indeed, 
that it is’, helpless without grams But though it requires 
the assistance uf grace if it is to will the good, it is never¬ 
theless still an original agent, capable of co operating with 
grace, and not merely the instrument of grace, made wholly 
what it is by grace, This will lie more fully explained later tuu 
Here it is sufficient to observe that* according to Gregorys 
view, free will w m not destroyed by the Full of Adam* but was 
nevertheless so weakened that If is ip* longer aide by its own 
efforts to rise to goodness. Having once yielded ctiiiseiit to sin, 
man lost the power of successfully resisting sin, and it is part of 
his punishment that what lie brought upon hiimadf of his own 
free will he should he compelled to bear against Ids will.' 4 H For 

1 Mor. xxvii, 48. 

s Ibid , iv, 47; M Huno null mort&litftth pyatlem guiutuuM, »td lem 
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it is through ourselves that we have been brought low, but to 
rise again by our own strength is beyond our ability. The fault 
of our own will once brought us down, but the punishment of 
our fault sinks us lower day by day. We strive with earnest 
endeavour to lift ourselves to the righteousness we have lost, 
but we are kept down by the weight of our just dues.” 1 
Gregory compares this weakened will to a caged lioness. Once 
it was perfectly free, but by its own act it rushed into the cage 
of corruption, so that now in spite of all its efforts it cannot 
escape unless it be released by the hand of grace .'* 3 Human 
freedom, then, according to Gregory, is not abrogated by the 
Fall Man, assisted by grace, can co-operate in the , 

work of salvation. But until grace comes to k 4roiigthen him,jh s 
he cannot break the chains with which he has caused himself Un 
be bound. The will may fret against its bondage, |mt it can ^ w 
only escape from it through the mercy of God. $5$ 

(il) In the second place, besides the weakening etifie will, j V* 
the loss of original righteousness involved the dissolution of" " 
the original relation of the llosh to the spirit of jirA, "VfTien 
Adam revolted from God, he lost the power of confijlinsf+iis C O 
own body, and the war between the flesh and the spirit -—« 

For the flesh refused to obey the spirit, which would^ot^-* J 
submit itself to God .’ 1 The repose, of the soul was broken,¥ 16 id ^ 3 
man for the first time experienced the, goading of sinful 0 jfct. n : 
Hence, instead of a sure and painless development 
which would have been the lot of unfalhm man , 7 the dlfc mdhlufttH 
of Adam have to work out their salvation witj f^ nl^ndb- 
difficulty . 8 They are obliged to practise stern 8 eli$|g>ruHBumb 

arbitrio no»tro vouorlmuH; quia at ludlail hI« iuatitia exiglfc, ut33E><l upontii* 
fmdmuti, iuviti Udorumun.” Ibid, viil. 1U: 41 Quia tmim ftxa wt$!n , bt*iru tuuif 
puluit uoluit, Htarc lam mm valut otiiun cum voiut,* 1 Ibid. xv.ili): 44 Stantl 
homini vurba blaudau purmmaiouiH Intulit (dlahidmi); ttntl quom mimed nip u it 
ad nmm'iiHum, lam mmu otiam runiUmUtm trahit, cl oorruptbmiH mum d«dm*ta- 
tkmibuH dnviutum punti viohmtor iutorficit,” Of. ibuLvllL 52; [Grug.] blvp. in 
Trim, I try. iv. 2, uo. U, U). 

1 Ator. viil. 6t. 8 Ihvl. lx. HO. 

3 Ibid, lx, 6 : “ Primurt human! goncrin panrns, quia auntorin pruoneptn 
roatillt, canon prutinun wmtumtdiam nanait; ot quia Mubuiimioimditori prr imduo 
diuutiam mduit, nub Humotipno prmtralus ut pauum oorporm pmtimui ambit.’ 1 

4 Ibid, xxvi, 2H, n Ibid . iv. 54 . 
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and to cultivate great virtues which were not before required. 
“ Tor many qualities/’ says Gregory, “ now need to be displayed 
which were not necessary in Paradise. Now we require the 
virtue of patience, laborious instruction in learning, chastening 
of the body, assiduity in prayer, confession of faults, a deluge 
of tears. But man wanted none of these in his original state, 
because by his very condition he enjoyed the blessing of salva¬ 
tion/’ 1 The only road back to Paradise is the thorny path of 
weeping, of obedience, of despising the visible, of restraining 
the appetites of the flesh. 2 

Sin. The consequences of Adam’s Pall may be summarized 
negatively as the los3 of original blessedness, positively as the 
entry of sin into human life. Gregory has taken some pains 
to elaborate a doctrine of sin, though his definitions are not 
strictly scientific. As has been pointed out in a previous 
section, he deals very slightly with the metaphysical problem 
of evil. He was content here to repeat the philosophic for¬ 
mula of Augustine : “ Every sin is without foundation, because 
it has no subsistence in its own nature. For evil is with¬ 
out substance.” 3 In other words, sin is the defect of a good 
nature, the corruption of good, and it can only exist in so 
far as it inheres in the good. Hence a totally depraved nature 
—one that is merely “a seed-bed of sin”—is, according to 
Gregory, unthinkable. However sinful man may be, he must 
yet retain some elements of goodness; else it would be im¬ 
possible to predicate of him anything at all, even sin. By 
maintaining the doctrine of the unsubstantiality of evil, Gregory 
implicitly rejects the theory of total depravity: God’s creation 
is spoiled by sin, but it is still good. 

Passing thus lightly over the question of the nature of sin 
itself, Gregory is concerned to distinguish with nicety its various 
shades and degrees. The first degree of sin is “ delictum,” which 
is defined negatively as “the abandonment of good,” and is 
concerned with thoughts. Next comes “peccatum,” positive 
wrong-doing in words and in actions. 4 “Iniquitas” is peccatum 
aggravated, 6 the worst form of it (“iniquitas maxima”) being 

1 Mor. xxxv. 44. 2 Ilom. in Ev . 10, § 7. 

* Mor. xxvi. 68. 4 Horn, in Ezech. ii. 9, § 3. 

5 Mor. xi. 57 : “ Plus iniquitas quam peccatum sonat, et omnis se homo 
libere peccatorem fatetur, iniquum vero dicere nonnunquam erubescit.” 
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arrogant self-reliance in contempt of Divine grace. 1 “ Scelns ” 
and “ crimen ” are extreme modes of peccatum, and are both of 
them concerned with actions. But whereas no man can be free 
from peccatum, all may be without crimen: and while peccatum 
stains the soul, crimen destroys it. Such a dam n i n g sin is 
sensuality, which, unless it be repented of, cancels all good works. 2 
Gregory draws another distinction between “iniquitas” and 
“ impietas ” The “iniqui” are they who act unrighteously, 
though they profess the Christian faith; the “ impii ” are they 
who are separated from the faith. 3 Both these classes of sinners 
are punished with the eternal pains of hell; but the “ iniqui ” 
are condemned by the formal sentence of the Judge in whom 
they believe, while the “ impii ” are condemned summarily 
without the form of law, since they refused to acknowledge the 
obligation of the law. 4 

Sin is committed through the co-operation of the devil and 
man. The devil tempts and man consents. 5 Free will is a 
necessary factor; since the devil would be powerless without 
the co-operation of the human will. Man, therefore, helps to 
wound himself, and is a fellow-worker with the devil for his 
own downfall. 6 The process by which sin is committed in the 
heart is analyzed as follows. First, there is the suggestion of 
sin, proceeding from the devil. The suggestion is not itself sin, 
but it gives man knowledge of sin, and so prepares the way for 
sin. Next there is pleasure in sin, coming through the flesh. 
This delight is called the “ nutriment of sin.” Thirdly, there 
is consent to sin, of the spirit, whereby the sin is brought 
to completion. Lastly, the sin thus completed is sometimes 
aggravated by man’s impudent defence of it—the work of 
pride. 7 Sin, being thus engendered in the heart, is consum¬ 
mated in action in four ways. First, man sins in secret; next, 
he sins openly and is not ashamed; thirdly, he develops a habit 
of sin; and lastly, he recklessly abandons himself to it, misled 
either by false hopes of mercy or by despair of pardon. 8 
Gregory teaches, moreover, that a sin, when consummated, unless 

1 Mor. xxii. 21. 

2 Ibid, xxi. 19; xi. 57 ; [Greg.] Concord . Test S. Script. 10. 

3 Mor. xviii. 12 ; xxv. 25. 4 Ibid. xxvi. 50. 

5 Ibid, xv, 81. 6 Ibid. xiii. 19. 

7 Ibid. iv. 49; Epp. xi. 56&; Reg. Past. iii. 29 ; Horn, in Ev. 16, § 1. 

8 Mor. iv. 49. 
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it be wiped out by penance, becomes in turn the cause of sin, 
since it is the character of sin to accumulate. One sin disposes 
a man for the committal of another, as when gluttony leads to 
adultery, and adultery to murder. And again, not only is a sin 
the cause of sins to come, but it is also the punishment of sins 
that went before. For each new sin, springing from a former 
sin, increases the guilt of that sin, and brings upon it heavier 
punishment. Thus, in the instance quoted, the guilt and 
punishment of the sin of gluttony is increased by the subse¬ 
quent adultery and murder, which sprang from the gluttony. 
And in this way the subsequent sins may be said to be the 
punishment of the preceding sins, inasmuch as they bring upon 
them a heavier retribution. Thus every sin looks backward 
and forward; it increases the penalty due to the sins of the 
past, and it gives birth to new sins by which its own guilt will 
be augmented. 1 With every sin the sinner becomes more 
deeply involved in transgression; the goodness of his created 
nature is increasingly swallowed up; and “ sin taking occasion 
of sin enchains the lost soul.’ 5 2 

Gregory touches on the question of the relation of sin and 
ignorance. Sometimes man first becomes blind in his under¬ 
standing, and in consequence of this gives himself up a slave to 
sin. Sometimes he sins against his better knowledge, and as 
a punishment is smitten with blindness. The two things are 
intimately connected. For every sin committed darkens the 
understanding; and, on the other hand, the more the soul is 
blinded, the more willingly does it surrender itself to sin. Sin 
and ignorance, therefore, increase together and cause each other. 
Yet no man can plead ignorance as an excuse for sin, because 
ignorance itself was in the first instance voluntarily produced 
by sinning. 3 “Whence it comes to pass that the soul, being 
first encompassed by voluntary darkness, afterwards does not 
any longer even know the good that it should seek. The more 
it attaches itself to evil, the less does it apprehend the good 
that it loses.” * Man, therefore, must always be held responsible 
even for the sins which he commits in ignorance. 

The two principal sins, according to Gregory, are Pride and 

1 Mor. xxv. 22-24; Horn, in Ezech. i. 11, § 24. 

2 Mor. vii. 36. 3 Ibidt vii> 37 . iv> 2 5. 

4 Ibid. xx. 37; cf. ibid . xxv. 29. 
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Lust. These are connected closely with each other, for the 
revolt of the flesh from the spirit (lust) was the consequence 
of the revolt of the spirit from God (pride). Pride, however, 
is the root and origin both of lust and of every other sin. 1 
Gregory has drawn up a table of vices, which ho compares to 
an army led by captains, under the supremo leadership of 
Pride. 2 The table on page 388 represents Gregory's scheme. 

Of the seven capital sins, live are spiritual and two are 
carnal; but all of them, springing from a common origin, are 
intimately connected with one another, and merge into one 
another. Tims vain-glory, if admitted into the heart, introduces 
the other live spirittial sins; while of the carnal sins, gluttony, 
if encouraged, ends in lust Any one of the seven vices will 
open the door to all. 8 

Gregory adds that the real cause of all trouble, is sin. 
Drought, tempest, and famine are all of them the consequence 
of sin, and sent for our chastisement “Each insensate thing 
is put in motion for our annoyance only by the impulse of our 
own doings.’" 4 

Original Sin. In his doctrine of original sin Gregory does 
little more than repeat the Augustinian formulas. In accord- 
anee with those, original sin is conceived as the innate eor~ 
ruption of the soul, out. of which all actual sins afterwards 
proceed. It takes the form of lust, the rebellion of the Hush 
against the spirit It is derived from Adam. For human 
nature as a whole was embodied in its first representative, and 
was corrupted by his act, so that all who inherit that nature 
inherit also the corruption. When the root became rotten the 
branches withered. 6 In Adam the very substance of humanity 
became tainted, so that all who are created from it share 
in a common pollution. 8 Tims the act of Adam is regarded 
as the common act of mankind in their collective form of 

1 Alor. xxvi. 2B, 29. In ibid, xiv. 04 Gregory caUh pride and vain glory 
“duo principal ia vitia.” 

* Ibid . xxxi. 87, 8B. 

3 Ibid. xxxi. B9. * Ibid. vi. 14. 

* lbut. xvii. 21 : u Quia in radian putruit humani gcncrbi mmttss, in cun. 
ditlonirt suae viriditato inhume Hulwintit.” Of. ibid. xxii. SI. 

* Ibid. xxiv. 4; “ Omucrt videlicet non inimica ilia penuanio in culpiwi 
ccmtagio ab ipsa radire pnlluorat, milltwqnc crat qtii apud I »eum pm pccra* 
tori bun loqutma, a pcce.aio liber apparent, quia cx cadcm nur.ra edUujj acfpte 
euxietu# par rcatua involverat,” 
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existence, an act for which all are responsible. In him the 
whole race sinned, and therefore the guilt of that sin attaches 
to every individual from the moment of his birth. “When 
the first man fell from God, we were driven from the joys 
of Paradise, and were involved in the miseries of this mortal 
life. And we feel by the pain of our punishment what a 
grievous fault we committed by the persuasion of the serpent. 
For having fallen from that state we have found, out of 
God, nothing save affliction. And because we have followed 
the flesh through the sight of the eyes, we are tortured by the 
very flesh which we preferred to the commandments of God.” 1 
“We derive original sin from our parents, and except we be 
loosed from it by the grace of baptism, we bear the sins of our 
parents, seeing that we are assuredly still one with them. And so 
He visits the sins of the fathers on the children when, on account 
of the fault of the parent, the soul of the offspring is polluted 
by original sin. But, on the other hand, He does not visit the 
sins of the fathers on the children, in that, when we are freed 
from original sin by baptism, we no longer have the sins of our 
fathers, but those only of which we have ourselves been guilty.” 2 

All then must be counted sinners from the earliest beginning 
of individual life. We are born “children of Gehenna,” 3 
“ condemned sinners,” 4 “ infected with sin from our very 
origin.” 5 Hence infants who die unbaptized, before they have 
sinned by any individual act of will, are condemned to ever¬ 
lasting torments for the guilt of their birth alone. Mere 
existence is a state of sin; to be born is sufficient qualification 
for the punishment of hell. 6 This extreme punishment is 
remitted by baptism; but even baptism does not free us from 
all penalties. For in due of original sin all men alike suffer 
the death of the flesh. 7 The saints of the Old Testament 
suffered the further penalty of exclusion from Paradise after 
their death. For the sake of original sin they were kept 
imprisoned in Hades, but without torment, until, by the descent 
of Christ, they were set free from inherited guilt and admitted 
into the presence of God. 8 

1 Mor, xxiv. 7. 2 Ibid. xv. 57. 3 Ibid. iv. 62. 4 Ibid. iv. 45. 

5 Ibid. xxiv. 4. 6 Ibid. ix. 32. 7 Ibid. ix. 54. 

8 Ibid. iv. 56; xii. 13; xiii. 49; xx. 66; xxix. 23; Horn, in Ev. 19, § 4, 
22 , § 6 . 
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Nature, thus corrupted in Ad tin, h transmitted to succeeding 

generations through the art ot physical pr>*ereation. The instru¬ 
ment of transmission is the sexual appefite. This Augtidinian 
conception fitted in with tire-cry*s mevtie ide.M, and is therefore 
strongly emphasized by hint Sexual desire i i at »uire did id itself, 
and the means of propagating a sinful nature. " We eome into 
this world/' says Uregury, " from corruption and along x\ it h cor¬ 
ruption, ami we carry our corrupt ion with mF 1 ** It is certain 

that the prince of this world ha * ;cimcw!mt in the action, or 
speech, nr thought of all those w ho are conceived from carnal 
delight "* 4 11 Though we are mad*' Indy, yet we are n«»t horn 
holy, because wo are tied and hound by the eunsf dutnm of a 
corruptible nature, that we should say with the iTophet: }iW)uM k 
J mix shttpat hi ivh'h'tht?:*:^ o/n/ in am im.Fh mi§ m^fhrr 
mt\ Hut He alone in truly horn Indy who, in older that Ite 
might conquer that same condition of n emriiptihle nature, warn 
not conceived by carnal euitjttnethm,**Hut ulilumdi Uivgory 
accentuates the impurity of nmus origin and the defilement in 
the act of generation, he, like Augustine, jofu-»os to condemn 
marriage itself m sin. Wedlock. if named upon tor the 
purpose of producing offspring, p good and lawful Neverthe¬ 
less, inasmuch m procreation cannot in mdiul fart t ike place 
without carnal lust, it litis hi it somewhat of am . 1 K\eu lawful 
marriage is hut a Zuur of usnifni fr*un temptation ,* (Vlihaey is 

the higher state. 

1 Mor. xiik W, 

* Hum. in Ei\ S*J ( § r». 

1 Mur. xviiLHl, CL da.1, vi, 'IT: " I v nan- > ", t at ii.wroa muIW 
projrinavit la pamHeo. o., * ' i a- 4 w. 1 o, |p 4r. *1W c On* ra 

quiwi iuiuHtitiiM* propiittifm cemui ’** t t »'uf si 7 > " g*ee. p * iielriti 

oooultatttimiatii»nhuc*tiin iriqutiuimnm 0w.i,a • *{'*»'. . u**ee* pppAtit 

nihi suaiii miiiitlifiwii fiiiauf, quia *t« 04 i-< ;• f > ^ -q o»ni wtlur, unilm 
ftwow tmmdmn j*otn 4 , nhl % * qui mao t u | **? m v*, v , im * 4 « eC ghti 
©rgo iatnad tcfiaiiiiniiiicliiiftti isi**iiS4|‘rfirwn* >. *p.; t.o ••!,*« sprint* 

ptir qurnm vtmit, ttlqiin imi« rom^Al *pei r% •, <4 ioi m* i. n h*vi>% nvnMittiuu 
vl vomit, out tic iiiinniitttilift Upturn *m* ^ o *sra**i 4i '* 

* ttpp. x'u l*\t : *« S*v *nit|«»i?4 4* | fjtun ^,<0 .• s.* , f - a * *«,! qt4a q><t 

Moltife aomiiiixlio r»mnpH *4tw \ iuj lao- n o \ No 

Ittgnwu ftlmtiunmlutis t* 4, qtua v 441414’, S| sme ■td| » t 'uUX'Wto n *u-dF 
CL Mor. xxvi. 44; xmil SO; H<m. m I'• .:o 4 ^ V , t R.y % > 0? In dm. 

Vomit, iv.7; v. ‘iU; Kjp in I urn, Urn u I tl. Pfr n r> : I ed un«ap O 

Im dkitilvtd “ mh obUmixi rrlieT’lo* ° «I Tr* 

* Ueg. VmL Hi, *J7. 
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This doctrine of the transmission of original sin by means 
of natural generation inclined Gregory to embrace the Tradueian 
theory of the soul's origin. On this point, however, like 
Augustine, he expresses himself with reserve. He says that 
the origin of the soul is a question which has been much debated 
by the Fathers, but it is one which is incapable of solution in 
this life. If Creationism is right, why are unbaptized infants 
damned, seeing that their souls have never yielded consent to 
the promptings of the sinful flesh? But if Traducianism is 
true, and the soul originates with the body from the act of pro¬ 
creation, how is it that it does not also die with the body ? But 
while he thus refuses to dogmatize on a matter so uncertain, 
Gregory certainly tends rather towards Traducianism, which 
better harmonized with his views on original sin. And in this, 
it may be observed, Gregory reverses the usual process. For 
whereas most theologians deduced the doctrine of original sin 
from the Tradueian belief, Gregory is inclined to infer Tra¬ 
ducianism from the doctrine of original sin. For him Tra¬ 
ducianism may or may not he true, but original sin is a certain 
fact which is taken for granted. This, therefore, is the starting- 
point . 1 

The State of Sin. All the descendants of Adam, then, are 
horn into a state of sin, for all alike are inheritors of a corrupted 
nature. Therefore, so long as life lasts, no man can he entirely 
free from sin . 2 3 For although, by God s grace, sin may be pre¬ 
vented from breaking out in words and acts, yet even ho it 
lurks in the heart and pollutes the thoughts , 11 Gregory, how¬ 
ever, draws a distinction between unavoidable sin—sin which 
defiles the mind even against our will—and the sin of consent. 
So long as we are burdened with a corrupt nature we cannot be 
free from sinful desires. u But it is one thing lor the soul to 
be touched against its will, and another to be killed by con¬ 
senting” Sin cannot but 14 be” in our mortal body; but it 
need not “reign” in it through the consent of the will to the 
suggestion of the flesh . 4 Many of the ancient saints, even 

1 ix. 147. 

2 Mor* viii. 50; ix. 55, 57, 106; xvil. 22; limn* in Esach. i, 4, § 6; limn* 
m Ev . 80, § 8, 

3 Mor. xxiv. 82; limn, in Ev* 87, § 7* 

4 Mor* xxi. 7,12; of. Iv. 71; xiv. 21; xvtli, 1L 
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before the Law, lived perfect lives according to the li-^ht uf 
nature, and pleased OodA And we also* by penance and careful 
self-examination, can present unlawful desire* tn«m subjugating 
the soul. 4 The wilful committal of sin and tin* maloti to atone 
for it alone is unforgivable. 

Tims, then, through sin, both original and m-tunl, human 
nature has become corrupt. 41 Man \\ iltully ti*r a*»»k his innate 
stability (solidiitts intjuutn )\\nd plunged into a whirlpool e| rur- 
ruption; and tlierefore now bo either dips into impure works 
or is defiled with forbidden iboughts. Human iiatnm it self, 
being, as it were, made subject to its own sin in punishment 
for that sin, has been put out of gear, If Soil to itself, it is 
carried away to evil works; if restrained, if h darkened by the 
pressing imagination of evil,* 13 1 bus nmn F '* abominable by 
reason of the pollution of his sin, and useless on atvmmt uf the 
unrighteousness of his inij*erfect life," 4 Tim rare has fallen 
into a long sickness, and can only he cured by the l Heine 
Physician. But Christ became incarnate f*» rtf et the rttreA and 
by His obedience repaired the disobedience uf Adam, 1 * From 
Him, 7 through the Spirit, man rerehrs an intmmm of grace, by 
which he is enabled to rise above his roiiuptmu and do good 
worked The injury dontt to the Imiuan race by the Full uf 
Adam has its remedy in the Cl nice uf C Trial. 

Suction II.— 1 Thk iHriiim; tm Flam;, 

In his doctrine of draco, Oregon* took tip n p<*diion midway 
between pure August iniuniam and ■ mm < 1 Vluginiinuu. An 
against the former, he claimed some inriil fW tinui'n eunaonting 
and co-operating will, ami omitted the dnetiiwe* of irrcdstthlu 
grace and nncouditiotinl election. In opjiuMtioji to the latter, 
ho denied man's ability to initiate g* »«}, and gave the rlttef 
weight to tin! precedent and enabling grace uf find. His 
doctrine is a compromtse # tin attempt to utedmi", brfwt?eft the 

1 limn. in ttMteh. I ft, § 1L » .\h* tv. 71 , »*l. I;l 4 %%%\l a. 

1 Mm % viH, m. 8 ami 3n.ii. mi 

* Ibkl xvHI. 73. • Itel %%%*. jm, 

1 Htm. in Mieth, L 5, I ill; ** lli#ntt **h?» iemf »>.j mtm t nil k 4% tlp#i?f*l|ftijj 

nun miffed t at mm uriguriit, nisi rt iiuta* n*< hawri/* 

* Ibid. 1 10, || u t 45* 
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system of Augustine and the claims of practical morality. It 
is Angustinianism softened down in the interests of practical 
Christianity, the Augustinianism of the Canons of Orange. This 
compromise, transmitted by Gregory to the Middle Ages* has 
found general acceptance, despite its logical defeels. Neverthe¬ 
less, regarded from the purely speculative point of view, it 
is inconsistent and unsatisfying. Hence it is that strict 
Augustinianism had at all times its adherents, and attained a 
new and important development at the Reformation. By the 
majority, however, the semi-Augustinian compromise of Gregory 
has been preferred. 

Grace. Grace, according to Gregory, is the mysterious power 
of God, which comes to us by the Holy Spirit, and transforms 
ns from sin unto righteousness. Its effect is both negative and 
positive. Negatively, it sets us free from the guilt of wicked¬ 
ness (a rcatii' ncquUuu '), 1 pardons our past sins, 3 dispels our 
blindness, 3 and removes the obstacles which hinder our com¬ 
munion with God. Positively, it illumines and assists, 4 enabling 
us both to confess and to practise what is right/ and making us 
fit for the heavenly kingdom. 0 Tims, in giving us grace, God 
grants us both “life and mercy.” “For * life,’ is given wheat 
goodness is inspired into evil minds. I hit ‘ life/ cannot ho had 
without * mercy/ in that God does not aid us to attain to 
righteousness, unless He first in mercy remits our past Ini¬ 
quities.” 7 By thn twofold operation of grace man is reconciled 
to God and gains salvation. For although man, corrupt as ho 
is, can do nothing himself to render his .Judge propitious, yet 
he can avert His anger by offering up to Him His own work — 
the gifts of .Divine grace. 8 

Unmerited Grace . Inheriting, as his did, Augustine’s dt'ep 
conviction of sin, Gregory rejected the semi-Pelagian notion 
that man can in any sense initiate good, or make unaided the 
feeblest tentative effort after holiness. All good is of grace : 
nature can only produce evil . 9 Ilene.o grace is not bestowed 

* Mon xxxii. 14. * Itml ix. HO. 

3 Ibid. viii. 49. 4 Horn, in Rth III, § 7 ; Epp. vii. ns. 

4 Mar. xviii. 65. * Mar . xix. 62. 

7 Ibid. ix. BL * Ibid. Ix. 78. 

* Ibid, xxv iH. 20: u JuHtifle&ta paocatori uparOs Writ an tlluat: VirtuUm a 
mo accopta« tibi mm tributiH, noli contra mu tiu moo mtmuro cxtnUi. Rooulo 
ubi to mveni quancto meo timuro prima iu to fumlamunta virtutuiu paiiui. 
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on man because be bas done good works, but in order that be 
may do good works. “ Heavenly grace does not find desert in 
man in order to make it come, but after it bas come it causes 
tbe same .” 1 Gregory is very emphatic on tbis point. He says 
that it is a mark of pride to imagine that we have received from 
God any good quality in consequence of our own merits. cc Eor 
St. Paul warns us not to believe that any gift of grace is given 
us for our precedent merits, when be says: By grace are ye 
saved through faith , and that not of yourselves; it is the gift of 
God; not of works , lest any man should boast. Who also says 
of himself: Who was before a blasphemer and a persecutor and 
injurious; but I obtained mercy . In these words be plainly 
declares that grace is not given according to merit, teaching us 
in bis own case, both wbat be deserved of bimelf for bis evil 
deeds, and wbat be obtained of God's benevolence .” 2 Else¬ 
where again Gregory says: “ No one bas first given anything 
to God, so that Divine grace should follow him. Eor if we 
prevented God by our good works, where is that which the 
Prophet says: The God of my mercy shccll prevent me ? If we 
have given any good works so as to deserve His grace, where 
is that which the Apostle says : By grace are ye saved through 
faith , and that not of yourselves; it is the gift of God; not of 
works ? If our love prevented God, where is that which St. 
John says: Not that we loved God , but that He loved us ? where 
is that which the Lord says by Hosea: I will love them freely ? 
If without His gift, by our own strength we follow God, where 
is that which the Truth declares in the Gospel, saying: With¬ 
out Me ye can do nothing ? and again: No man can come to Me, 
except the Father which hath sent Me draw him ? and again, Ye 
have not chosen Me , but I have chosen you ? If we only prevent 
the gifts of good works by thinking aright by our own strength, 
where is that which is said so salutarily by St. Paul, that all 
human self-confidence might be utterly rooted out: Not that we 
are sufficient of ourselves to think anything as of ourselves, but 
our sufficiency is of God ? No one therefore prevents God by 

Becole ubi te inveni quando meo te timore soli&avi. Ut ergo ego in te non 
destruam quod construxi, ipse non cesses considerare quod reperi. Quom onim 
Yeritas nisi aut in flagitiis aut in excessibus invenit ? ” Of. Mor. xviii. 62, 65; 
xxix. 54. 

1 Ibid . xviii. 63. 

* Ibid, xxiii. 13. 
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Ms merits, so as to bo able to hold Him as his debtor. But the 
all-just Creator has in a wonderful manner chosen some before¬ 
hand, and some He justly leaves in their own wicked habits.” 1 
Thus Gregory teaches that grace is not earned, but is given 
freely, and the sole reason for the gift is the inscrutable will of 
God. “He doeth all things according to the counsel of His 
will; not in answer to our desert, but because He, Himself so 
wills.” 2 When grace has once been given, however, it works 
within man merits which God rewards. “ When (Jod comes to 
the undeserving soul, He presents it to Himself as deserving by 
His coming, and Ho causes therein merit for Him to recompense, 
though Ho found only somewhat for Him to punish.” 8 

The Working of Grace. Highteousness, according to Gregory, 
is attained hy the co-operation of grace and free will. In the 
former he distinguishes two stages or moments—that of Pre- 
vonient Grace, which disposes man to will the good he willed 
not, and that of Subsequent Graee, which enables man to do 
the good he wills. 4 The whole process ho describes ns 
follows:— 

(1) Preveniont Grace (regarded hy Gregory as both opera ns 
and mrperans) in the first place sets free the will from its 
bondage to sin, thereby making it possible for it to chouse the 
good 5 ; and in the second place assists the will, thus emancipated, 
to will the good. Here it should bo noticed that Gregory lays 
great stress on the free action of the will, which he views m an 
original agent, and not merely as an instrument in the hand of 
the operator. And cm this point, m I have said, lm parts 
company with Augustine. For while Augustine regards the 
co-operating will as a mere form under which graee unfolds 
itself—it being irresistibly determined from within, so that its 
assent to the promptings of grace follows with certainty (the 
assent itself being a gift of grace)—Gregory attributes to it a real 

1 Mar. xxxiii. 38, 8 Ibid. xx. 1 1. 3 Ibid, xvtit. OS, 

* Ibid , xxii. 20: “ Raneti viri Hoiunt past pdmi partmtln lnpnum du cor. 
ruptibili atirpo bo oditoH, ot non virtuto propria, «od praovonumto mtptiruii 
gratia ad moliora bo vofca vtsl opera eommufcafcoH *, tit quidquid ttlbi midi hiostio 
oognosount, do mortal! propagino nontiunt marl turn ; quidquid voro in no b<nd 
iimpieiunt, immortalia gratiao loognommnt donum, oiqno do anoopto munoro 
dobitoroi iiunt, qui ot praovomoudo dodit oin bonum volio quod noluorimt, ot 
subttoquondo oonooBBit bonum ponno quod volunt.” 

1 vii. SB ; viii. 34 ; Utm. in Maeeh. i. 0, § 2. 
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independence, in virtue of which, when once it is freed from the 
necessity of choosing evil, it can reject or co-operate with the 
grace that has freed it. In other words, while Augustine main¬ 
tains that the will is made what it is by grace wholly, so that 
its co-operation with grace is nothing more than grace, under 
the form of self-determination, co-operating with grace; Gregory 
holds that the will is not so determined that it cannot fail to 
co-operate, but merely that it is given the power of co-operating 
if it will. Thus, grace and free will are two independent, 
necessary factors in sanctification. Gregory finds this doc¬ 
trine in 1 Cor. xv. 10, on which he writes: “ Whereas the 
goodness of God prevents us to make us innocent, Paul says: 
By the grace of God I am what I am. And whereas our 
free will follows that grace, he adds: And His grace which 
was bestowed upon me was not in vain , but I laboured more 
abundantly than they all . And again, seeing that he was 
nothing of himself, he says: Yet not I; but since he saw that 
he was something in union with grace, he added: But the grace 
of God which was with me. For he would not have said with 
me } if together with preventing grace he had not had free will 
following it up. Therefore, in order to show that he was nothing 
without grace, he says: Yet not I; but that he might show that 
he had worked together with grace by free will, he added: But 
the grace of God which was with me.” 1 It follows from this that 
every good act of ours is, in a certain degree, really our own, and 
is not merely the effect of grace working through us. “ The good 
that we do,” says Gregory, “ belongs both to God and to our¬ 
selves. It is God’s by preventing grace, our own by the 
free will which follows. For if it is not of God, why do we 
return Him thanks for ever ? Again, if it is not our own, why 
do we hope for rewards ? Because then we do not give thanks 
undeservedly, we know that we are prevented by His grace: 
and again, because we do not seek for recompense undeservedly, 
we know that, by the compliance of free will, we have chosen 
good deeds to perform.” 2 Elsewhere again he writes: “ Because 
when Divine grace goes before us in good works our free will 
follows it, we, who yield our consent to God who delivers us, 
are said to deliver ourselves. Hence Paul, when he said: I 

1 Mor. xvi. 30. 

2 Ibid, xxxiii. 40; cf. Horn, in Ezech. i. 9, § 2. 
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laboured more abundantly than they all, lost ho should seem 
to ascribe his labours to himself, immediately added: Yet not 
I, but the grace of God which was with me. For since he had 
followed with his free will the preventing grace of God in him, 
he properly adds, with me, that he might neither be unthankful 
for the Divine gift, nor yet remain a stranger to the merit of 
free will.” 1 

(2) While Prevenient Grace emancipates the will and 
co-operates with it when emancipated, Subsequent Grace 
enables us actually to carry out the good that we will. “ By 
prevenient grace,” says Gregory, almost in the words of 
Augustine, “God inspires us to will: by subsequent grace 
He assists us that we may not will in vain, but that we may 
be able to carry out what we will.” 2 Without this additional 
outpouring of grace we cannot complete any good work. “ By 
the grace of Almighty God we can indeed attempt good works, 
but we cannot fulfil them without the help of Him who com¬ 
mands them.” 8 Hence holy men are in a twofold way “ debtors 
to God, who, by preventing them, vouchsafed them to will the 
good they willed not, and, by following them, vouchsafed them 
to be able to do the good they will.” 4 Thus, in another sense, 
“ God gives us ‘ life 1 and * mercy *; for in mercy Hu prevents us 
that we may lead a good life, and in mercy He follows us to 
preserve what He has given. For except He add mercy, the 
life which He vouchsafes us cannot be preserved.” 5 Grace then 
attains its perfect work when it enables a man to do good works 
and to persevere in them to the end. Without the “ donum 
perseverantiae,” all is useless. “ The good that we do is vain 
if it be given over before the end of life: it is vain for a man 
to run fast if he fails before ho reaches the goal.” 

The effect of this twofold working of grace is to attract 
towards God all human thoxxghts and actions. It is, says 
Gregory, “ for God so to change us within and withoxit, and to 
attract us towards Himself, that the mind may no longer be 
pleased with any outward thing, and that the flesh, even if it 
wishes it, may not attempt to attain any low object; but that 

1 Mor . xxiv. 24. 2 Horn, in Ezech. i, 9, § 2. 

* Horn, in Ezech. i. 0, § 2. 4 Mor. xxii. 20. 

* Mor . ix. 81. 

* Ibid . i. 55; [Grog.] Exp. in Sept. Realm. Poenit . ii. 12. 
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but his merits themselves resulted from the preliminary 
gift of grace. 1 Our righteousness, then, though derived from 
God, is, in virtue of our free will, truly our own. <£ It is 
called our righteousness, not as being of ourselves, but as 
made ours by God's bounty. ... It is God’s, since it is 
His gift; but it becomes truly ours inasmuch as we accept 
it.” 2 * It will be seen from the above that, though Gregory 
accepts the Augustinian formula, “ God crowns our merits by 
crowning His own gifts,” he nevertheless understands it in a 
sense not quite Augustinian. If or while Augustine’s doctrine of 
absolute inability necessitated the conclusion that meritorious 
works wore solely and entirely the gift of (Sod, Gregory taught 
that they sprang from the co-operation of an independent 
though emancipated will, with emancipating grace, so that 
they might be said to belong partly to Got! anil partly to our¬ 
selves. God’s mercy, however, magnifies our share in them, 
imputing them wholly to us, and rewarding them as if they 
sprang from ourselves alone. Such good works, for which we 
are actually partly responsible, and which God in His mercy 
imputes to us wholly, are merits, and give us a, claim to eternal 
salvation. 

The Dcfcctibiliiif of Grace, Gregory teaches that grace may 
be withdrawn. It operates for sanctification in a wide circle 
who yet finally perish; many being called, but not all railed to 
the purpose.** “ Let us tremble,” he says, 41 at the blessings we 
have received. We know what we are to-day, hut we know not 
what we may become after a little while .” 4 In the came of 
those predestined to election, however, grace, though some- 
times withdrawn for a time, is never permanently withheld. 
“In respect of those gifts, without winch it is impossible to 
attain to life, the Holy Spirit ever abides in His preachers and 
in all the elect .” 5 Those from whom He finally withdraws 
were never really elect, though they may have seemed so . 6 
Nevertheless, even from the (duet, grace is sometimes withheld 
for a time, that they may learn their own weakness and attri¬ 
bute all their goodness to God, and also that other sinnera, 

1 Horn, in Ezech . ii. 7, § 9. 

* Mor, xxiv. 38 ; [Greg.] Exp, in Sept, Emlm. Emitit . vil, H. 

8 Mot, viii. CO, 84«; ix. 20; xxix. 69; xxxiv. SO; ihmt. m Nv. i«), § 2; .11, § 7. 

4 Mar, xxv. 21. 4 Ibid. ii. 91. * ihuL xxxiv, 29, 
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Augustinianism here set forth, Gregory perhaps appears at his 
worst. At almost every point, if carefully examined, his doctrine 
of predestination breaks down. 

To Gregory, as to Augustine, predestination is only of the 
elect. He knows nothing of a “ praodostinatio duplex/' God 
predestinates some to salvation; the rest He leaves in their 
own wickedness, passing them over, so that they earn damna¬ 
tion. 1 Predestination, therefore, has reference only to the good. 
Gregory understands by the term the selection by God of a 
certain number of the human race, on whom He ho bestows 
His grace that they are enabled to acquire merits and attain final 
salvation. The ground of this predestination Gregory finds him¬ 
self unable to determine. Sometimes ho is inclined to adopt the 
old theory of “ praedestinatio ex praevisis mentis/' which had the 
advantage of making man's final destiny depend on the action of 
his own free will. God elects those who He foresees will per¬ 
severe in faith and good works ; He reprobates those who lb', 
foresees will refuse to be converted. Predestination, according 
to this view, is grounded on Divine prescience.' 1 Hut. the 
difficulties of this theory were very great. How, for instance, 
by such an explanation, was it possible to reconcile the 
damnation of infants dying unbaptized — an accepted doctrine, 
of the Church—with the absolute justice of (tod { " Two 

little ones," says Gregory, “come to this light. To one it is 
granted to return to redemption by baptism; the other is 
taken away before it is washed by tin? regenerating water. 
And the son of believing parents is often cut off without faith, 
while that of unbelievers is often renewed by tins grant of 
uhe sacrament of faith. Perhaps some may say that Got! knew 
chat the former would act wickedly even after baptism, and on 
that account did not bring him to the grace of baptism. But 
if this is so, then undoubtedly wo have an instance of sins 
being punished even before they are committed. Ami what 

1 Mor. xviii. 40. 

2 Horn, in Ezvch. i. 0, § H : “ FdeefcoH nominal (Delia), quia wrnii qtu»d in 
fklo ot bono opera pendHtaut.” [Greg.) Exp. in Trim, Urtj, v. 4, r. f»*D 11 Wa 
otonim daomonum Hunt, quia divina praomdoutift in ImUiamihtm I hn pruoMrdi. 
nati non aunt. Qui ergo non praedeHthmti Hunt, mvo audiant dm-tMrum uuba, 
Hive non audianfc, vooari in Del habitaoulum noqummt, quia pur ueqnitmm, in 
qua aunt ante eoniililutionem mundi priuwognsti, bnim in hr mahguia 
spiritilam paravorunt.’ 1 Mor. xii. G; xviii. -IS, 

VOL. IX. •* . 
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right-thinking man would nay that Almighty Cod, who rebuses 
soma from tha sins they have committed, yet condemns in 
others these very sins even when not commit ted f " 1 This, 
among other considerations, l»ol Ctvgury to distrust the theory 
of predestination through ptvutemv, and to incline to the 
Augustinian view that predestination depends solely on U« H l*s 
good pleasure and unconditional decree, All is determined by 
the power of an nil-just Creator, "who in a wonderful manner 
has both chosen scene beforehand and justly leaves some* in 
their own wicked habits.** ,J The elect nre hut executing out¬ 
wardly what has been already settled by the nerr**f r*umut*l of 
Code 1 But neither did the Augustinian theory satiny Cregorv, 
Hence he left the mutter unsettled, content to rail attention, on 
the one hand, to the predetermining wilt *»f tU4, hut, on the 
other hand, laying strong emphasis «m human jeipnuability. 
11 Predestination to the eternal kingdom/* he ■■■a) *." ii an disposed 
by Almighty Cod that His el ret attain to it by lahniir, in that 
by their prayers they merit to receive th it which Almighty Cod 
determined before all worlds to give th*Ku/* 1 These 1 H\ iite judg¬ 
ments are inscrutable, and should be r«-\ero?ovd with humility, 
and not pried into with idle ruriusityA " Lot no one then discus# 
why one man m drawn mn a* of fiee gift, nHi \ mother man 
repulled according to itoaert/* t Hu* thing abate ta rritain, flint 
nothing can he unjust which hi done by the Jmi t »no. rt 

Cregory’s views on the subject of prrdcuiimtmn were further 
complicated by his acceptance of the Anguslinian doctrismof 
a “certus uumerua iducturum and it scrum that he wouhl 
have accepted also Augustine's interpretation of I Tim, it, 4, 
The grace of the Spirit, he says, 1 t t»toit to " a!) men/* inasmuch 
as it is given to ttton of every el i, * and eh u wfer/* 

lirprokifitm. Of Reprobation Ctrgmi cite. the fallowingac¬ 
count. i hwl “reprohat us M a man when Ho !r *xes him to himself 

1 Mtff, sexvii, 7. 

* OmL xxxili, IR In K/|*» m ttm. I*V;, %. II e *R tR usUi^r s*)-'j ; 

" PmitditHtiimm tmwrn mi, nl »|net If eon R u ir«'» lew 

prfttwrtUlMtft littlit, Tlulr lU 4*1 l? ♦ e:?I|.!ur4 ri* # t »J % uAs a tun!/* 

* Ibui, xii. <1; xvllb 43, 

* Mai l 8. 
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and withholds His grace from him. Tor man so abandoned can 
only do such works as merit damnation; nature unaided works its 
own ruin. 1 God's work in reprobation is thus purely negative. 
He does not fashion the mind of man to sin, but He does 
not liberate it from its sin. 2 3 Hence all expressions in Holy 
Scripture which speak of God as active for reprobation, must 
be understood in a negative sense. Thus God “ hardens '' the 
heart when He does not soften it 8 ; He “ shuts up ” the man 
whom His grace does not liberate 4 * ; He <f deprives ” when He 
does not give. 6 He just leaves a man where he has fallen, not 
correcting his faults or restraining his evil habits, 0 but allowing 
his sins to accumulate against the day of vengeance. 7 And in 
this God acts with perfect justice. The reprobate have done 
no good to merit God's mercy, and therefore He is under no 
obligation to spare them. The fact that by His grace He wills 
to redeem the elect, imposes on Him no necessity of extending 
that saving grace to all. Some, indeed, He rescues in mercy, 
but He is none the loss just because Ho deals out to others the 
punishment they have merited. 8 Nor must we inquire into 
the reason why God withholds from so many His saving grace. 
Reprobation, like predestination, is a mystery which the human 
mind cannot attempt to penetrate. 0 

The Justice and Mercy of God in Predestination and lirpro- 
iation. Gregory adds that it must not be thought that God 
shows mercy to the elect without justice, or justice to the 
reprobate without mercy. The elect, us well as the reprobate, 
experience God's justice. For their sins are never remitted 
without punishment, whether in the form of self-imposed 
penance or of Divine chastisement. They are educated by 
adversity, and brought near to God by persecution and trouble. 
On the other hand, the reprobate experience God's mercy. God 
for the moment overlooks their sin, and lets them prosper in nil 

1 Mor. xi. 12: “ OnmipotonB Dous humanum cor dontrutl cum rallnquli, 
aodificat dum rcplot. Noquo onim humanam monlom dolmUaudo doHtruil, siml 
reccdcndo, quia ad porditionom suam Butlioifc Btbi dimiHHii.* 

2 Ibid . xxix. GO. 

3 Ibid. xi. 13 ; Horn, in Ezcch. i. 11, § 25. 

4 Mor. xi. 12. * Ibid. xxxl. 2G. 

* Ibid, xviii. 43. 7 Ibid . xxv. 2*2, 23. 

8 Ibid, xxxiii. 39. 

* Ibid . x. 6, 7 ; xxv. 82 ; xxvii. 7; xxix. 38, 57, 77* 
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their evil undertaking, 11 here patiently enduring those whom 
hereafter lie condemns fur ever /’ 1 

The Uncertain in of Ealmi'nm. Like Augustine, Gregory 
teaches that a man cun never he. certain whether or no he is the 
subject of saving grace/ 1 For often he mfttiikes for a gift 
of grace something that is destined to he the instrument of 
his destruction, and fancies that tied is must fuvuumblo just 
when He is most angry. 3 *’ Very often that is rendered grace 
to ns which we cal! wrath ; and that is sometimes wrath 
which we deem to he grace.'* 1 The attainment of virtue 
itself may he but the beginning of a man's fall; and our best 
deeds may be the most displeasing to oitr Judged “ We know 
that we are called; we know not whether we are chosen." fl 
“No one knows what is being determined concerning him 
in the secret judgments of God, became corny mv »■<i/M, i?ut 
few arc ehtmih Since, therefore, Ho one ran be certain whether 
lie is chosen, all must tremble, all mug f«*at fbr their deeds, 
all must take delight in find's mere) alone, and mum must 
presume on his own strength." 7 Tim * Gjrm.jy tends to 
set up fear and hope instead of faith nod !»•*«• m guiding 
principles of conduct At the name time, he l.i moil careful 
to point out that man, even when moat tie * pairing uf himself, 
may confide securely in the jamrr of hi t Ledeemer, “Nut in 
our tears, nor in our actions, but in the pleading of oiir Advocate 
should be our trust A n Mom will be said on this imbjeet in the 
section on Penance. 

Gregory once mure follows Augustine in closely connecting 
his doctrine of Grace with Ida doctrine of the Clmrrh and the 
Sacraments. For both these Fathers the Clmrrh ii the organism 
of grace— 4 lie medium through which the indnidmd believer 
may he brought into jwrsomd ndiiiiojiidnp with God, find may 
receive the grace which He hestowa, Jlnirr, uh the dwfrtite of 
Man leads up to the dtictrine of Grace, the doctrine of Grace 
finds its necessary supplement in the doctrine <*f fin* < Intreli and 
the Sacraments. 


1 Mm xxi. H; xxxUi, ay. 

a UmL ix, 20. 


9 T‘-ul -rum. 34. 
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Section III—The Doctrine of the Church and the 
Sacraments. 

(1) The Church. 

The doctrine of the Church, which Augustine, following 
Optatus, and on the basis of Cyprian's conception, had formu¬ 
lated against the Donatists, is taken over by Gregory entire. 
To the elucidation of the difficulties and obscurities of the 
doctrine, however, he contributes little. His treatment of the 
subject is lacking in scientific precision, and he omits to supply 
any definition of the Church, but, like Augustine, is content to 
apply the term loosely sometimes to all those who participate 
in the sacraments, sometimes to the elect of these, sometimes 
to all predestined to salvation, including those who are not 
yet members of the empirical Church. As a summary of 
Augustine's views, however, Gregory’s exposition is valuable. 

Names for the Church . “No one is ignorant/’ says Gregory, 
“that the Holy Church is the City of the Lord.” 1 The stones 
of its building are the saints, who are all closely joined to one 
another in the bonds of mutual charity. The foundation is 
Christ, on whom the whole building is based, and by whom it 
is lifted up to heaven. 2 Elsewhere Gregory calls the Church 
the Kingdom of Heaven, in that the Church already reigns in 
her Lord by heavenly conversation/* Elsewhere, again, he 
designates the Church the Kobe of Christ, the souls of individual 
believers being called in turn the rube of the Church. 4 Most 
commonly, however, Gregory refers to the Church m the Body 
of Christ, who is said to be “One Person with the assembly 
of the good; for He is Himself the Head of the Body, and 
wo are all the Body of this Head.” 6 The union between tin* 
Head and the Body is so intimate that Christ still sutlers many 
things in His Body, while the Church already glories in her Head 
in heaven. 0 From Him she receives all her vital powers, and 
through Him she has confident hope of eternal rewards. 7 

1 Mor. xxv. 21. « Hmn. in Iktxh. II. i, §§ 5, H. 

* Mor. xxxiil. 84. 

4 Ibid . xx. 58; xxix. 18. 

8 Mor. Praef. 14; iv. IS ; xlx. 22; xx. B; xxiii. 2; xxxv. 24 ; Erp. 

in Sept. Psalm. Povnit. v. 1. 

8 Mor. ill. 25. 


* Ibid. xiil. 27. 
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Characteristics of the Chit re A. The Church is tin* dwelling- 
place of the Spirit, and is const it uted by the ciuigregatinns of the 
true faith scattered throughout the world, 1 Its characteristics 

are the following 

(i) The Church is One. Its unity, of which the guarantee 
is its relation to Christ as its Head, depends on faith and love. 
On the one hand, amid a diversity of customs, there is hut one 
faith. 3 On the other hand, its members, though fulfilling 
diverse functions, are hound together l»v mutual love, so that 
each works for all and appropriates the work of all, 11 Faith 
and love, then, weld together the scattered Churches. and the 
scattered members of each Church, into the lUulv of Christ, 
which, together with its Head, constitutes t»ne iVrsoj*. This 
unity, of course, is compatible with the greatest diversity, and, 
indeed, implies it For just as the him of a body implies 
diversity of function on the part of its member*, an the idea 
of the Church is that of harmony in difference , 4 lfence 
among the members of the Ctum-h we find driersity of gifts; 
some being endowed with knowledge, otlwr-i w it It miracles, hut 
none possessing all itie gifts of the Spirit d We find, again, 
diversity of merits, Some nttuin only in the lower jdano of 
virtue —not to desire what belongs to others, tu bear injuries, to 
he content with what they have, |u live humbly ; others reach 
a higher level—to surrender what they possess, to despise the 
things of this world, to love their enemies to subject the tlesh 
to the reason, to rise in conieitijdalioti, 6 We find ulao diversity 
of function and rank. There are pmmhers and Inairers, rulers 
and subjects 7 ; there are the three great orders (to which 
Gregory is constantly referring) of the pastors, the cimtimuit, 
anti those who live honourably in marriage.* And its with tin? 
individual members of each Church, so it 'm with the iievend 
Churches scattered throughout the world. All have their own 
peculiarities and diversities, yet nil tire so comparied together 

1 Mm. xvi, HU; xvU. 411; Mtm, in Kmh, it If, § iJ, 

* Mm vl. 50; Mpp. i. 41; xi« 5&i. 

* Mm xlx. 48, 44. 

4 Ibid, xxvlii, m. 

* Ibid, xxvlii, M; Ihmi. in Mmdt, 1. In, §§ m t M, 

4 Horn, in Ktech, It. 4, § IT. 1 Am?, %%%, 

* Mm. S. mi; xxx. f M\ Him. m Mmdt, i, «, | m, n. I, u V, so 4, | 5; 

Si. 7,18. 
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through faith and love that they form a Church which is 
One. 1 

Included in this one Church Gregory reckons all the faithful 
who lived before the coming of Christ. “ With the blood of Abel/ 1 
he says, “ began the passion of the Church, and the Church of the 
elect before and after Christ is one.” 2 The saints ot the Old 
Testament had the same hope and faith as we; ami they were 
saved by tlieir faith in the future passion ami resurrection of 
Christ, as we by the same passion and resurrection that are now 
past. They loved and believed in Christ before Ho came; we 
after His coining. 8 Moreover, they were one with ns in their 
faith in the Holy Trinity, and in their exercise of the three 
virtues necessary to salvation—faith, hope, and love. 4 They 
preached with us the sevenfold grace of the Spirit, and eternal 
retribution and reward. 6 They, like us, were distinguished into 
three orders of pastors or preachers, the continent, and those who 
led a good life in wedlock. 0 In heart and life and doctrine 
they maintained the same “ sacraments of faith ” as we. Hence, 
though separated in time, they are not divided from the Church 
whose glory they foresaw. 7 The unity of this Church, then, 
comprehends all true believers of the past., the present, ami 
the future, from Abel to the last just man who shall bo born into 
the world. Ami although wo may distinguish five ages of tins 
Church—namely, from Adam to Noah ; from Noah to Abraham ; 
from Abraham to Moses; from Moses to Christ; from Christ to 
the end—yet in all the ages the Church itself is one ami the 
same. 8 

Excluded from the Church are heretics, who are sundered 
from its unity by errors of faith; and schismatics, who are 
sundered by defective love. 8 Heretics, indeed, are deficient 
not only in faith but also in love; for they who think wrongly 
about God do not love God, and they who obstinately contend 
on behalf of their wrong opinions do not love their neighbour. 10 
This defect of faith and love renders nugatory all the. good 
works of heretics—whatever they do is without merit. 11 it also 
betrays them into positive sins, such as spiritual pride in the 

1 Mor. xvi. 08, Hum, in bUt Wi. it. 8, § 10. 

3 Mom. in bhcch. ii. 5, §2. 4 Ibid. ii, 4, § 4. a llnd. ti. H, § 4, 

4 Ibid. ii. 4, § 5, 1 Ibid. ii. ‘I, § 10. ® Iltwi, in Av. Ill, § i„ 

* Mor. xviii. 42. 10 Mor. 11, 17. 11 Mor. xx. Hi. 
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midst of spiritual blindness, 1 avarice, 2 malice. 3 Heretics now 
persecute the Church, with their false contentions, and at the end 
of the world they will add open violence; but both persecutions 
shall be turned to the good of the Church, since the one will 
exercise her wisdom and the other her patience. 4 Schis¬ 
matics are less reprehensible than heretics, for they hold 
the true faith. Yet they too are excluded from the Church, 
because they have not love. Both these classes, then, being 
severed from the Church, are also separated from Christ and 
are outside the sphere of operation of the Holy Spirit. Hence 
they cannot hope for salvation, which is to be found only within 
the Church. 

Gregory is very clear on this last point. He says: “ The 
holy universal Church proclaims that God cannot truly be 
worshipped save within herself, and asserts that all they who 
are without her pale shall never be saved.” 5 Ho sacrifices 
are accepted of God, 6 no prayers are heard, 7 no forgiveness of 
sins is obtained, save through the merits and intercession of the 
one Catholic Church. 8 “ For it is the Church alone through 
which God willingly accepts a sacrifice, the Church alone which 
intercedes with confidence for those that are in error. The true 
Sacrifice of the Eedeemer is offered only in the one Catholic 
Church. It is the Church alone in which a good work is 
fruitfully carried on. It is the Church alone which guards 
those who are within it by the strong bond of charity. It is 
the Church alone in which we truly contemplate heavenly 
mysteries. For truth shines forth from the Catholic Church 
alone.” 9 Good works, 10 then, innocence and obedience, 11 per¬ 
fection and eternal life, 12 are not to be had by any who are 
outside the Church. Even the merit of martyrdom is denied 
them. For though heretics and schismatics suffer in the name 
of Christ, they are not purified by their suffering. Their sins 
are punished, but not purged away, and all their torment is void 
of merit or saving efficacy. 13 “ Martyrem non facit poena sed 
causa.” 14 Hence, though a man display heroic deeds, faith of a 


I Mor. xx. 19. 

3 Ibid. xx. 24. 

5 Ibid. xiv. 5. 

8 Ibid . xyiii. 42. 

II Ibid . xxxv. 33. 

13 Mor. xviii. 41, 42, 


2 Ibid. xx. 21. 

4 Ibid, xviii. 3 ; xix. 16. 

9 Ibid. Praef. 17. 7 Ibid. xxxv. 12. 

• Ibid. xxxv. 13. 10 Ibid. xx. 16. 

12 [Greg.] Exp. super Cantica Canticorum vi. 9. 

14 Quoted in Epp. ii. 49. 
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sort, and even miracles, lie is none the less without hope of 
salvation, if he be not joined to the one Church, which gives 
the saving stamp to all. 

(ii.) The Church is Holy. Through its union with Christ, 
and through the operation of the Holy Spirit, the Church 
possesses an ideal sanctity, which is not impaired by the fact 
that of its actual members the majority are reprobate. 1 So long 
as the Church remains in the world, it will be a mixed body. 
For nowhere are there only good save in heaven; and nowhere 
only bad save in hell. In the Church on earth, therefore, there 
cannot be good without evil or evil without good/ 1 * * And this 
mixture, besides being in accord with the nature of things, 
serves a good and necessary purpose. For the bad could not 
be converted save by the example of the good, nor the good 
perfectly purified except through the temptations of the wicked. 0 
This last consideration is frequently emphasized by Cregory. 
“ I suspect,” he says, “ that there is no Abel who has not a Cain 
for his brother. For if the good were without the wiekod they 
could not be perfectly good, since they would not bo purged. 
The very society of the wicked is the purgation of the good.” x 
And again: “To a just man there is joined a sinner together 
with wickedness, just as in the furnace there is added to the, 
gold straw along with fire, that in proportion as the straw burns 
the gold may be purified. Those, then, are truly good who cun 
persevere in goodness even in the midst of the evil.” n Thus for 
the perfecting of the elect, the Church receives into her bosom 
a yet greater multitude who are children of perdition. (Gregory 
roughly distinguishes the latter into three classes. There are 
some who feign to believe the Church's teaching, but are in secret 
unbelievers, and when the time of persecution comes openly 
gainsay it. 0 There are others who are sound in faith hut 
corrupt in practice, either shamelessly indulging all their carnal 
lusts, or else, while preserving the form of respectability, 
devoting themselves heart and soul to worldly objects. 7 There 
are yet others, who are sound in faith and not wholly had in 
practice, but who are yet so weak that they cannot refrain from 

1 Mbr. xxv. 21; xxvi. 7t> ; Horn, in Kscch. it. 4, § IT; //.»«. in Ri\ :W ( § 8. 

2 Horn . in Kv. 38, § 7. * Mon xxxi. 28. 

4 Epi h xi* 27. * Mor. xx. 7C>; ef. H >m. in Ru, 88, § H. 

8 Mon xiil U. * Il'uL viii. 28. 
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imitating the wicked . 1 With nil these unworthy members the 

Church maintains a conflict, even more painful than that 
which she wages against overt enemie-c “ I'*>r Ibdy Clnirch 
cannot pass through the season of her pilgrimage without the 
labour of temptation, Utah though ahr has u*» tpm enemies 
without, yet she endures false brethren within. For sin* is ever 
in array against situ and, even in time of peure, ebe lias her 
own contest.” a 

In spite, huwmver, of these impure elements externally 
associated with her, the Clmtvlt herself is lady, tmi For one thing, 
she has lady members, since all ilie elect of all times belong to 
the Chureh ; ami in tin? nt r*»ng memb«n the tlmreSi tuakea 
atonement for the lapses of the weak, M H»*ly t bmvh, when 
she withdraws her weak members frmu btc and Ir,eL them to 
the remedy of penance, aids them ilfrcttmih with her tears, 
that they may termer strength to ivemu* the i.:n*r of their 
Maker; ami through her strong members who Inive done no evil 
she bewails the evil flint in her weak memltert she Inn done." n 
(h) Again, the Clntreh is holy, bemuse by !mr pjrarhing and 
discipline she converts siunera into boh member* ot herself, 
Gregory compares the Clntreh It* a tmmnn:, to win an Cod nays, 
Kill (tnd cat, " For what ts slain is kdh'4 »*ui of life, and 
that which is eaten is changed into the F-d) of the enter. 
Hence it is said, Kill nml mi; that i 'hill sinners to the 
sin in which they are living, nnd vonw! them from them* 
selves into thine own iiieuibewh *' * f» f t ham irn-ir, the Church 
is holy, liecuu.su within the * Lurch ulune ran holiness be 
attained, and hy the t Imrrh alone lire the juram* of holiness 
provided. 6 (//) Lastly, the Clnurli is indy, lamatiso after the 
judgment her whole tuemlmrship will bo Ie4y. Although 
at present the reprobate are mingled with lie* eject, and appear 
tube equally members of the t Lurch, svt the inm i Lurch— 
the Church known to (L*d * e*>m«i h md*dy * 4 “ the elect, This 
true Church will be ojwmly fminifrctid i4 t the judgment, when 
all who an* not elect will be rooit.il out/ Then ihw 1 Lurch 
will be actually and completely lady, mid will be are** in the 
perfect beauty of the likeness to her tVentrr 1 

* MavxliUJ. 1 Bml ***». to * tUd. uti. XJ, 

1 IbuL xvilL Ml, 1 in: ne., la. 

f MdiLmtim; ef, ix. ia * t:-%. *«. 
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(iii.) The Church is Catholic, being extended over the 
globe and not confined to any part of it. The various Churches 
scattered through the world together constitute the one Catholic 
Church. 1 

(iv.) The Church is Apostolic. On the one hand, the 
Church preserves the Apostolic doctrine, and, though her 
dogmas have been gradually elaborated, they are all based 
and grounded on the teaching of the Apostles. 2 On the other 
hand, the Church is of Apostolic foundation, and is connected 
with the Apostles by an uninterrupted episcopal succession. 2 
Gregory teaches that the Church was originally committed to 
St. Peter. “ To all who know the Gospels,” he says, “ it is 
plain that to St. Peter, the Prince of the Apostles, our Lord 
committed the care of the whole Church.” 4 On the Bishop of 
Pome, therefore, as the successor of St. Peter, there devolved a 
primacy, not only of rank, but also of authority over the whole 
Church, 5 both in West and .East. 0 This authority, however, 
was only to be exercised for the preservation of the Catholic 
Faith, and to secure observance of the canons, whenever heresy 
or improper proceedings called for intervention. Gregory writes: 
“ If any fault is found in bishops, I know of no bishop who is 
not subject to the Apostolic See, But when no fault requires 
it to he otherwise, all bishops, according to the principle of 
humility, arc equal.” 7 

The Church as the Authority for Nodrine. The Church, 
according to Gregory, is the custodian and interpreter of Holy 
Scripture. Only by her help can men arrive at a full and 
true understanding of revealed teaching. She alone can explain 
the obscure sayings of the Old Testament, 8 or draw out the full 
meaning of the brief testimonies of the New. 2 Within the 
Church alone can the great interior truths of revelation he 
discovered, for the Church alone is gifted for this purpose with 
wisdom from on high. 10 Further, all that the Church knows 
she publishes without concealment. She makes no pretence, 

1 Mar. xvi. 68; xvii. 48; Horn, in Ezcch. li. 8, § 12. 

2 Mar. xxvii. 14, 15. * Ibid. iv. (U, (Vi. 

* Epp. v. 87; cf. Mor. xvii. 37; xxvi. 45. 9 Epp. vn. 37. 

6 Epp. ix. 20. On ibis hoc more above, pp. 224, 225. 

7 Epp. ix. 27; cf. above, p. 225, 22G. 

* Mor. xviii. 60. * Ibid, xxvii. 14, 15. 

10 Ibid, xviii. 18. 
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like the heretics, to secret knowledge. “ She does not teach 
one thing in public and keep another thing to herself in secret. 
But she both declares openly what she thinks, and keeps what 
she declares by living in accord therewith.” 1 

As contrasted with the teaching of heretics, the doctrine of 
the Church is sane and self-consistent, and keeps a safe path 
between extremes. Gregory illustrates this statement in the 
following manner: “ Arius, recognizing Three Persons in the 
Godhead, believed also in Three Gods; Sabellius, on the con¬ 
trary, recognizing One God, believed that there was One Person. 
Between whom Holy Church holds unswervingly the right 
pathway of her teaching, and, in proclaiming One God, asserts 
against Sabellius Three Persons, and, in asserting Three Persons, 
confesses against Arius One God. Again, Manichaeus, find¬ 
ing virginity commended in Scripture, condemned marriage; 
while Jovinian, knowing marriage to be allowed, despised 
the purity of virginity. So heretics are confused by their 
perverse understanding, and their wickedness is at the same 
time at one with itself in sin and at variance with itself in 
opinion. But Holy Church moves composedly midway between 
the disputes of either side. She knows how to receive the 
higher good, and at the same time to venerate the lower, 
neither putting the lowest on a level with the highest, nor 
in veneration of the highest despising the lowest.” 2 

This doctrine the Church teaches with authority. It is 
true that she does not disregard the claims of the human 
reason. “ Holy Church,” says Gregory, “ being trained in the 
school of humility, does not enjoin by absolute authority the 
right instruction she delivers, but requires faith on rational 
grounds of conviction. And even when she speaks of things 
which cannot be comprehended by reason, she rationally advises 
that human reason should not be eager to fathom what is 
hidden.” 8 Yet it is to faith that the Church primarily appeals. 
Many of her doctrines she cannot herself understand 4 ; others 
she deliberately refuses to elucidate, that her feeble members 
may not be puffed up with the pride of knowledge. 5 Por it is 
with her a principle that ignorance with humility is to be 


1 Mor. viii. 7 ; cf. v. 45. 
* Ibid. viii. 3. 

8 Ibid. xvi. 8. 


2 Ibid . xix. 27. 
4 Ibid. xiv. 32. 
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preferred to knowledge accompanied by pride . 1 Therefore she 
requires of her sons that they should accept her dogmas with 
unquestioning faith; every act of faith becoming thus at the 
same time an act of obedience. Hence the true children ol the 
Church “ keep silence, in that they dare not impugn her words, 
but receive them with faith. For that they may profit by 
these words, they hear them, not to criticize, but to obey.” 2 
The Relation of the Church to the State. Like Augustine, 
Gregory taught that the State must be in alliance with the 
Kingdom of God, and must use its power for the furtherance 
of Divine law and worship. Earthly rulers are entrusted with 
the task of preserving the “ pax fidei ” 8 Theirs it is to main¬ 
tain law and order in the Church, to guard its secular interests, 
and to compel its enemies, whether pagans, schismatics, or 
heretics, to submit to its authority. Gregory dwells principally 
on this last function. Although ho himself was inclined in the 
first instance to try gentle measures for conversion, and although 
—at any rate in the case of the Jews—he more than once pro¬ 
tested against persecuting violence , 4 yet ho approved the general 
principle of religious coercion, and himself at times invoked 
for this purpose the help of the secular arm . 5 He held it to 
be a matter for congratulation that in the time of the Kmporor 
Maurice “the mouths of heretics are stopped .” 5 Hut beyond 
such measures, which were in the interest of the Church, the 
State, according to Gregory, had no right to interfere in things 
ecclesiastical. On the other hand, as Ids show, 

Gregory equally disapproved of ecclesiastics mingling in 
secular affairs. If they interfered, it was to be only for the 
discharge of their necessary duties m guardians of Christian 
justice—to resist some flagrant wrong, or to protect the poor, 
the weak, and the oppressed. If they themselves exercised 
secular authority, it was only to he such as was forced upon 
them, which they could not conscientiously refuse, and which 
they would gladly lay aside when opportunity offered. In all 
things unconnected with religion they were bound to obey the 


1 Mor. xiv. 32 ; [Greg.] Super Cantica Canticorum i. 10. 

* Mor. xt. 2. * Mor. xxxi. 8. 

4 Epp. i. 84, 45; ii. 6; viii. 25; ix. BS, 195; xlii. 15. 

* Ibid. i. 72; iii. 59; Iv. 20, 32 ; v. 7; vL 01; viii. 4, 19. 
fl Ibid. ix. 185; xi. 28. 
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secular authorities; and uvcn in mint its which trenched up im 

religion, they were at liberty to remonstrate indeed, Imt mg | (> 
disobey,unless obedience involved positive sin. I hvgnry's rule is; 
(t Quod imperafcor foccrit, d rauMnieiuu eat, se»juimur: si veto 
canonieum non eat,in quantum due juvcato nostro, purfamus,” * 


( 2 ) Thr Sneramrnfr>. 


Although iltvfiny must. certainly h ive been m-ijuamted 
with Augustine's views concerning the nature and operation of 

the sacraments, ho makes no allusion to them. X»n* does he 
attempt, fur his own part, to supply u dm-trine »«f the conception 
or number of the sacraments. I If ^ pit mci mer the subject in 
absolute silence. It is to he noted, however, that he ill 
retains the 1 older use of the term *’ sscraiiwnfum " in the sense 
of a sacred truth or sacred rite of my,die meaning ; while in |} UI 
restricted, teelmienl sense tie appeals to apply the word oiilv to 
Baptism (mrramaituw jUlri) and the Kurharist {culled simply 
mmimnitum or nujArriom /A trmpturh . i if bit leaching m 
these two Sacraments the following b an onflow 

(a) Ihpimm* Uregory dwells pnncip.dly m?i the negative 
aspect of Baptism m the means of the jhrgivene.-c* M f j f| 

the first place, Baptism delivers ns from the guilt of original dn, 
“ For whoever is not absolved by the water of regeneration 
is tied and bound by the guilt of the origin,ii l»»nd.**' J For 
this he must suffer the punishment of utornnt ferment y even 
though he hm never committed actual mn, ibplbtm however, 
removes the guilt and remit* the pumainnen?, 3 S^oudlv* 
Baptism cleanses adult* n««t only from but al w from 

actual aim (irugory asserts very emphatically that all pioumia 
sins are completely remitted to fleam who are hupli/e.i in faith. 
He quotes the words of blind; !U Gut* u u^idrJ ^urtAk nut 
mm to wad kk fmt, hut m rtmn rvny vAni; and compares tim 
baptised to tlui larwlitu# who, when flew passed tlnoiigh flm 
Eed Sea, left their old enemies dead Mmid them. Never Unless, 
just m now enemies awaited the I marble! m th,< derwrl* so 
fresh temptations assault the bapti/.ed alter limit Baptism.* 


1 A*if, si. ta* For a full itmuMhm A 
p. 2SH sqq. 

3 Mor, is, M ; xv, 57. 


I ftWiliettf, nmi 

9 e«. Vtw4, 3. 

* IjW iV 
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The sins ensuing may he washed away by the “ second baptism ” 
of tears and penance . 1 But Baptism itself, if once rightly 
administered in the name of the Trinity, cannot be repeated . 2 * 

Gregory does not entirely ignore the positive effect of 
Baptism. He asserts that through it men come to the faith 
and receive the grace of the Spirit and the adornment of virtues . 8 
But he does not dwell on this side of the question, nor does he 
make it clear whether such positive grace is imparted to all 
the baptized or to adults alone. 

With respect to the symbolism of Baptism, Gregory affirms 
that trine immersion may signify the three days spent by 
Christ in the tomb, or else the Three Persons of the Holy 
Trinity: a single immersion indicates the unity of God. Either 
form of Baptism is permissible . 4 

(h) The Eucharist Gregory regards the Eucharist both as 
a Sacrament and as a Sacrifice. Viewing it as a Sacrament, 
he believes in the Presence of Christ in the Eucharist—a 
Presence, still undefined, but conceived as real. The Blood 
of the Lamb, he says, is taken both with the mouth of 
the heart and with the mouth of the body. We receive the 
Sacrament of His Passion with the mouth for our redemption . 5 
Gregory, however, makes no attempt to define the kind or 
mode of the Beal Presence. His language is throughout 
extremely vague. He says, for instance: “ Bonus pastor pro 
ovibus suis aniinam suam posuit, ut in Sacramento nostro corpus 
suum et sanguinem verteret, et oves quas redemerat camis suae 
alimento satiaret .” 6 And he speaks of Christians desiring 
“ to satisfy their hungry soul with His Mesh, by the daily 
sacrifice of His immolating.” 7 But nothing very definite can be 
gathered from such phrases; and it is impossible to prove that 
the doctrine afterwards attributed to him by the biographers 
accurately represents his teaching . 8 

1 Horn . in Ev. 10, § 7; 25, § 10. 

2 Epp. xi. 52 ; Horn, in Ev . 10, § 7. 

5 Mor. xviii. 87: “ Tingimur guippo, ot qui prius indooori oramuB doformi- 
tate vitiorum, accopta Mo roddimur pulohri gratia ot ornamonto virtutum.” 
[Greg.] Super Cantica Canticorum iv. 10, 20. 

* Epp. i. 41. See abovo, Vol. I. pp. 411, 412. 

5 Horn, in Ev. 22, § 7. 

6 Ibid. 14, § 1. 7 Mor . xxii. 26. 

8 S. Gallen Life 20; Paul. Diac. Vita c. 28 ; Job. Diac. Vita ii. c. 41. Paul 
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On the Kairriftce of tin* Kurbans! Hr** ^ ry*' .b are 

much more definite, ami here, a! any rate, hh ?* ;t*'hiri ^ bus 
become the standard. Ho maintains with j wf* »-f clrarneHs 
that the Kuelmrist is a Sacrifice; a Swrificw mmvuvor, which 
is not merely figurative and commemorati*e of the Siwriftcn 
of Christ, but a renewal of it; a Saciifire, li.flv, uhirh U of 
peculiar efficacy both for the !hiny and tie* dead. Thun be 
writes: M The Sacrifice of the lady altar, when offered with 
and kindliness of heart, mntribuVi pe.-uh.uH ?.* *»nr ubadutioii. 
For He who in Himself, Winy risen from tin* dr ni dtefh no tnup^ 
still through this Sacrifice in His own invsmn snilVm n^ttn f nr 
us. For as often as we offer unto Him tie’S »,'ic *v. d Jf j t 
so often do we relief to our.rlv* ; Hi > !V 1 n ?». r >,-r .d- : «du- 
tiond’ 1 Attain, in a pa wye \udeb lee. H . mm' run ei, la* *.avi: 
" We ouybi tu to < 14 the bwb * wi w *. , f t ni fr in 

the daily offerin ' i of fits Mr-h ami |;4 d \ , ; »* yp. } j ui 

peculiarly preserve* tie* til fr.-m vu-u 4 b cl, n 
to us ill si my w ry tie *> nl . f H * tod;. 4 * »n.j 5 4 %% \ Ui 
although beiny rbmi from fir d*- * i lb* ,4 d U: ? d»witi 

shall have no more dotmnmu fie., y y.44 » ?/ Hhn »-{f 
He Hveth iutuimUt ami innuruj-tu U\ t *i :;• ;.. - •;,>>■■-In* d aeain 
in this mystery of the mtrivd WAitmii J ,.i e of fin fbdy fbaf 
there m taken, 1IU Flesh that m dnidrd b i ih» -ihaiom *"f t|, t * 
|H‘ople, His Blood that Is jiottfvtl, no! wi 1 «•*',. m- i! e hands 
of unbelievers, but into the niotuW ih*< I uddn! JJ.-nre let 
US estimate the iliijsilliliire of Him Siwuflo- M tn. w Inch for 
our abstdufitm ever imitate* the *,i »b- * #sil% H-.miien 

H«nn For wlmf tliristiati man cun *l» nfy t!, ; if ^ Ho* %rtv hour 
of the oflerimniif the word * of th»* j m h? fie* 1 ,-. 4 W*e , %u- «u *-s*«-{. 
the choirs of umHi an* pre^-nt in tin! r, , i i bmu, 


nittkeii tlre««ry on : “ i*im ( $$; imtu, V»iiUU o- 
tertanti; l\mtn ^nrm r ; * kl> oo in/ ; of, ^ t {n/ „ $ 

nnawitifi n*r:u-t n 4 htm *^vt i* ri | 

nltlilti |4 nirpliHMlt! i* % mrstr m^rf 

imupiti Pi vinum &[\m mr.eo^, sn^oreu 3 ?. > rt ^ H , : 
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fiontliatff ceufur lit / 6 
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he lowest things are knit with the highest, the earthly things 
re united with the heavenly, the visible and the invisible are 
cade one ? ” 1 The offering of this Sacrifice, Gregory teaches, 
rees the living not merely from the penalties of sin, but also 
rom temporal suffering and inconvenience (for example, imprison- 
aent, shipwreck, bodily ailments ). 2 It also has peculiar efficacy 
a releasing from the pains of purgatory the souls of those who 
Lave died in venial sin. Gregory tells two curious stories to 
llustrate this. One is of a monk of his own Monastery of St. 
Andrew, who was liberated from purgatory after that masses 
ad been offered for his soul for thirty consecutive days; the 
ther is of a presbyter of Civitavecchia, who was delivered when 
lasses had been said for him for a week . 3 

At the same time, while emphasizing the efficacy of the 
iucharistic Sacrifice, Gregory (following Augustine) insists on 
de necessity for self-sacrifice on the part of the believer, and 

1 Dial. iv. 58: “ Debemus praesens saeculum vel quia iam conspicimus 
efluxisse tota mente contemnere, quotidiana Deo lacrymarum sacrificia, 
iiotidianas carnis eius et sanguinis hostias immolare. Haec namque singu- 
.riter victima ab aeterno interitu animam salvat, qUae illam nobis mortem 
nigeniti per mysterium reparat, qui licet resurgens a mortuis iam non 
Loritur, et mors ei ultra non dominabitur, tamen in semetipso immortaliter 
jque incorruptibiliter vivens, pro nobis iterum in hoc mysterio sacrae 
fiationis immolatur. Eius quippe ibi corpus sumitur, eius caro in populi 
Jutem partitur, eius sanguis non iam in manus infidelium, sed in ora 
lelium funditur. Hinc ergo pensemus quale sit pro nobis hoc sacrificium, 
lod pro absolutione nostra passionem unigeniti Eilii semper imitatur. Quis 
nm fidelium habere dubium possit, in ipsa immolationis hora ad sacerdotis 
>cem coelos aperiri, in illo Iesu Christi mysterio angelorum choros adesse, 
imm ifi ima sociari, terrena coelestibus iungi, unumque ex visibilibus atque 
.visibilibus fieri ? ” It should be noticed in the above (1) that Gregory 
aches, not that the Eucharist is an objective repetition of the Sacrifice of 
ie Passion, but that it is a renewal of it in its application to us: “ nobis 
ortem Unigeniti per mysterium reparat ”; (2) that Gregory does not sanction 
l e view of the Eucharist “ as a high Sacrifice rather than as Communion.” 
oserve his language: “ Eius ibi corpus sumitur , . . . eius sanguis . . . in ora 
lelium funditur .” 

2 Dial. iv. 57; cf. iii. 8. 

3 Ibid. iv. 55 : “Si culpae post morteminsolubiles non sunt, multum solet 
dmas etiam post mortem sacra oblatio hostiae salutaris adiuvare.” So also 
id. 57: “Sciendum est quia illis sacrae victimae mortuis prosint, qui hie 
vendo obtinuorunt ut eos etiam post mortem bona adiuvent, quae hie pro 
31 s ab aliis fiunt.” Compare ibid. ii. 23, 24, where dead bodies rest quiet in 
eir graves after that the Oblation was made for them, or the Host laid upon 
e breast. Eor those who died in mortal sin the Eucharist is of no avail 
nd. iv. 44). Eor the souls of the blessed it is not required. 
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lie closely connects the outward Sacrifice with the whole bent 
and tendency of the inward life. “It is while we 

do these things,” writes (Iregury, M that we should «»tlVr our¬ 
selves a sacrifice in penitence of heart. K««r while we 
celebrate the mysteries of the Lord’s Hussion, we are, bound 
to imitate what wo celebrate. Then will it he truly a sacri¬ 
fice to Got! for us> when we have made ourselves a sucritieeT* 
This sacrifice of ourselves is to be nude through penitence* 
through self-discipline, and above all through forgiveness of 
injuries; and Gregory concludes: M I say with c»»ntideiir« that 
wo shall have no need of the Having Victim after our death* if 
before our death we have been ourselves a \ hlim t * * 

Again, in referring to the Fitsehul feast, GregMiy writes; 
“ What the blood of the lamb is y**u have learnt, n*» longer 
by hearing of it* but by drinking it. And this blond G put 
upon the two tlour-p**sH, when it is drunk m*f only with 
the bodily mouth, Imt with the mmoh of the heart. For 
the Blood of the Lamb is put upon i«4li d***«t posts when 
the sacrament of His Hussion is both taken with the mouth 
for our redemption and is also carefully e<»n udered f ur Bm- 
tatiom For he who receives the 1*1***ol «*f !m Ibaleeiner 
without taring willing to imitate If is Hussion, puis tlie Blood 
only on one door-post, , , , Hit! the mere of the mtrru- 

meets of our ltadoumor does ti»4 suffice unless good vturks also 
be added Fur of what avail is it to rerune mult the mouth 
His Body and Blood* if wo oflimd Him with mtr evil conducin'* 
So also* in another place* lie says: " That the Hurnuiieiit 
of our Lord's Passion may imt, t*e miithetmil in us, wo are 
bound to imitate that which we take, und !** pieurli t.* others 
what we adore/ * lints, then* Gregory e*»uu**rt s t he conception 
of an outward Sacrifice with the montl id«m of selfsiiirrifieu ott 
the part of the redtanued, The met t flee of Ghrist is only 
efficacious for those who participate in if In meiiliring thufu- 
se 1 ves. 


* Dial Iv. m, f Iki 

* Mmh m Mih Sit, || 7, H. 

* Mm xilL m; ct lUwg.j Ks\\ in i*nm. iU-j, 44 * I* II 
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Section IY.— The Doctrine oe Penance and Purgatory. 

(1) Penance. 

The underlying principle of Gregory's doctrine of Penance 
is that no sin can be left unpunished. God is represented pre¬ 
eminently as the Eequiter and Avenger of sin. He is the Judge 
girded with terrors. When Gregory speaks of the Fatherhood of 
God, he seems to have had in mind the idea of the old-fashioned 
Roman paterfamilias, who ruled his family with rigid equity, 
being kind and considerate towards the obedient and weak, but 
inexorably stern with the rebellions. It was true that God had 
in mercy provided an Atonement for mankind, and that He 
freely offered through His Church the grace by which the 
blessings of the Atonement might be appropriated. But it was 
also true that the scrutiny into each man's life was appallingly 
severe, and that every sin was inevitably followed by punish¬ 
ment, either in this world or in the next. Moreover, eternal 
penalties could only be averted by temporal suffering—suffering 
either self-imposed in the form of penance, or imposed on us by 
God for our good. Thus Gregory writes: “ God never spares the 
offender, in that He never leaves a fault without taking ven¬ 
geance on it. Por either man himself by penance punishes it in 
himself, or God assisting man in punishment smites it. Thus 
there is never any sparing of sin, in that it is never loosed 
without punishment." 1 Elsewhere he says: “ There is no 
means of absolving guilt which is not wiped away by penance." 2 

On this principle of “ no sin without punishment," Gregory 
builds up his doctrine of Penance. He regards penance as 
the means by which man, through God's grace, may pay the 
penalties due to his sin, and cancel his guilt by an adequate 
amount of suffering. For, by the self-punishment of penance, 
sin is blotted out so that it no longer remains to be judged and 
punished 8 ; man's guilt is done away, 4 his original righteousness 
is restored to him, 5 and the seeds of virtue arc sown in him. 5 

1 Mor. ix. 54; [Greg.] Exp. in Sept. Psalm* PocniL xv. 8# 

2 Mor. xvi. 82. 

3 Ibid. iv. 27, 28, SG; ix. 67, G8; xxv. II; xxxii. 5. 

4 Ibid. ix. 88; xvi. 25 ; limn, in Ezcch. i. 10, § 29; limn, in Ev. 20, § 15. 

5 Mor. xii. 9; xiv. 42. 

« Bom. in Ezech . i, 7, § 24; i. 10, § 80. 
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It is our second baptism : fur whereas nil previous Am are 
washed away by baptism* post.baptismal sins are remitted 
by penance* so that God i»ikv more reckons 11*1 immmnt} 
Tenanee Urns supplements baptism, uml is no less ureesHary, 
It is not auftieient, says Gregory* merely tit erase sinning. 
For mere cessation from sin cannot obliterate puot sins, uuv 
more than to cense writing e an blul out what ii already 
written, or to cense borrowing niu di.seharge a debt. (hit Aim 
will continue to stand against us, even if we ream- frum them, 
unless we do away with them by penitential nutlet mg. Not, 
Gregory adds, that God delights in ottr torment* ; but, Uke a 
good physician, He heals our diseases by applying t»ppimite 
remedies pleasures by pain, lawlessness by restraint even in 
what is lawful 51 

The Schoolmen taught that IVnanre vm\Ad*A in tJnvu 
things—cent rit to cordis* contorTo men amt .'uusfarth* uperk, 
These distinctions are already found in the t * mmsnUify » m the 
Fird af Kimjn, t% In true jwuMnre/' the author wnh-a, "there 
are three points to he considered %■«*i4\**r * mentis, euniViwin 

oris, vindieia poeculi.** 8 Here eouverd** mentis represents mm 
trifcio cordis in its culmination mid complete remit ; %ifnitri^ 
peceati is the mmm uh Hutisfuctio operic rheso thiee momenta 
in the penitential process lire d»^-*ribn| by Gregmy m 
follows* 

( 1 ) (fmurmw nnntis. According t« Gregory, rnmmimm in 

the result of a prueess which begins in the pim-option *.f Am t 
passes on to sorrow tor win springing {mm m,r **! Goda judg* 
wants, and ends in the sorrow which *1 prince fi.»m b»io of Ihul 
The first stage is that *»f perception, •* Fm we thm* S»nvuil our 
sins when we begin to retlert on them. Put we it$«m more care¬ 
fully relleet on them when we 11 mm mnnmAy he waul ihmt, and 
by our lamentations our heart learns imue tnil v threats 

Divine severity holds out against mmmvn Mbit rebuke.* will lm 
launched against the reprobate, what irrt**r is iii st**re, what 
abhummce of implacable MujeMv." 1 Tie* .■ .mpb *0* j >.pti, m 
of sin which produces compute! e-n *•» at! nne-t wmm a nan 
reflects on Ids condition from lour points «t \ , n.mndi, «tieti 

he considers where he wim Injure Ids Am mamma! i,abv,.u mesa), 

* /Ami. til Kv. 10, | ? ; 05, § til. 1 /*,; f... .. J4 . 

3 ittreg.J &r/i. in JVm Ik*j. %L tf, r. Iii, * \n , , ** M , 
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where he will be in consequence of his sin (hell), where he is 
(the miseries of this world), and where he is not (heavenly 
blessedness). 1 Perception of sin thus attained leads to com¬ 
punction, of which Gregory distinguishes two kinds (roughly cor¬ 
responding to the “ attritio ” and “ contritio ” of the Schoolmen) 
—the compunction of fear, sorrow, springing from terror of God’s 
judgment and future punishment, and the compunction of love. 
These two kinds of sorrow for sin are described by Gregory as 
follows: “ There are two kinds of compunction—one that fears 
eternal pains, another that sighs for heavenly rewards. For the 
soul that is athirst for God is first moved to compunction by 
fear, and afterwards by love. In the first place, it weeps because, 
remembering its evil doings, it fears to suffer eternal punishment 
for them. But when fear has died away in the long anguish of 
sorrow, a certain security is engendered from a sense of pardon, 
and the soul is fired with love of heavenly joys. Then he who 
aforetime wept for fear of punishment afterwards begins to weep 
most bitterly for that he is kept back from the kingdom. For 
the soul meditates upon those choirs of angels and the society 
of blessed spirits, and the vision of the inward brightness of 
God, and it laments more for the lack of unending good than 
before it wept when it feared eternal evil. And thus it comes to 
pass that the compunction of fear, when made perfect, draws the 
soul on to the compunction of love.” 2 The result of this godly 
sorrow is conversio mentis. And here, once more, Gregory dis¬ 
tinguishes three stages. Just as perception of sin, the compunc¬ 
tion of fear, and the compunction of love result in conversion, so 
conversion, when produced, has a beginning, a middle, and an end. 
The converted man is first soothed and happy ; then come con¬ 
tests with temptations ; and lastly, the plenitude of perfection. 
“ Sweets are his first portion to comfort him, afterwards bitter¬ 
ness to exercise him, lastly transcendent delights to confirm 
him.” Gregory warns his readers not to mistake the first stage 
of conversion for the last, or to imagine themselves abandoned 
by God because after the happiness of the first conversion they 
are once more afflicted with the assaults of temptation. 8 

(2) Confessio oris. Confession, according to Gregory, is the 

1 Mor . xxiii. 41. 

* Ejop. vii. 23; cf, Horn, in Ezech . ii. 10, § 20; Dial. iix. 34. 

3 Mor . xxiv. 28, 29. 
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natural outcome of true contrition, *' I‘W ungui >b of spirit sets 
the tongue in motion, so that the voire of rmife s .ion i* levelled 
against the guilt of evil practice .” 1 l: i > ih-iv >. irv. both to 
wipe out past sins by rndt-arru aui«an an*I ;r* n ]uvl uuinury tor 
tho reception of renewing gruee. " He wh** lay » n*?t upon his 
old deeds by confession, brings m*t ft>ri\t tie* w**rk » of a now 
life. Ho who knows n«»t bow t*» lament b*r tbat whirl* weighs 
him down, is incapable of producing that which may mi s* hiui 
up,” a (Jrogory ulhales to the ? 4mmr and 1 t *>f f»ni*» 

fession (itself a punishment of the dit rm*!V'> *r \) n |{ y 

natural to the unregencrato man to hub* hi * mi, by r.immitting 
it seerutly, by denying it when rommiM*-*!* and by defending it 
wlu*n it is proved against blind l*nf >-* t * emmiMl f* ii in 
lay uno’s self open to t»od*s uivu-uitmn and r* > i a* i* 4 i t» it ,i.f ion , 6 tin 
tho other hand, confession i*» wadroi unlr-' 0 !»♦ at'^aupanied 
by sincere contrition, just a * ii i * uun t- dt-vh^e u wound 
without applying a remedy/* True * ni*«w mu-o l»e flu* motive 
of true confession; and the pr^f of *m -b • *rr«w i. that a 
man not only spontaneously eonfe- •..* » bn un, hut that he 
refrains from defending him>elf wh«m ; *'-n -l ' y o>, bi*r s ? In 
thus emplmsh/Jlig the necessity of »• Ub- , »,*• a , * )r ;• ry assumes 
that it is itnulig not only to <b*4* but si*- !■* th<* hidn*p, from 
whom absolution is obtained/* lie f da-> the 'U-uy of lanoints 

* *Vor. viil, 87. 

1 llmi. %t\i, US; rf, 0 j |,bjs m *\Vs ?, I ? /,*n * ; I " m 14, 

firaiuri vtthim, ii f 4 * 4 s* ; * S ' .a / ( r 

v«lit«»eei*|tertf, liOiit, ??*ir ? .isc, 3 vm -a # * . . . •, * ttot jwr 

roitfet^ir»it**m f i? r ir, 4 1 a. v.*v4 m, r.* /, inbeu nat 

eKteitfunn elltiituiteiuti I ■. f .. 1 .* j r a' *? . , u: ». 

revehaur, etitun m guti tla r.un? 0, • .* . 3,, *,.» ^ “ 1 ,• .a.'.& ,y. ^ a| 

tho fuiiteHH ttf a '.ns u < 0 '' I tn ' liv «, ,*u /, t ,, ». .• $ * rt #aiiu« 

ftielt, tjul lltitt Mflllllt i\n *4 fr/J ',*• | 1 * 24 4 < . r- i | *• 4lt * 4Vt«nftt 

et erlgiitem luirmt i^ui « .?t ny-rm -i. n ,..v. 1 , v, , ^w%n\n 

et it hi efc fptwtttutlo, vt ?4 «u I tgu y 4'0, *1 i*C 4 5,-, k-C a, ,r an /wt! t 

limtur/ 1 Tim Inin «tU • rt* v : * r.» I r b a a;^ u, 14, 

<# QuWfiuld ti4it Hfomtpaut.n Usm 4 4 AUntmt, 

non clintrt»l«» n*m r^miHUfe at te- rOtO M 

* Mor. ix, m\ m. 

4 IhuL xxtl. Ill, 

1 Jtmi. »tt, at, 

* Ibid, tilt, 87; |itref|.| tn Vnm. U<<) %I 'i, :M. 

1 xxll. mi. 

* III hi\ 20 * || I* fi! *' J it&i-if-uH , , , |< 

relAxathmln urutititim, ul,.n a nt4.,wr. us uc» M 
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as symbolical of the history of the penitent. Man, dead in 
sin, is first called and restored to life by Christ. Then he is 
bidden to come forth , that is, to bring to light by confession 
his hidden sins. Lastly, the disciples are ordered to loose him 
and let him go, in other words, to give him the absolution he 
has merited by his good confession. This absolution, however, 
is invalid if it be given by favour and not in accordance 
with the merits of the case; nor will the withholding of 
absolution damn a man if such withholding be unjust. Never¬ 
theless, the penitent must stand in awe of the <f sentence of the 
pastor/' and must not rebel even though absolution be unjustly 
withheld. 1 At the same time, Gregory warns those “ who 
occupy the place of judgment ” of the danger they incur by the 
misuse of their powers of binding and loosing 2 ; and he bids 
them also be on their guard, when listening to confessions, lest 
they themselves be tempted by the sins of which they hear. a 

(3) tfatisfaetio operis. Although conversion was nominally 
the most important part of penance, yet, as a matter of fact., 
Gregory lays equal, if not greater, emphasis on satisfaction— 
paying the penalty for sin, with a view to escaping eternal 
punishment. In this penance attains its culmination. Alms; 1 
tears, meditation on the shortness of life, asceticism, 5 are 
“ offerings of virtue,” which “ pay the price of our evil 
actions ” and release us from the debt of sin. And wo must, 
so Gregory teaches, be careful that the payment we make shall 
balance the debt against us. Our good works must be in pro¬ 
portion to the evil we have done. And the more a man has 
transgressed in things unlawful, the more must ho refrain in 

quibundam pocoata ret meant, quibuBdam relaxant. . . . I lorum prefect© nuius 
in eecloaia cpiacopi locum tenont. Ligan&i atque aolvondi auetoritatom 
tiuscipiunt qui gradum rogiminirt aortiuntur.” 

1 Horn, in Ei k 20, §§ 5, C. Gregory aaya: ** Cannae ponnandao aunt, ut 
tunc Hgandi atque aolvcndi poteataa cxerconda. Vidondum eat quae culpa 
praeeoHHit, aut quae ait poem ton ti a aeouta peat culpam, ut quoa ommpotous 
Deua per eompunctioniH gratiam viaifcat, illoa paatoria aententia abaolvat. 
Tunc enim vera est abaolutio praeaidontia, cum intornl arbifcrium aoquitur 
iudicin.” Compare [Greg.] Exp. in Trim. Reg. lil. 5, ec. 18, 14. 

2 Horn, in Ev. 20, § 5. 

3 Jieg. Pant. ii. 6 ; [Greg.] Exp. in Prim . Reg. vi. 2, c. 4. 

4 Mvr. xii. 57: u Quotiea post culpam oleemuKynaH faeimua, quaai pro previa 
actibua protium daruua.” Cf. Reg. Past. iii. 20. 

fi Mom. in Ezech. ii. 10, § 10, etc. 
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self-punishment from the use <4 what ti lan ml. The greater 
the m\ t tlti! greater muni ha the g*»ud n»»rk ; the worse the 
disease, tho more drastic mu <t ha the remedy. 1 ( iregorv 
further points out that hy paying the ptrv «*! one an a man 
does not receive licence t** commit another. Trim penitence 
consists in wiping away the sin m! the past and at w> refraining 
from ain in tho future. “ Poenifrnfciam a go re o-u, of porj»otmtii 
mala phmgere, et phmgenda non j*er|*‘!rare." 4 Hi*' author 
of tho (lonimaitanj on AV/n/s deprecate * al i»> % mare>u-» puniittee. 
It is vain for a man to expert to l*e justified through faith 
and penance jierformed hy other-*, when he himself does 

not mam exhibit sorrow, Kins eansioi !*e wmh**d aw a) merely 
by 41 the prayers anti oblations **f pnei! */' lm! every umu for 
him,self must bear tlie hurt ten of his own ;nu. } 

The Unwrtrtintif of f augury's d*>c!i ine of good 

works m satisfying penalties for sin in\*4vi the 
elusion that we turn never l*e certain whrfh* r or no our mu 
are furgiven. For we ran never he mu* that w*- lnue done 
enough to procure forgiveness, We euwmt t»dl wh.slmr we 
have not overlooked many evil deed t, and h ft ileno nitatotmd 
for 1 ; or whether we Imvo wept stiffs nuifly h*r the ml dee U of 
which wo have roptmtod*; or whether mir *orv g».ud deeds 
themselves, hy which wo hoped to j*r»*|utiaUi <»»«!, iinn nut mil 
and deserving of punishment instead of rewatd", m* whether, 
granting that they worn gtstd, w« shall he abb* to pmeiere in 
them long enough to propitiate «h.i4, f ,\1! n hmldfnV* Mnn 

does not experience forgiveness mid salvation f a! heal ho 
ran hut hope for it. And there n greater chasten that In i 
hope will he reulisod in propul mi i an ho io,&ri itaii it will 
not. 1 * 11ms Gregory reverts U* the $!atidj«nni of Turiuliian, 
and anoii in fear the him of salvation, Hu "tarn " Anchor a 
cordis ost pondus timuri*.” m And he euphony himself m 
a remarkable letter to a litdi uf i W'iUfitmoftK «!w hui 
written to any that she could have n»i patee until f l jre.Nitv 

1 Mm* in R\*. j#», $ *; a*, § tig iu-) tmu in ts 

1 Hum, in J»‘t\ Ill, § 16, 

* [Orotf.j JiYfi, m, hnm . \ l, , x, <, %\ 

4 Mift, xilv. Ifi; til, • vm ;i «;i 

UmLhuM; v, t*i* lit, 61 *; «nu. .U, ' UU » U 

* Mm* in Ku. l% |U; M t || tl, in. » ,i : , **,-•. w* 

*• Mur, vi. flH. 
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assured her that he knew by Divine revelation that her 
sins had been forgiven. To this the Pope replied: “ You ask 
for something which is both difficult and useless. It is diffi¬ 
cult, because I do not deserve to have a revelation made to me. 
It is useless, because you ought not to be secure with regard 
to your sins until the very last day of your life, when you 
are no longer able to weep for them. Until that day comes 
you ought to be always mistrustful, always in alarm. You 
ought always to tear your sins, and to wash them daily with 
your tears. The Apostle Paul had already ascended to the third 
heaven, and had been admitted into Paradise, and had hoard 
unspeakable words which it was not lawful for man to utter ; 
yet he was still anxious, and said : I keep wider my bod]/, and 
bring it into subjection, lest that by any means , when I ham 
preached to others, I myself should be a castaway. Ho who has 
already been taken up into heaven still fears; and shall one 
who yet dwells on earth have no fear ? Consider, my sweet 
daughter, that security is often the mother of negligence. 
Therefore, so long as you live, you ought not to have a hope 
which might make you negligent. During this brief life it is 
necessary that your mind should bo in a state of anxiety, in 
order that it -may hereafter for ever rejoice in the joy of 
security.” 1 At the same time, while condemning self-con¬ 
fidence, Gregory would not have men give way to despondency. 
“ The saints,” he says, “ so doubt that they trust, and so trust 
that, notwithstanding, they do not slumber in security.” a 
“ Before sinning, let man fear God’s justice, but after sinning 
let him presume on His mercy. And let him not so fear His 
justice as not to be strengthened by the consolation of hope; 
nor so confident of His mercy as to neglect to apply to his 
wounds the medicine of adequate penance.” 11 “Hope and fear 
should be unceasingly united in a sinner’s heart. For be hopes 
in vain for mercy if lie does not also fear justice. And he fears 
justice in vain if he does not also rely on mercy.” 4 4< Art thou 
righteous '( Then fear lest thou fall. Art thou a sinner ! 
Then believe in His mercy, that thou mayest rise.”''* 

1 Epp* vii. 22. » Mor. ix. 55. 

3 Mor. xxxiu. 2S ; cL [Grog. J Exp* in Prim. Hctj. v. 2, 11: u Timor quidam 
sine spo in desporationam praacipitat, Had cum ttpai cutmmgitur sialuUmi 
mentis oporatur.” 

4 Mor. xxxiii. 21. 


* Ham. in Ev. a 1, 5 15. 
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The defect of Gregory’s teaching about Penance is that he 
tends to represent it as a system of compensations, by which 
good works are balanced against sins, and eternal punishment is 
remitted in consideration of adequate temporal suffering. It 
should be remarked, however, that in Gregory this view is modi¬ 
fied by two considerations, suggested by Augustine. The first is 
that good works of themselves are insufficient to balance sin, and 
can avail nothing unless supplemented by God’s mercy. “ All 
virtue whatever of human practice is without power to wash 
away our fault except God’s mercy spare and foster it, and His 
rigid justice pass it by.” 1 And in connexion with this the 
expiatory work of Christ is brought to the front. “ Not in our 
tears,” says Gregory, “ nor in our actions, but in the pleading of 
our Advocate, should be our trust.” 2 The second considera¬ 
tion is that man is perfectly justified only by love to God. 3 
Penance may begin in fear, but it must be perfected in love. 
And until this love be engendered in the soul, sin cannot 
wholly be abandoned or erased, nor can man be restored to the 
life of righteousness. 4 Gregory, perhaps, did not sufficiently 
perceive that the soul that is filled with the love of God needs 
no longer to make calculations of sins and their punishments 
or to draw up an inventory of compensating virtues; in other 
words, that the affirmation of the principle of love, by estab¬ 
lishing man in firm relationship to God, contradicts the judicial 
scheme of merits and satisfactions. His insistence on the 
above considerations, however, proves that his doctrine was no 
mere theory of mechanical equivalence. 


(2) Purgatory. 

The doctrine of Purgatory is closely connected with the 
doctrine of Penance, being introduced in the interest of those 
righteous persons whose penances had been insufficient en¬ 
tirely to atone for their sins, but whose virtues merited some 
reward other than eternal torments. Just as penance itself 

1 Afor. viii. 51. 2 Horn, in Ezech . i. 7, § 24. 

3 1Mor. xi. 55. 

* Ibid . i. 37; vii. 13 ; ix. 63, 64; xxi. 5; xxii. 48; xxvii. 33, 34; xxviii, 
41; Horn, in Ezech. i. 10, § 31; Beg. Past. iii. 13; [Greg.] Sujper Cantica 
Canticorum i. 5,17. 
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was a supplement to baptism, and offered a second cbance of 
salvation to the fallen, so the pains of purgatory were now 
made to supplement earthly penances. An additional hope of 
making satisfaction was held out to man. Hell was removed 
one stage further away; and yet one more consolation and 
encouragement was offered to the penitent. 

Gregory has been called the author of the doctrine of 
Purgatory, and inasmuch as ho was the first of the Fathers to lay 
down this doctrine as one which “ ought to be believed,” he may 
deserve the title. Nevertheless, the main idea on which the 
dogma rests had, in various forms, long been current in the 
Church. At all events, from the time of Origen to that of 
Augustine, a belief was general that for all men, after death, 
there was appointed a fiery trial, through which even the best 
must pass, that they might be purified from the stains of what¬ 
ever sins they had committed on earth. Put then it was also 
generally believed that this purgatorial discipline was reserved, 
not for the intermediate state, but for tbo final judgment; some 
of the Fathers, for instance, maintaining that the purifying lire 
was identical with the fire which should destroy the world. The 
first traces of the doctrine of Purgatory, in its modern form, are 
found in Augustine, who alludes to an opinion that the souls 
of some would sutler the purgatorial tire in the intermediate 
state. Put he gives this view, not as a settled doctrine of the 
Church, nor even as a doctrine of the truth of which he was 
personally convinced, but simply as an opinion which might be 
true, and which, at any rate*, ho was not inclined to reject. 

By the end of the sixth century belief had moved forward, 
and Gregory no longer had Augustine's double. lie distinguishes 
the souls of men into three classes—the perfectly righteous, Urn 
imperfectly righteous, and the perfectly wicked. The perfectly 
righteous (together with whom may be reckoned those whose 
sins are so light that the mere fear of death is sufficient to 
purge them away 1 ) are at death received immediately into 
heaven, and enjoy the vision of God even before the judgment. 2 


1 Mar , xxiv. 84 ; Dial iv. 4G. 

* Ju tho Western Church up to the time of (Jregory It wan generally believed 
that the houIh of the righteeniK were not admit ted into heaven until after tins 
judgment. Gregory dogmatically afhrmecl the eontrary view. Hue Dial, iv. 
25 ; Mon Iv. 56 ; xiii, 48 ; xxiv. 84 ; Horn, in Ev, 18, § 4. 
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however, passed into purgatory whose sins were very light—so 
light, indeed, that we should hardly reckon them sins at all— 
and who had merited the grace of purgation by their past good 
works on earth. All other souls went directly either to heaven 
or to hell, without entering purgatory. Gregory further teaches 
that the purgatorial pains may be softened and shortened by 
the prayers of the faithful on earth, 1 and by the offering of the 
Eucharistic Sacrifice. “ If men’s offences are such as can be 
remitted after death, the sacred oblation of the Saving Victim is 
wont to be of great benefit to their souls even after death/’ 2 

It is evident that the doctrine of Purgatory, though accepted 
in its essential principles, was still far from having acquired 
the developed form in which it stirred the imagination of the 
Middle Ages and inspired the verse of Dante. Popular opinion 
on the subject was still obviously vague and uncertain. Peter, 
in the Dialogues, is made to ask whether there is such a 
tiling as a purgatorial fire after death 8 ; and Gregory of Tours 
seems to hold the old idea that purgatorial punishment for 
slight offences was reserved for the day of judgment. Gregory 
the Great himself acknowledges that the doctrine of the state 
after death had become more definite in his own time, and 
offers a characteristic explanation of the circumstance. “ The 
future age,” he says, “is now so near at hand that it almost 
touches us, and therefore its nature is more (dearly revealed. 
Wo stand, as it went in the twilight of the dawn, and the 
light is already breaking in.” 4 Evidently, both in Gaul and 1 taly, 
the state of the departed was still a subject of speculation and 
surmise. And even Gregory, though he developed the hypo¬ 
thesis of purgatory, and maintained that it “ought to be 
believed,” was far from regarding it as a doctrine of tins first 
moment. Had he done so, it is inconceivable that he should 

1 Dial, iv. 40. No prayer in availing for the wicked (load (ibid, tv, 44). In 
Dial. iv. 50 sqq. in a curious diHouHtdon repeating church-burial and how far 
it may benefit the houI. Gregory Hays : ** Quob gravia peccata non depnmunt, 
hoe prodont mortuin Hi in oedema Hopoliantur, quod eorum proximi quothw ad 
oadom sacra loea convoniunt, nuorum quorum sopulehra oonspieiuni romr- 
dantur ot pro ein Domino preccm funclunt. Nam quo« poocata gravia dopri- 
munt non ad ahnolutionem potiuH quam ad maiorom damnationin eumulum 
eorum corpora in eedoKiin ponuntur.” 

3 Ibid. iv. 55; cf. iv, 57. 

3 Ibid. iv. 88 . 

4 Ibid. iv. 41. 
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on the fact of Christ’s Resurrection, which involves the resur¬ 
rection of His members, seeing that the members must share 
in the glory of the Head. Christ, says Gregory, died that we 
might not fear to die; He remained three days in the tomb 
that we might not despair if our resurrection bo delayed; He 
rose a.gain to give us assurance that we should rise. And, 
lest any should still doubt and imagine that Christ overcame 
death because He was God, thus giving no hope of victory to 
mere men, wo are told in the Gospel that the bodies of many 
saints arose. Thus not only did Christ Himself give us an 
example of what we are to expect, but He also confirmed it 
by the resurrection of others who were mere human beings 
like ourselves. 1 (c) The third argument is from the fact of 
creation. It is easier for God to restore. what was than to 
create what was not. Therefore if, as is confessed, God could 
create the universe, including man, out of nothing, He could 
have no difficulty in recreating man from his dust, and building 
up once more his fleshly body. 2 * (d) The fourth argument is 
founded on natural analogies. Nature presents us with types 
of the resurrection. Light dies every evening, and is restored 
at daybreak; the seasons perish and return ; trees arid shrubs 
lose their verdure and renew it. Men would cease to make 
a difficulty of the resurrection if they would but take the 
trouble to contemplate u the daily miracles of Nature.” H (e) The 
fifth argument is a reply to a special objection. (t The flesh 
of man is eaten by a wolf, the wolf is devoured by a lion, the 
lion dies and is turned into dust. How then, at the resurrection, 
shall the flesh of man bo restored, and distinguished from the 
flesh of the wolf and of the lion ? ” Gregory replies by referring 
to the mysteries of conception and birth, and the development of 
the complex human organism from embryonic matter. “ Bee, 
O man, how thou hast entered into life, and doubt no longer 
how thou shalt return to life.” 4 (J) The last argument is 

an appeal to the inscrutable power of God. God does many 
things which wo cannot understand, but which wo do not 
therefore disbelieve. For instance., He brings us into life and 

1 Mor. xiv. GS, GO; Horn, in Ev. 21, §§ 2, G. 

* Horn, in Ev. 2G, § 12 ; limn, in Ezcch. ii. H, § 7. 

* Mom. in Ev. 2G, § 12; limn, in Ezcch. ii. 8, '§ 7 ; 3/or. vL 10 ; xiv. 70. 

4 Mom . in Ezcch. ii. 8, § 8. 
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sit in judgment with Christ, (ii.) The good who are judged, 
but on account of their penances and good works are acquitted, 
(iii.) The wicked, who,though possessing the Faith, are condemned 
for their evil lives by the words of the Judge, (iv.) The un¬ 
believers, who are condemned without judicial sentence. The 
two middle classes alone will be brought up for judgment, in 
the sight of the whole human race and of angels and archangels. 1 
The opening of the hooks and of the book of Life is interpreted 
to mean the disclosure of the holy lives of the saints, and the 
vision of the law of God as embodied iri the Judge, and the 
dead are judged according as they have imitated the one and 
kept the precepts of the other. 2 No accuser is needed, for 
every sinner is convicted by his own conscience, which calls up 
before the mind every sin that lias been committed. 3 Gregory 
adds that the future judgment is only the conclusion of a 
process which is already begun. For already God judges men; 
by present evils lie gives the reprobate a foretaste of the 
torments to come, and increases their guilt because they do not 
amend under His scourge; by temporal punishment also lie 
corrects the elect and releases them from future penalties. 4 
This secret judgment, already taking effect within the soul, 
will be manifested on the Last Hay, when those who have been 
before cast out by the hidden counsel of God shall be publicly 
rejected. 3 

The & Hate of JMt'ssedut'ns. Gregory maintained, contrary to 
the opinion of Augustine, that immediately after death the 
spirits of the perfectly righteous are admitted into heaven and 
enjoy the vision of God 41 After the judgment, however, besides 
the beatitude of the soul, they experience the additional 
beatitude of the body, and 11 rejoice in that very llesh in which 
they have borne pain and suffering for Ghrist’s sake/' 7 Yet 
the chief stress is laid on the Vision of God. The elect behold 
God in the brightness of His Divine Nature, and by gazing on 
Him they are made like unto Him, and become unchangeable, 8 

1 Mar. viii. 41. 

* Ibid. xxiv. 10. ■ Uwt. xxv. IS. 

* Ibid. be. OB. $ Ibid, xxv, 10. 

* Ibid. iv. 50; xm. 4H; xxiv. 84; Horn, in Kn. 10, § 4; lHal. iv. 25, A 
different opinion is oxproHHod by the author of blrv. hi Prim. lira. ii. 1, o. 0. 

* Dial. iv. 25. 

* Horn, in Bzi'ch. L 2, § 20; Mar. xii. SB. 
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and immortal, 1 and wise, and holy. 2 God is at once the object 
of all desire, and the satisfaction of it; since the saints desire 
to see Him and at the same time are satisfied with seeing Him, 
desiring without pain, and being satisfied without satiety. 3 
The state of blessedness, moreover, is a state of perfect liberty 
(of which the liberty that we now enjoy in contemplation is but 
a poor imitation), 4 which comes from perfect security in respect 
of sin. 5 For though the righteous recollect their past sins in 
heaven, yet the remembrance neither pollutes nor pains them, 
because they have forgiveness of the past and are without appre¬ 
hension for the future, since they can sin no more. 6 Again, in 
the state of blessedness the saints enjoy unlimited knowledge. 
For they know all things in knowing God. 7 Thus the soul as 
well as the body of each saint is laid completely open to the 
inspection of all, and in heaven one knows another as on earth 
a man is not known even to himself. 8 Further, they see and 
recognize not only all the good men whom they had known when 
on earth, but all those whom they had never seen. 9 They see 
also the damned in torment, but the vision does not trouble 
them, since they recognize the fitness of God’s judgment, and 
experience a heightened sense of their own blessings by force 
of contrast. 10 Gregory adds that though all alike enjoy this 
blessedness of heavenly joy, yet the saints have various degrees 
of dignity, determined by their merits, and corresponding to 
the grades of the angelic hierarchy. In the Father’s house are 
many mansions. But though some of the blessed excel others 
in dignity, there is no envy among them, for all are so closely 
united by love that each participates in the blessings of the 
rest, and receives joyfully in another what has not been granted 
to himself. 11 

The State of Damnation. Passing to the state of Damnation, 
Gregory teaches that Hell is a subterranean region, as far below 

1 Mor. xviii. 79 ; Horn, in Ezech . i. 8, § 15. 

2 Mor. xviii. 81. 

3 Ibid, xviii. 91; Horn, in Ezech. i. 8, § 15. 

4 Horn, in Ezech. i. 3, § 13. 

5 Mor. viii. 18. 6 Ibid. iv. 72. 

7 Horn, in Ev. 40, § 8; Mor. xii. 26; Dial. iv. 33. 

8 Mor. xviii. 78. 8 Dial. iv. 83. 

10 Horn, in Ev. 40, §§ 7, 8 ; Dial . iv. 44; Mor. xxxiii. 29. 

11 Mor. iv. 70; xxxv. 46; Horn, in Ev. 34, § 11. 
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the earth as the earth itself is below the sky. 1 Volcanoes are 
openings into it; and Gregory says, referring to a popular 
belief that the mouths of volcanoes were constantly widening, 
that it is on account of the increasing number of the damned 
who pass through them, now that the world is drawing to 
its end. 2 

In Hell itself there is distinguished a higher and a lower 
region. 8 The former is a place of weariness, but not of torment. 
Here on account of original sin the souls of all the ancient 
saints were detained, until Christ descended and set them free. 4 
The lower hell is the prison of the damned—a bottomless 
abyss 5 of corporeal fire, 0 created from the beginning of the 
world for the punishment of the wicked. 7 

The torments of the wicked are enumerated by Gregory as 
follows. First there is the torment of pain. The fire of hell is 
a corporeal fire, hut it cum torture not only the bodies but also 
the spirits of the damned. Before the judgment it tortious 
their spirits only : after the judgment it burns also their bodies. 
Gregory regards this doctrine of fiery torture as an article of 
faith. “ It is necessary to believe/' ho says —crcdi nm'm\ ed 
—“ that from the day of their departure the reprobate are 
burned with fire." The fire is inextinguishable, tormenting its 
victims without and within eternally, but without destroying 
them. 8 Secondly, there is the torment of separation from (Sod, 
The damned hunger for the Bread of life, which is taken from 
them, and are consumed with longing for a Bedeemer whom 
they can never see. Their souls are plunged into everlasting 
darkness of severance from God. 0 Thirdly, them is the torment 
of fear. In this life, says Gregory, we fear pain or we suffer pain, 
but we do not do both at the same time. In hell, however, the 
damned a.t once suffer what they dread and unceasingly dread 
what they suffer. Bain gives no relief from terror. 10 Fourthly, 
there is the torment of despair, for they who are once consigned 

1 Mor. xiii. 58 ; Dial. iv. 42. 

^ Dial. iv. 85; erf. ibid. iv. 80. 

3 Mor. xii. IB; xiii. 58. 

* Ibid. iv. 50; xii. 38 ; xiii. 40, 58; xx. 00#; xxix. 28; Horn, in Do. 10, § 4; 

4 22, § G. 

4 Mor. xxvi. 08. 

7 Ibid. xv. 85. 

* Mor. vi. 47; ix. 07. 


« Ibid. x\\ im. 

* Dial. iv. 28, 21) ; Mar. xv, 85, 80, 

Ibid. ix. 100. 
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to tht^ punishment of hell eau iicut he restored to pardon , 1 
Fifthly, there, is the torment of witnemdng the torture «*f others. 
For the damned suffer 11 double pang when they see those whom 
they loved on earth in torment like themselves .' 1 Siuhly, 
before the judgment the damned are tormented by witnessing 
the blessedness ot the good in hea\ en, tiiegoiv intimates, how** 
ever, that after the judgment tie* wicked wdl no longer see tins 
good, though the good will e\ er see the w irked , 4 

The punishments of Hell an* eternal.* ttregmv <{notes St, 
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united in thankfulness to the <h*d who redeemed fte*m % There¬ 
fore the reprobate will Im tortured fm mitfrnng mure 

than they eau hear, but never ruining to am end, dying without 
death, failing without being flit idled, 1 * Fm tie no m medt a eaae 
neither prayers am* iiuisaea nir availing 1 
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same way.” Those guilty of like sins (e.g. pride, lust, avarice, 
and the rest) are subjected to like retribution. 1 

Gregory did much to foster the literature of Heaven and 
Hell. The stories which he relates in the Dialogues —the vision 
of Stephen is the most remarkable 2 —undoubtedly produced a 
great impression on the popular mind. And though his pictures 
of the unseen world are somewhat colourless and unimaginative, 
they had the effect of stimulating other writers for the produc¬ 
tion of this kind of literature. On the other hand, his dogmatic 
teaching about the future state determined the doctrine of the 
mediaeval theologians. The Schoolmen adopted his opinions, 
adding indeed many refinements of their own, but always 
remaining in substantial agreement with his conclusions. And 
from the Schoolmen, particularly from Aquinas, many of Dante's 
immortal descriptions are derived. Thus a real connexion may 
be traced between the doctor of the sixth century and the poet of 
the thirteenth. The literature which culminated in the Divina 
Commedia received inspiration and impulse from Gregory the 
Great. 

Section VI.— The Doctrine of Faith, Love, and Good Works. 

Gregory, like Augustine, refuses to separate Christian 
morality from Christian faith. With him the ethical element 
stands always in intimate connexion with the doctrinal; for 
the goodness of a man's outward actions is determined by his 
inner nature, and the goodness of his inner nature depends on 
the relation in which he stands to God. Hence he says that 
the good man must be both simplex and rectus —sincere in the 
good he does, and right in the truth he holds. There is no true 
morality save that of the Christian believer. 3 

The beginning of virtue, then, is Faith. “ In the hearts of 
the elect,” says Gregory, “ wisdom is first engendered, before 
all the graces that follow; and she comes forth as it were a 
first-born offspring by the gift of the Holy Spirit. Now, this 
wisdom is our faith. For then we are truly wise to under¬ 
stand, when we yield the assent of our belief to all that our 
Creator says. But if faith be not first produced in our hearts, 

1 Mor. m. 98; xv. 22 ; Dial . iv. 85, 48. 

2 Dial. iv. 36. 3 Mor.\i. 36** 
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all that follows cannot he good, although it may seem to 1 
good/' 1 Faith seems here to he regarded in the sense 
orthodox belief. But, as Gregory constantly teaches, perfe 
faith is more than this. Hence he draws a distinction betwee 
“ fides ” and “ vita fidei.” Mere faith, he says, does not brii 
men to salvation; for there are many who possess far 
without its works, and in their self-contradiction perish. 2 'I 
avail at all, faith must be joined with works 3 ; “he tru 
believes who practises in his works what he believes/ 
Nevertheless, though works must be added to faith, it 
faith which makes good works possible. “For works a 
built on faith as a building on a foundation/’. 5 Faith is t] 
vestibule of the virtues, 6 the gate through which we approa< 
the vision of God. 7 The case of Cornelius is an instance 
this. For Cornelius possessed faith, since his prayers and air 
were acceptable to God, and it is written: without faith it 
impossible to please God. So by faith he was enabled to < 
good works, which in turn God rewarded by establishing hi 
in faith and making him to know God more perfectly. “ 1 
faith, then, he came to works, but by works lie was built up 
faith/’ 8 Hence, according to Gregory, faith, in the sense 
belief in God’s Eevelation, is the first step in the good life. 

Faith, however, must be supplemented by Love—the Divii 
principle of life, which springs from faith and is the source 
all the virtues. “As many branches of a tree spring fro 
a single root, so many virtues spring from love, which is or 
The branch of good works is without verdure, except it abide 
the root of love. Hence the precepts of our Lord are many a] 
yet one—many in respect of the manifoldness of works, one 
the root which is love.” 9 

From this principle of Love as the root of the virtues, Grego 
drew two deductions. The first is that there is a necessa 
inward connexion between all the virtues, in consequence 
which no single one can subsist in absolute isolation from t 
rest. “ For all the virtues lift themselves up in the sight of t] 

1 Mor. ii. 71. 2 Ibid. xxv. 27; xxxiii. li 

3 Horn, in Ezech. i. 9, § 6; Epp. vii. 15. * Horn, in Ev. 2G, § 9. 

4 Mor. xxv. 27; cf. xxviii. 20; Epp. iv. 33. 

6 Horn, in Ezech. ii. 7, § 9. 

7 Ibid. ii. 5, § 8. 8 Ibid, ii, 7, § 9. 

9 Horn, in Ev. 27, § 1. 
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Creator by mutually assisting one another, that, because one 
virtue without another is either nothing at all, or at any rate of 
the very smallest account, they may mutually support one 
another by close alliance.” Thus to the Author of chastity and 
humility, neither chastity without humility, nor humility with¬ 
out chastity, is of any worth. 1 And so it is with all the rest. 
Gregory illustrates this view at some length, lie first takes 
the four cardinal virtues—prudence, fortitude, justice, and 
temperance—and shows that they are all so intimately con¬ 
nected with one another that the measure of one is the measure 
of all, and the increase or decrease of one implies a correspond¬ 
ing increase or decrease of all.* 1 3 lie then proves the same of 
the seven gifts of the Holy Ghost—wisdom, understanding, 
counsel, might, knowledge, godliness, and the fear of God a — 
and of the three theological virtues—faith, hope, and charity. 4 
And lastly, he shows that each of those classes of virtues is 
similarly connected with the rest. For the gifts of the Holy 
(5host can only be received by a mind which possesses the four 
cardinal, virtues n ; and the cardinal virtues, in their turn, 
cannot operate effectively unless they be joined with the throe 
theological virtues of faith, hope, and charity/’ Hence Gregory 
concludes: “Each separate virtue is not truly a virtue, if the 
other virtues also be not added.” 7 

Gregory’s second deduction from the principle of Love is 
that mere outward acts of piety, opera ope rata , are void and 
valueless. Only those works are good which spring from the 
good will, from love. Thus Gregory remarks that it often 
happens that men adopt the religious dress without adopting 
the religious life. They are still passionate, spiteful, covetous, 
and all the time they are priding themselves on some good 
deeds which they display before men’s eyes. Such persons 
might be addressed in the language which St. Paul applied to 
those who believed in the externals of the Law : in Jesus Uhrid 
neither circumcision availeth anything, nor unei/rcumeimm , hut a 
new creation . “To despise the present world,” says Gregory, 

1 Nor. xxl, 6; xxll. 2; [Orog.] Exp. in Sept . Psalm . Tomtit. Hi. ft. 

* Horn, in Escch . ii. 10, § 18. On tho four cardinal virtues, boo alno 
Mar . ii. 70, 77. 

3 Mar . 3L 45. 

4 Mar. ii. 77. 


4 Ham. in Esech. ii. 10, § 17. 

* IbuL i. 40. 7 Ibid. L 54. 
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order to wipe out past transgressions. Others, again, tire works 
of perfection, which the elect voluntarily perform in order to 
increase their merits. 1 “ The elect, who are trained in good 
works, sometimes endeavour to do more than God has seen lit to 
command that they should do. For instance, virginity, though 
commended, is not commanded; for, if it were commanded, 
wedlock must be considered a sin. And yet there are many 
who are strong in the virtue of virginity, so that they render 
in service more than was commanded.” 2 These “ surpass even 
the precepts of the Law in the perfection of their virtues. 
They are not satisfied with performing that alone which the 
Divine Law enjoins on all, but with more excellent desire seek 
to do more than what is commanded in general precepts.” 
Their reward is that they will not be judged at the general 
judgment, hut will come as judges with Christ; 1 

Faith, Love, (food Works—these are the steps by winch, 
according to (!rugary, man attains to righteousness. And this 
righteousness, if persevered in, brings salvation. Without 
perseverance, however, nothing avails. “Vain is the good we 
do,” says Gregory, “if it be given over before the end of life ; 
vain is it to run fast if we faint before the goal is reached.” * 
Yet oven those who fall before the end, though they gain nothing 
themselves, serve the interests of the. elect. Lor the, latter 
take wanting from their example and beeutue the more zealous 
to persist in good living, 5 knowing that the beginning of the 
future life depends on tint end of the present/ 1 and that tint 
virtue and merit of all good works depend on perseverance. 1 

1 Kpp, xh 27. 8 Afar, xv, 22. 

3 Mor, xxvi, 61. 4 Mon L 66; Him, in Ku. 26, § 1. 

8 Mm. xxxiv. IK). 4 Ibid. xxix. 20, 

? It will ha mUVmkmt to have Indicated In ilm outline given above, the 
intimate connexion which Gregory established between morals anti religion - 
a connexion which lor many centuries no one, nave a low Polagianiaing doctors, 
made any serious attempt to dissolve. It is unnecessary, however, to go morn 
particularly into the details of his moral ay atom. ’Many of bin observations, 
indeed, are worthy of consideration. I might refer, for instance, to bin 
analyses of the virtues of fortitude (Mm. v. SB; vii. 24), humility (ibid, xxvii. 
76 -70; of. xvi. BO, 40), truthfulness (ibid, xviil. ft), and obedience (ibid. xxxv. 
2S BB); or to his discussions on the uses of adversity (Mon Praef. 12; Atm . 
xiv. 40; xx. 61; xxiv. 46; xxxi. 107); or to his remarks on the relation of the 
active to the contemplative life (Mm. vL 50 62; Horn, in Rztrh. i. B, §0; i, 6, 
§ 12; 5i. 2, | B; ii. 0, § 6); or to his definition of the kinds of temptation (Mon 
xll 22}; or to his doctrine of the ascetic mean (ibid. xx. 7H ; xxx* 62, 6B); or 
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Such, in brief, is the teaching of the Fourth Doctor of the 
Latin Church. Its importance, as I have already indicated, lies 
mainly in its popular summarization of the doctrine of Augustine, 
and in its detailed exposition of various religious conceptions 
which were current in the Western Church, but had not hitherto 
been defined with precision. On the one hand, Gregory pro¬ 
vided what may be termed a popular version of Augustine. 
That is to say, he restated his views in simple, unphilosophic 
form, and at the same time toned some of them down in the 
interests of practical piety. Thus, for example, the doctrine of 
God is reproduced in simple language, and the doctrine of Grace 
is modified in the practical interest by the vigorous assertion of 
the freedom of the will. So popularized Augustinianism was 
erected into a standard by Gregory, and thus passed over to the 
Middle Ages. On the other hand, Gregory was the first to give 
.dear expression to many current religious conceptions which 
: Md hitherto been but imperfectly defined, as, for instance, the 
conception of Purgatory or of the Eucharistic Sacrifice. In his 
exposition of such ideas he made a distinct advance upon the 
older theology, and influenced profoundly the dogmatic develop¬ 
ment of the future. 

The combination of Augustinianism with the conceptions of 
■:^the popular religion, thus effected by Gregory, is the ground of 
.the systems of mediaeval Catholicism. The Schoolmen worked 
oh Gregory’s material. They analyzed his theology, restated his 
propositions in scientific form, and endeavoured to reconcile 
them to the understanding by elaborate dialectical proofs. 
• Doctrine, as was natural, developed in the process, and the 
schemes of Scholasticism present many points of contrast with 


to liis analysis of the causes of sin (Mor. xxv. 28); or to his account of the 
conception, birth, and growth of good in man (ibid. xxx. 40, 41); or to his 
teaching on habit, will, knowledge, and other subjects, which have been already 
touched upon in the foregoing sections. These subjects are handled by 
Gregory with an easy mastery, which proves him to have been a moral theo¬ 
logian of high rank. No early Father better understood the human soul or 
analyzed more clearly its miseries and necessities, or indicated more pointedly 
the remedies that should be applied. These matters, however, belong to a 
province on which it is not here proposed to trench. The interest of Gregory's 
work for modern students lies less in his ethic than in his remarkable dogmatic 
anticipations of mediaeval teaching. 
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the teaching of the Morals and the Homilies. Yet it should 
be borne in mind that it is on Gregory's work that these later 
systems in the main are based. It is the ideas and doctrines 
emphasized by him that afterwards became of first-rate import¬ 
ance in the Church. 

It may be worth while, in conclusion, to remark on the 
analogy that may be drawn between Gregory's work as a Euler, 
and his work as a Doctor of the Church. His pontificate is 
important in the history of the Papacy, not because he intro¬ 
duced fresh ideas of the Papal authority, but because he gave 
energetic practical expression to the ideas already existing, 
because he laboured for the consolidation of the power mm was 
conceded, because he imparted a real impulse to a frapidly 
developing system, and because he had no successor > of note 
until the time of Gregory the Seventh. And so it was with |S 
teaching. Gregory's theology is important in the history St 
dogma: yet we do not find in it new ideas or the settlement I 
difficult questions. Gregory does not give us much new ipatj 
or new light. But ho does sum up the teaching of the old 
Bathers and bring it into union with the opinion of his tiiri 
He does consolidate and strengthen the Catholicism he found, 
preparing the matter for future elaboration. He does imparted 
life and impulse to prevailing tendencies, helping on the con¬ 
struction of the system hereafter to be completed in ScdiolojS 
ticism. He gives to theology a tone and an emphasis whi lfe 
cannot be disregarded. And from his time to that of Ansohays 
no teacher of equal eminence arose in the Church. B&r 
period of nearly four centuries the last word on theology restqfe^ 
with Gregory the Great. 
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Abbat, position of, i. 109,110,114 
power of, i. 346 

election and constitution of, 

i. 109; ii. 84,187,188 
abbats and parochial charge, 

ii. 191, 192 

lapsed abbats, i. 396; ii. 193 
Gregory's ideal, ii. 81 
Abbess, minimum age of, ii. 180 
Acacius, father of Theodora, i. 22 
Actor es, or Actionarii , i. 304 
Adalwald, son of Agilulf and Theude- 
linda, ii. 40 

Adeodatus, primate of Numidia, i. 421 
Adeodatus, deacon of Ravenna, i. 440, 
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Adrian, bishop of Thebes, trial of, 
i. 469-471 

Aelius Bassus, governor of Pannonia, 

i. 83 

Aella, i. 196, 197; ii. 102 
Aemiliana, Gregory’s aunt, i. 9 
vision, illness and death, i. 10 
Aetherius, archbishop of Lyons, ii. 65, 
67, 68,120 

refused the pallium, ii. 73, 74 
Africa, Church restored in, i. 414 
councils in, i. 421, 422 
independent spirit of the Church 
in, i. 419-422, 425, 426, 428 
Gregory’s relations with Church 
in. See Index II. A 
heresy in, i. 375, 415-424 
officials in, i. 415-417, 423, 424, 
425, 426 

system of primacies in, i. 418,419 
Agapetus, Pope, i. 60, 64, 70 
Agatho, of Lipara, deposed, i. 384 
Agilulf, king of the Lombards, marries 
Theudelinda, ii. 3, 4 
character, ii. 4 

makes peace with Childebert, ii. 6 
subdues northern dukes, ii. 6,17 
wins back the .conquests of 
Romanus, ii. 17, 18 
besieges Rome, ii. 20, 21 
legend of meeting with Gregory, 

ii. 22 


Agilulf, peace negotiations, ii. 25, 26, 
30, 34, 35, 36 
renews the war, ii. 39 
a peace, ii. 40 

baptism of son Adalwald, ii. 40 
did he become Catholic ? ii. 4, 41 
Agnellus, of Ravenna, on the Roman 
Senate, i. 185 

Agnellus, bishop of Trent, and the 
Pranks, i. 164 

sent to Gaul to treat for captives, 
ii. 6 

Agnoetae, ii. 233, 330 
Agropoli, i. 360, 362 
Alamanni, the, routed by Pfarses at 
Capua, i. 41 
heathenism of, ii. 62 
Alaric, the Goth, i. 43; ii. 22 
Alboin, the Lombard, and the Gepi- 
dae, i. 87—89 

conquests in Northern Italy, 
i. 92-95 
death, i. 96, 97 

Alcuin, on Gregory’s Pastoral Care „ 
i. 239 

^ on Virgil, i. 288 

Aldii, position of the, under the Lom¬ 
bards, i. 173,174 

Alexander the Logothete, rascality 
of, i. 26, 27, 89 

Alexander, a noble, friend of Gregory, 
l. 155 

Alexander Severus and the Roman 
University, i. 70 

Alexandria, Patriarch of. See Eulogius 
simony in, ii. 235 
chair of Peter in, ii. 226, 227 
Alfred the Great and Gregory’s 
Pastoral Care , i. 239 
Amalasuentha, daughter of Theodoric, 
and the Roman University, 

Ambrose, St., of Milan, i. 239,257,298, 
433; ii. 161, 288, 294, 369 
Ambrosianus cantus, i. 274 
Ammianus Marcellinus, i. 13, 48, 51 
Amos, Patriarch of Jerusalem, ii. 230 
Anagratis, monastery of, ii. 87 
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Augustine, St., dedicates Church of 
St. Pancras, ii. 121,122 
founds St. Peter’s Monastery, 
ii. 122 

his miracles, ii. 127-129 
writes to Gregory, ii. 122 
receives the pallium, ii. 129 
metropolitan of Britain, ii. 129 
Gregory’s Besponsa , ii. 180-136 
first conference with the British 
bishops, ii. 187,138 
second conference, ii. 142, 143 
founds the see of Rochester, 
ii. 145 

consecrates Mellitus missionary 
bishop of London, ii. 145 
consecrates Laurentius his suc¬ 
cessor, ii. 145 
death of, ii. 146 

his work and character, ii. 146, 
147 

Aureliana, sister of Dinamius, ii. 82 
Austrasia, Frank kingdom, ii. 43, 45 
Authari, the Lombard, minority of, 

i. 158 

elected king, i. 160 
the Frank invasion, i. 161-165 
marries Theudelinda, i. 165,166 
column of, i. 167 
his death, i. 167 

Autonomus, St., church of, ii. 258,259 
Avars, treaty with the Lombards, i. S8, 
89 

encroachments, i. 151 
alliance with Agilulf, ii. 39 
Maurice’s expedition against the, 

ii. 253 

harry territory of the Empire, 
ii. 254 

massacre Roman captives, ii. 255 
Aventine Hill, the, i. 13, 62 

Bacauda, bishop of Formiae, i. 361 
Bacon, Francis, ii. 289 
Baddo, wife of Reccared, i. 408 
Balbinus, bishop of Rossella, Gregory’s 
letter to, i. 359,360 
Bangor, in Ireland, ii. 86 
Bangor-is-coed, monastery of, ii. 142 
Baptism, no fees for, i. 400 

trine immersion in, i. 411, 412 
of Adalwald, ii. 40 
of Clovis, ii. 114 
of Ethelbert, ii. 114 
in British Church, ii. 141 
of Jews, ii. 153,156 
times of, ii. 156 
robes for, ii. 156 
in monasteries, ii. 190 
rebaptism, ii. 233, 234, 415 
and confirmation, i. 370, 371 


Baptism, Arian synod at Toledo on, 
i. 405 

Gregory’s doctrine of. See Index 
II. C 

Barbaricini, Gregory and the conver¬ 
sion of the, ii. 150, 151, 158 
Basilica Aemilia, i. 45, 46 
Basilica Julia, i. 46 
Basilica of Junius Bassus, i. 58 
Basilica Ulpia, i. 47 
Basil, Rule of, i. 115; ii. 78 
Basilius, bishop of Capua, i. 383 
Baths. See Rome; Constantinople 
Bath, in Benedictine monasteries, 
i. 112 

Belisarius, victor in First Gothic War, 

i. 26, 27, 29 

attempts to relieve Rome, Second 
Gothic War, i. 33, 34 
reoccupies the city, i. 36 
gifts to St. Peter’s, Rome, i. 55 
end of, i. 36, 99 
character of, i. 32 

Benedict the First, Pope, i. 120, 121 
Benedict, St., family of, i. 4; ii. 162 
early life, ii. 162, 163 
life at Subiaco, ii. 163-166 
life at Monte Cassino, ii. 166-169 
success at Monte Cassino, i. 107 
visions of, i. 328, 329 
prophecies of, i. 31, 43, 332 
miracles of, i. 338; ii. 167 
as monastic founder, ii. 161, 162, 
169 

Rule of St. Benedict, i. 109-115 
principle of obedience, i. 109- 
111 

of simplicity, i. 111-113 
of occupation, i. 113, 114 
Rule carried to Rome, i. 107 
to Britain and Sicily, i. 108 
Rule enforced by Gregory, ii. 173, 
177, 200 

Benenatus, bishop of Misenum, i. 383 
Benevento, Duchy of, i. 95,168; ii. 7. 
See Arichis 

Bertha, queen of Kent, ii. 5,104, 111, 
114,132 

receives letter from Gregory, 

ii. 124, 125 

Berytus, University at, i. 71, 78 
Besanqon, i. 96 

Bessas holds Rome against Totila, 

i. 32 

flight of, i. 34, 35 
Bishops, election of, i. 374-381 

misdemeanours of, i. 381-384; 

ii. 54,186 

bishops and the courts, i. 391- 
393 

revenue and property of, i. 397-400 
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Castorius, Roman notary at Ravenna, 
i. 437, 438; ii. 30, 31 
Caxton’s translation of the legend of 
Gregory’s Litany, i. 220 
Celibacy of clergy, i. 389 
Celia Nova, oratory of St. Silvia at, 
i. 7, 118 

Chains of St. Peter, i. 278, 279, 282 
Chalcedon, suburb of Constantinople, 

i. 130 

Church of St. Euphemia, i. 203 
Maurice murdered, ii. 259 
Chaplains, in monasteries, ii. 190,191 
Chapters, the Three, schism of, i. 65, 
67, 68, 199-211, 430-432, 446- 
454; ii. 61, 93 

Charibert, king of Paris, death of, ii. 43 
Chedin, Frank general, i. 163,164 
Childebert, king of Austrasia, pro¬ 
claimed at Metz, ii. 49 
Burgundy falls to, at death of 
Guntram, ii. 51 

life attempted by Fredegundis, 

ii. 50, 55 

negotiations with the Empire, 
i. 152, 160-162 

and joint operations against the 
Lombards, i. 162-165 
deposes Garibald of Bavaria, 

i. 166 

character and aims of, ii. 52 
relations with Gregory, ii. 56-59 
requests the pallium for Yigilius, 

ii. 56 

untimely death, ii. 59 
Chilperic, king of Neustria, ii. 44, 45 
kingdom of, ii. 43, 44 
marries Galswintha, ii. 47 
causes her to be strangled, ii. 48 
marries Fredegundis, ii. 48 
cowardice during war with Sigi- 
bert, ii. 48 

cruelty to Brunichildis and his 
son Merovech, ii. 49 
his murder, ii. 50, 51 
Chlotilda, Queen, ii. 5 
Chlotochar I. king of the Franks, 
ii. 43 

Chlotochar II. king of Neustria, pro¬ 
tected by Guntram, ii. 51 
his minority, ii. 52 
Gregory opens relations with, 
ii. 68, 69 

receives Augustine kindly, ii. 109 
Chosroes, king of Persia, ii. 14, 231, 
258 

Church, The, in Africa, i. 414-428 
in (Saxon) Britain, ii. 112-115, 
119-122, 125-137, 145 
in Corsica, i. 371, 372 
in Dalmatia, i. 454-467 

YOL. II. 


Church, The, in the East, ii. 201-237 
in Gaul, ii. 53-69 
in Illyricum, i. 467-476 
in Ireland, ii. 92, 94, 119 
in Istria, i. 446-454 
in Lombard Italy, i. 358, 359 
in Naples, i. 362, 376-378 
in Milan, i. 429-434 
in Bavenna, i. 434-446 
in Sardinia, i. 358, 366-371 
in Sicily, i. 362-366 
in Spain, i. 403-414 
in Syracuse, i. 358, 365, 366; 
ii. 199 

in Wales, ii. 138-141 
Churches in Britain— 

Christ Church, Canterbury, 
ii. 121 

St. Andrew, Bochester, ii. 145 
St. Martin, ii. 113. 

St. Pancras, ii. 121,122 
St. Paul, London, di. 145 
SS. Peter and Paul, ii. 122,146 
Churches in Constantinople— 
the Holy Apostles, i. 281 
Mother of God, ii. 257 
SS. Sergius and Bacchus, i. 129, 
130 

St. John Baptist in Hebdomon, 

ii 9*\Q 

St. Peter, i. 202 
St. Sophia, i. 124-127 
the Yirgin at Blachernae, i. 135 
Church in Bavenna— 

S. Yitale, i. 22 
Churches in Borne— 

“ The Seven Churches of Rome,” 

i. 53-56 

St. John Lateran, i. 53, 217, 252 ; 

ii. 18 

St. Peter, i. 34, 53-55, 220, 252, 
255, 260 

St. Paul, i. 55, 57, 260 
S. Maria Maggiore, i. 56, 219, 252 
St. Lawrence, i. 56 
St. Sebastian, i. 56 
S. Croce in Gerusalemme, i. 56 
the “ tituli,” i. 56, 57 
architecture and characteristics, 
i. 57, 58, 352 
St. Agatha, i. 259, 260 
St. Caecilia, i. 64 
St. Clement, i. 57, 219 
SS. Cosmas and Damian, i. 5, 6, 
218 

St. Hadrian, i. 46 
the Holy Apostles, i. 57, 100,101 
SS. John and Paul the Martyrs, 
i. 219, 252 

St. Mary and all the Martyrs, 
i. 58, 270 

2 G 
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Constantinople, etc.— contd . 

buildings, columns, etc.— contd . 
Baths of Zeuxippus, i. 124, 127 
Church of St. Sophia, i. 124- 
127. For other Churches, 
see Churches 

Column of Constantine, i. 123, 
124,135 

Gate of Theodosius, i. 123 
Golden Gate of Constantine, 

i. 123 

Hippodrome, i. 124, 129 
Imperial Palace, i. 124, 127, 
128 

the Mese, i. 124 

the Milion, i. 124 

Palace of the Patriarch, i. 127 

Palace of the Hebdomon, 

ii. 258, 259 

Palace of Placidia, i. 202 
Senate House, i. 124, 127 
panorama of city, i. 130,131 
commerce and wealth, i. 131, 132 
society and morals, i. 132 
populace, i. 133-135 
superstition, i. 135 
conflict between classes, i. 135, 
136 

Constantius, the Emperor, i. 48 
Constantius, archbishop of Milan, 
election of, i. 429, 430 
troubles of, i. 430-432 
complaints against, i. 432, 433 
death, i. 433 

Corsica, part of the Empire, i. 168 
administered by Exarch of Africa, 

i. 175 

oppression in, ii. 241, 242 
pagans in, ii. 148,149 
the Church in, i. 371, 372 
Councils, General, i. 67, 207, 240, 431; 

ii. 298 

Nicaea, i. 240, 364, 388, 389; 
ii. 134 

Constantinople, i. 240; ii. 229, 
348 

Ephesus, i. 240; ii. 208 
Chalcedon, i. 61, 199, 200, 208, 
209, 240, 397; ii. 185, 193, 199, 
208, 214, 348 

Fifth General Council, i. 67, 
204, 430, 431, 448. See also 
Chapters, the Three 
Councils in Africa. See Africa 
Councils at Constantinople, i. 473, 
474; ii. 202,223 
Council of Douzy, ii. 177 
Councils in Gaul, ii. 69, 90 
Council in Borne, i. 261-264 
Council of Sardica, i. 402 
Council of Toledo, i. 408, 409 ; ii. 348 


Councils affirming episcopal jurisdic¬ 
tion over monasteries, ii. 79,80,. 
185 

Councils forbidding marriage of first, 
cousins, ii. 133 

Councils, rule for holding, i. 364; 
ii. 64 

Count, title of, i. 183 

Crementius, of Byzacium, the case of* 

i. 426, 427 

Cremona, part of the Empire, i. 167 
levelled to the ground by Agilulf * 

ii. 39 

Cross, sign of the, i. 353 
Cunimund, king of the Gepidae, i. 88 
killed by Alboin, i. 89 
Curator Givitas, i. 186 
Curia, the, i. 185,186 
Curiales , i. 21, 185,186; ii. 181-185 
Cyprian, St., i. 449 ; ii. 405 
Cyprian, Gregory’s agent in Syracuse* 

i. 381 

Cyriacus, friendship with Gregory,. 

I . 154 

Oeconomus, ii. 220 

Patriarch of Constantinople* 

ii. '220 

his part in Ecumenical con¬ 
troversy, ii. 221-223 
crowns Phocas, ii. 259 
hatred of Phocas for, ii. 223 

Dalmatia, papal patrimony in, i. 298* 
461 

Church in, i. 454-467 
Dalmatic, i. 263, 327 ; ii. 74 
Dante, ii. 361, 437 

Datius, of Milan, and the haunted 
house, i. 355, 356 
indignation at Vigilius’ recanta¬ 
tion, i. 201 
death of, i. 204 
Deacon, Seventh, i. 120,121 
Deaconry, i. 247, 248; ii. 269 
Decapolis, i. 167 

Defensor of the Church, powers and 
duties of, i. 300-302 
constituted a college and title of 
Regionarii conferred, i. 304 
pseudo-defensors, i. 304 
office abused, i. 305-307 
payment of, i. 314 
Defensor civitatis, i. 186 
Demetrius, bishop of Naples, deposed* 
i. 376, 384 

Demoniacal agency, belief in, i. 353, 
354 

Gregory’s doctrine of. See Index 

II. C 

Desiderius, bishop of Vienne, rebuked 
by Gregory, i. 287 
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Fora, at Constantinople, i. 123 
Forum, the Roman, i. 45, 46 
Fortunatus, bishop of Naples, i. 378, 
379 * ii 239 

Fortunatus, of Todi, i. 353, 354 
Fortunatus, Venantius, i. 73, 284, 293 
Franks, the, Gregory and, ii. 55-85, 
98 

the three kingdoms of tho, ii. 43- 
46 

history betweon 567 and 593, 
ii. 46-52 

negotiations with the Empire, 

i. 152, 162-165 

state of society, ii. 52, 53 
state of the Church, ii. 53-55 
Fredegundis, marriage with Chilporic, 

ii. 47, 48 

charms and crimes, ii. 50, 51 
protected by Guntram, ii. 51 
power as queen-mothor, ii. 52 
not noticed by Gregory, ii. 60 
eulogized by Fortunatus, ii. 71 

Gallen Life, the S., account of, 
i. Preface 

Galswintha, wife of Chilporic, ii. 47 
murdered, ii. 48 

Gebhard, bishop of Constance, ii. 275 
Gelasius, Pope, and the Papal revenuos, 
i. 397 

decrees baptism and confirmation 
fees illegal, i. 400 
decree concerning monks taking 
Orders, ii. 193 

Sacramentary of, i. 267, 269 
Gennadius, Exarch of Africa, i. 298, 
416, 417, 421, 422, 424, 425 
Genseric in Romo, i. 43; ii. 22 
Germanicia, patrimony in, i. 298, 299 
Germanus, bishop of Auxorre, mon¬ 
astery founded by, ii. 78 
Germanus, bishop of Capua, i. 830 
Germanus, bishop of Paris, ii. 48, 65 
Germanus, tho Patrician, i. 87 
Germanus, father-in-law of Theodo¬ 
sius, ii. 256-259 

Gordiana, Gregory’s aunt, i. 9,10 
Gordianus, father of Gregory, i. 6, 7 
palace of, i. 11 

movements in the Second Gothio 
War, i. 85, 87 

Gothio War, First, i. 25, 26 
Gothio War, Second, i. 29-41 

Totila recovers Southern and 
Central Italy, i. 81, 82 
first siege and sack of Rome, 
i. 82-85 

city reocoupied by Belisarius, 
i. 86 

recaptured by Totila, i. 87 


Gothio War, Second, battle of Scheg- 
gia, i. 39, 40 

recovery of Italy for Empire,, 
i. 40, 41 

effect of war on Papacy, i. 59, 
60 

Governor of Province, office of, i. 176, 
177,179 

Gratian, law of, i. 402 

Gregory the Great. See Index II. 

Gregory tho Seoond, Pope, i. 273 

Gregory the Third, Pope, i. 274 

Gregory the Fourth, Pope, ii. 268, 
273, 274 

Gregory the Seventh, Pope, i. Profaco, 
476; ii. 12 

Gregory the Sixteenth, Pope, ii. 275, 
276 

Gregory of Tours, praises tho attain¬ 
ments of Grogory, i. 72 
on Gregory’s reluctance to be 
Pope, i. 222 

legendary meeting with Gregory, 

i. 243 

on St. Petor’s, Romo, i. 58 
on the decay of letters, i. 283, 
284 

on secular loarning, i. 288 
on invocation of saints, ii. 371 
on mcdicino, i. 445 
death of, ii. 109 

Gregory, Patriarch of Antioch, i. 143, 
240; ii. 228 

Grogory Nazianzon, i. 229, 285; 

ii. 280 

Gundobald, ii. 49 

Guntram “ tho good ” king of Bur¬ 
gundy, ii. 45, 46 

befriends Fredegundis and her 
son, ii. 46, 51 
canonized, ii. 45 

leaves his kingdom to Childobort, 
ii. 51 

Hadrian, Emperor, and tho Roman 
University, i. 70 

his Temple of Venus and Romo, 
i. 45 

Hadrian tho First, Popo, i. 268, 269, 
271 

Heathen, conversion of, ii. 62,63,115, 
147-161, 241, 242 

Helmichis, i. 96, 97 

Hermenigild. prince of Spain, i. 155, 
404-407 

marries Ingunthis, i. 404 
his conversion, i. 405 
heads Catholic rebellion, i. 405 
death, i. 406 

Pope Gregory’s account of his 
“ martyrdom,” i. 406, 407 
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Iknmmiglkl, prmoo of Spain, tho mill 
of St. iutriutmiijih!, i. 407 
Hcruli trilw, conquonia of th*», i, Ml, 

B4 

qimrrnl ami o\»*rthmw l»v Loin 

bank, i. HI, Htt 
Hilary, of Arlan, ii, UM» 

Hippodromo at PomUntmupb do¬ 
ner linn I, i. PJl? 

swmt'H and norformiuitw*, I. Lid, 

IU 

HomlUon. AVv Index II. II 
Honoratiw, arehdotnnttt A Sakmii, 
i. 4ftb LVJ 

UonoratUH, founder A I*erinn t ii. 7H, 
IM 

Hmmriurc the First, Pope, l. 4b 

IfoapitiiH, ii. 7U 

Jiunpitu, elatef of the itorkarieiid, 
!L IftU 

Hour*?, Oaminieiit, Tln\ im*litu!od hv 
fienodirt, i. ltd 
IfoUHtdndd, Papal, I. iUft, iffd 

Illyiiiotm, wttbjeri t*» th*+ PaiiUreh 
of llttf Wiw*t, i. *117, 4k-f 
Phurrh In. ,sVv Phureh 
Ingeuuimnq hUlmp A HeWn* i. I til 

Ingnnthiii, I. 401, 4f77 

Iona, ii* lib 

Iftfitm, the Syrian, i. 34*1, HMt 

Itiiiiny Palrlureh of ii. '4M t 

281 

Mdore, of Stndtlo, on Ornery the 
Oread, L Profits 
cm tin* litkii, i. 77, 7H 
emits ru« atory of Nar»f»* Ire* 
ulmry, i. til" 

mi hklory of Vkiifoffob I 401, fill 

Itiirla mitliul by Lombardy b lot 
Church in, ,SVv Phutvheti 
Italy, invasion by the Lmnhauk, 

I. m i if* 

political, in i, tf*7 t ua 
I/otiilmrii, I. Hill 17* 
the tnmqneroM, i, liyi, Ffn 
the fo!ii : |tt«n«l, i. 170 Hi 
tbtt tribute, I, 17*4 tin 
tlw Aklil, i, lTit, III 
Homan, i, I7fi« pill 
«lmltiktrafk*ii, I, |?A, I 7 tl 
tiiwltt of Civil jWvtee, I, 170 |mi 
Kxafoti, I, l ho, ini 
military hierarchy, i. Iwi tm 
AtM»nt the Ikonaii HusiaiP, i. im 
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John, bishop of Syracuse, successor of 
Maximianus, i. 38,1 
John, bishop of Paren/.o, i. 210 
John, presbyter of Ohaleedon, case of, 
ii. 203-207 

John, the Deacon, his Life of Gregory, 
i. Preface 

John, the monk, visions of, i. 190 
John, the defensor, i. 245, 418, 414 
John, of Cappadocia, i. 25 
Jovinian, ii. 412 
Julian, Emperor, i. 70; ii. 184 
Julian, presbyter, ii. 79 
Julian the Scribe, i. 401, 400 
Julius, temple of, i. 40 
Justin the Second, successor of Justi¬ 
nian, i. 100 

recalls Nurses, i. 89 91 
builds the Chrysotriklinon, i. 128 
persecutes Samaritans and Mono- 
physitos, i. 140 

deposes Anastasias of Antioch, 
t. 155 

his avarice, i. 130 

Justinian the Emperor (527 505), 
appearance and character, 
i. 17, 18 

political and ecclesiastical des¬ 
potism, i. 18, 19 
his influence on Ins world, i. 11) 
policy and aims, i. 19, 20 
administration reviewed, L 20, 
21 

infatuation with Theodora, i. 28 
conquests in Africa and Italy, 
i. 25, 20 

leaves Italy at mercy of logothete 
and general, i. 20 28 
Second Gothic War, his, i. 29- 
41 

Italy restored to Empire, I. 41 
invites Lombard co-operation, 
i. 89, 80 

gifts to St. Peter’s, i. 55 
Pragmatic Sanction, L 58, 59 
Edict of 548 and controversy of 
the Three Chapters, L 05, 199- 
205 

Aphthartodokotic Edict, i. 155 
relations with Pope Silvering, 
i. 08 

with Vigllius, L 200 -205 
with Pelagius the First, I. 00 
Emperor and Human University, 
L 71 

his death, I. 99,100 
last Emperor to u m the Latin 
tongue, i. 15S 
Justus, monk, i. 188,189 
Justus, bishop of Kochoutcr, ii. 12$, 
145 


Lanfranc, on secular literature, 
i. 288 

Lapsed, Gregory’s regulations about 
the, i. 894 -890 ; ii. 193 
Larissa, the archbishop of, and the 
trial of Adrian of Thebes, 
i. 409, 470 

Laurentius, archbishop of Milan, 
i. 101, 429, 430 

Laurentius, archbishop of Canter¬ 
bury, ii. 122, 128, 135; ii. 280 
consecrated by Augustine, ii, 145 
Laurentius apocrisiarius, i. 157 
Law-courts and the clergy, i. 891-4194 
Leander of Seville at Constantinople, 
i. 155 

friendship with Gregory, L 155, 

150 

Magna M or alia dedicated to, 
i. 150, 192 

relations with llernumigild, 1,406, 
400 

with King Keecared, i. 400 409 
correspondence with Gregory, 
i. 409 

Gregory’s letter on trine im 
mermen, i. 411, 412 
receives the pallium, i. 412 
Pope’s gift of books to, i. 412 
picture sent to, ii. 270 
Leibnitz., ii. 810 

Leo the First, Pope, i. 53, 107, 20*% 

209, 281, 889; ii, 150, 180, 214, 
220 

Let), Tome of, I. 08, 07, 2O0, 207 
Leo, house of, ii. 259 
Leontia, wife of l ‘hocus, U. *259 
crowned Empress, II, 259 
effigy brought to I tome, i. 184; 
il. 200 

complimentary letter from 

Gregory, ii, 209, 203 
Leontius, the ex*eomml, letter to. 
iL 248 240 

Leontius, governor of Nopi, appoint¬ 
ed by Gregory, II. to 
j Leovigild, king of Hpaln, i. 408 407 

! Loutharm, invasion of Italy by, I. 40, 

i 41 

, Liberatus, a deacon of Cagliari, I, 885, 
880 

; Liberian Hamliea, the, I. 50 
j Liborfcmus, Ii. 248, 244 
j Libraries, the Homan - 

| Late ran, 1. 7 i 

I Palatine, I. 71 

| of Trajan, L 47, 49, 71 
i Gregory’s alleged destruction of, 
! L 290, 291 

| Library, Patriarchal, at Constant I- 

! nople, 1. 127 
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Light** in ohurehon, i. ‘2(H) 

Liguria, i. 107 

ravaged by Lombard *, L 04 
nohinm in, i. 205, 20<» 
floodn in, i. ‘ill 

Li pari, 0 rogory and tho Uhuruh in, 

I. 800, 87 i 

IdSHUS, I. 800 

Litany, Sown fold, th«, i. 2 H 2*11 
nolonm Utttmox, i. LIT, Ho, 14*2 
Liudhard, ynwti Hr*tbnL 

olmplttitt, it. 104, i 12 

Lombards Str pnrtnndariy, L HO 0**h 
lftH-174^ ii. 8 42 
origin of tribal iiniin% t, Hi, HJ 
otirly liL‘dnry id* i, F4i -Nil 
light ut Hohrggia, i. Hi* 
numdt to thu of Italy* 

I . m 

in Vtmidtn, i. U2, 21 
in Liguria, i, ti-4 
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i m 
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Maurice, the Emperor, coronation of, 
i. 147,148 

marries Gonstantina, i. 150 
birth of Theodosius, i. 151 
policy in Italy, i. 151 
negotiations with the Franks, 

i. 151, 152, 162 

relations with Gregory, i. 447, 
448, 459, 460, 462, 471; ii. 26- 
29, 182-185, 203, 212-215, 221, 
257, 266 

Gregory’s letter on Maurice’s 
law, ii. 182-185 
the “ Fool ” letter, ii. 26-29 
the “Ecumenical” letter, ii. 212- 
215 

Maurice’s ineffectiveness, ii. 253- 
255 

expedition against Avars, ii. 253, 
254 

refuses to ransom prisoners, 

ii. 255 

stoned by the people, ii. 255 
revolt against, ii. 256 
superstitious fears, ii. 256, 257 
treatment of Germanus, ii. 257, 
258 

escapes in disguise, ii. 258 
murdered, ii. 259 
people’s regret for, ii. 260 
Gregory’s allusions to, ii. 266,267 
Maurienne, diocese of, ii. 77 
Maurisio, Duke, at Perugia, ii. 17, 18 
Maximianus, abbat of St. Andrew’s, 
i. 140 

miraculous preservation from 
shipwreck, i. 140 

superseded by Gregory at St. 

Andrew’s, i. 187 
abbat a second time, i. 245 
bishop of Syracuse, i. 365 
made vicar in Sicily, i. 365 
Gregory’s regard for, i. 366 
death of, i. 381 

Maximus, bishop of Salona, affair of, 

i. 459-467 

Mellitus, missionary to Britain, i. 245; 

ii. 123 

Gregory's letter to, ii. 125,126 
first bishop of London, ii. 145 
Mennas, Patriarch of Constantinople, 
i. 60 

anathema against the Monophy- 
sites, i. 63 

excommunicated by Yigilius, 
i. 200, 202 
synod of, ii. 202 

Merovech, son of King Chilperic, 
marries Brunichildis, ii. 49 
arrest and murder, ii. 49 
Merulus, monk, i. 118,119 


Milan, entered by Alboin, i. 94 
the Church of. See Church 
Mimulf, Lombard duke, ii. 6 
Mintumae desolated by Lombards, 
ii. 8 

see united to Mola, i. 361 
Modena, i. 167 

Mola and Minturnae. See Mintumae 
Monasteries in the Dialogues , i. 345- 
349 

Monasteries, the Gregorian, in Sicily, 
i. 106 

Monastery of St. Andrew, site and 
foundation of, i. 11,106,107 
portraits of Gregory’s parents in, 

i. 7,8 

Gregory’s own portrait in, i. 242 
Gregory’s life at, i. 108-120 
Gregory, abbat of, i. 187-222 
monks belonging to, i. 189 
subsequent history of, i. 108 
Monastery of St. Augustine, Canter¬ 
bury, ii. 122 

Monastery of Lerins, ii. 78, 80-82,105, 
106 

Monastery of Luxeuil, ii. 87, 88, 97 
Monastery of Monte Cassino, descrip¬ 
tion of, ii. 166 

Benedict at, ii. 161,166-169 
a model foundation, i. 108 
burnt by Duke Zotto, i. 107 
Monastery of Squillace, ii. 170-173 
Monasticism, Gregory and. See Index 
XI. A 

famous letter to Maurice, ii. 182- 
185 

privilegia, ii. 82-85,187-189 
Italian, influence of St. Benedict 
on, ii. 169 

influence of Cassiodorus on, 

ii. 172,173 

influence of Gregory on, ii. 200 
Monselice, i. 167 ; ii. 39 
Monte del Be, i. 92, 93 
Monza, Theudelinda’s buildings at, 
ii. 5, 6. 

Mugello, battle of, i. 31 
Music, i. 76, 77 

Gregory and Church music, 
i. 271-276 


Nantes, Columban at, ii. 96 
Naples, part of the Empire, i. 167 
episcopal elections in, i. 376-378 
Gregory’s interest in Neapolitan 
affairs, i. 362, 376-378 ; ii. 239, 
246 

taken by Totila, i. 33 
Narses retires to, i. 90, 91 
threatened by Arichis, ii. 12, 14 
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Naples, Constantius appointed gover¬ 
nor by Gregory, ii. 12,13 
aid it belong to the Patrimony? 
i. 297 

Nami, pestilence in, Gregory and the, 
i. 359; ii. 9 

Narses, the Patrician, character ana 
early life, i. 38 

general in Second Gothic War, 

i. 39 

victor at Scheggia and Capua, 
L 39-41 
disgraced, i. 89 

story of his treachery, i. 90-92 
bnilds Salarian bridge, i. 100 
his treasure, i. 100 
death, i. 104 

Narses, the general, i. 154 ; ii. 205 
Natalis, bishop of Salona, i. 455-457 
Neas Monastery, ii. 230 
Nepi, Gregory appoints governor in, 

ii. 10, 11 

Neustria, Frank kingdom of, ii. 43, 
44 

Nicomachns, i. 77 

Nicotera, bishop of, i. 384 

Nika sedition, Theodora and the, 

i. 25 

quelled by Narses, i. 38 
severity of the outbreak, i. 133 
Norcia, birthplace of Benedict, ii. 162 
Novitiate, ii. 180, 181,185 
Nuns, misdemeanours of, ii. 175-177 
Numidia, Church in. See Church in 
Africa 

Oath, purgation by, i. 66, 465 
Ocleatinus, i. 380 
Oeconomus, i. 397; ii. 220 
Odilo, ii. 274 

Odo of Cluny, i. 195; ii. 309 
Olo, Frank general, i. 163 
Oldradus, Peter, ii. 268, 269 
OmqphorioK, i. 435 
Optatus, ii. 405 
Origen, ii. 339, 364, 427 

Padua, i. 93,167 

levelled to the ground by Agilulf, 

ii. 39 

Palatine Palace, i. 11,12 
Palermo, patrimony near, i. 298, 315 
Pallium, the, description and signifi¬ 
cance of, i. 435, 436 
controversy between Gregory and 
the bishops of Bavenna, on, 
i. 437-442 

Palumbus of Consentia, i. 383 
Pamphronius, mission of, to Constan¬ 
tinople, i. 121 
result, i. 138 


Pancratius, Saint, i. 66; ii. 122 
Pantaleo, notary, i. 315 
Pantaleo, pretorian prefect in Africa, 
i. 417, 424 

Pantheon, the, i. 49, 50, 58 
Papacy, the, situation of, in last half 
of sixth century, i. 58-68 
and schism of Three Chapters, 

i. 205-210, 446-454 

and the monasteries, ii. 189 
Gregory and the rights of, i. 475, 
476 

Gregory and temporal power of, 

ii. 42, 238, 277 

Gregory’s view of, ii. 224-228 
Gregory strengthens the, ii. 276, 
277 

Parma, i. 167 
Paschal candle, i. 446 
Paschasius, bishop of Naples, i. 381, 
382, 399 

Paschasius, the deacon, i. 327 
Pateria, Gregory’s aunt, i. 10 
Paterius, the notary, i. 245 
Patrimony of St. Peter, the, i. 296 
Italian patrimonies, i. 297, 298 
extra-Italian patrimonies, i. 298, 
299 

organization and management, 
i. 299-320 

Paul, bishop of Nepi, i. 376, 377 
Paul the Deacon, his Life of Gregory, 
i. Preface 

Paul, an African bishop, i. 424, 425 
Pavia, Goths escape to, i. 40 

Lombards besiege and take, i. 94, 
95 

made the Lombard capital, i. 95, 
168 

synod of, i. 454 

Pelagius the First, Pope, successor 
of Vigilius, i. 66 

conduct in the Gothic War, i. 33- 
35 

ceremony of purgation, i. 66, 67 
attitude towards schismatics, 
i. 67, 68 
death, i. 68 

Pelagius the Second, Pope, successor 
of Benedict, i. 121 
sends Gregory as papal apocrisi- 
arius to Constantinople, i. 122 
his letter to Aunachar, i. 151,152 
his letter to Gregory, i. 152,153 
his letters to Istrian schismatics, 
i. 207-210 

forbids Sicilian subdeacons to 
cohabit with their wives, i. 390 
fixes fees for confirmation, i. 400 
protests against “ Ecumenical ” 
title, ii. 203 
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Pelagiua the Second, Pope, rebuilds 
church of Sfc. Lawrence, i. 56 
dies of plague, i. 215 ^ 

Polagian, semi-Pelagian, ii. 280, 294, 
892, 898 

Porodoo, i. 90 -98 

Porugia, a city of the Kmpire, i. 107, 
108 

invested by Totila, i. 81, 82 
takon by Ariulf, ii. 10 
by itomanus, ii. 17 
by Agiiulf, ii. 17 
episcopal elections at, i. 879 
Peter, see of Saint, Gregory's doctrine 
of, ii. 220-228 

Peter, the deacon, i. 245, 299, 805, 
810, 824 ; ii. 209, 270, 272 
Peter, the general, brother to Maurice, 
ii. 255, 250 

Pliausiana (Terra Neva), bishopric re¬ 
established, i. 808 ; ii. 149 
Phoeas, the Emperor, revolt and coro¬ 
nation of, ii. 250 259 
bis character, ii. 258 
orders the execution of Maurice 
and all his house, ii, 259, 200 
sends letters to Gregory, ii. 200 
the Pope’s replies, ii. 26L 207 
Piacenza, i. 107 
Pictures in churches, ii. 74 70 

of Mother of God, i. 220, 221; 

ii. 154, 155, 270 
of Christ, ii. 70 
Pimenius, of Amalfi, i. 888 
Portian, anchoret, ii. 79 
Portions MargaritaHa, i. 45 
Posoidonion, the, i. 50 
PraosidoB, oflice of, i. 170, 177, 179; 
ii. 150 

Pragmatic Sanction, the, L 52, 58, 59, 
71 

Prefect of Italy, Pretoria**, i. 170 178 
Prefect of Romo, 1. 101 108, 178 
PretosiuH, i. 800 

Primacies, African system of, L 418, 
419 

Prima Justiniana, see of, L 408. Bm 
aim John of 

Prlvilogia, ii. H 2 -85, 187 189 
Probus, abbat, Gregory’s agent at 
Pavia, ii. 88, 85 

Procopius the Byzantine historian- 
on Belisarius, i. 82 
on Justinian, i. 17-19, 21 
on Theodora, i, 22, 24, 25 
on Bt. Bophia, l. 125, 120 
on the Gothic Wars, L 25 42, 
ptmim 

on the Roman monuments, L 44 
on the Barbaric!in, ii. 150 
Psalms, the, L 69,70,18! 


Quirxnal Hill, i. 47 

Ravenna, seat of the Exarch, i. 12, 
51, 98, 167, 175 
Church of. Bm Church 
Roccared, successor of Leovigild of 
Spain, i. 400, 407 
becomes Catholic, *. 408 
holds Council cf Toledo, i. 408, 
409 

persecutes the Jews, ii. 182 
letter to Gregory, 1. 410 
Gregory’s reply, i. 410, 411 
Rector of patrimony, i. 299, 800 
powers and duties of, i. 800 -802 
Reggio, bishop of, i. 888 
]tc(jumuHiix t l 0, 7 

Ittvjionarii, of the College of De¬ 
fensors, i. 804 

Relies of the saints, callus of, b 277 
279 

Gregory’s letter to Gonstanthuv 
o*i the subject, i. 280 282 
Revenues. Bm Church revenues 
Rlcimer, i. 48 
Rimini, i. 107 
Rodoinus, ii. 274 
RoduU, king of Heruli, I. 84, 85 
Romanos the Exarch, i. 102, I HO 
co-operates with the Pranks, 

i. 102 105 

short-lived triumph, I. 105; ii. 8 
animosity to wart Is Gregory and 
poliey of obstruction, ii. 18 15, 

25 

ignores papal peace and re. 
raptures the conquered towns, 

ii, 10, 17 

relations with Gregory, it, 28 20 

the affair of the placard, it, 80,81 
death, I, 404 ; ii. 82 
Rome, aspect of, In Gregory's time, 
L If 15,42 58 

Aqueducts, L SO 
Arches 

of Constantine, L 14 
of Hovcrus, I. 40 
of Titus, i. 45 
Basilicas ■— 

Basilica Aemilia, I. 45, 40 

Basilica Julia, i. 40 
Basilica Ulpia, I. 47 
Baths 

of Agrippa, I. 50 
of Caracalla, L 19, 18 
of Diocletian, I. 50 
of Nero and Alexander, i, 50 
of Trajan, I. 57 
Gampagna, the, L 52 
Campus Martins, I. 49 
Churches, Bm Churches. 
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Silverius, Pope, offends Theodora, 
i. 61 

his deposition, exile, and death, 
i. 62, 6B 

Silvia, St., mother of Gregory, i. 7, 8 
at Celia Nova, i. 106 
legend of the silver dish, i. 118 
Simony, i. 472, 473 ; ii. 57, 58, 64-68, 
235 

Sinigaglia, i. 37,167 
Sipontum, bishop of, i. 360 
Siricins, Pope, on clerical celibacy, 
i. 389 

on times of baptism, ii. 156 
Slaves, taking asylum, i. 393, 394 
of Jews, ii. 157, 158 
entering monasteries, i. 263; ii. 181 
emancipation of, ii. 340 
Smaragdus, Exarch of Ravenna, suc¬ 
ceeds Longinus, i. 161,180 
operations against Lombards, 

i. 161 

persecution of schismatics, i. 210, 
453 

second tenure of the Exarchate, 

ii. 39 

Sodoma, ii. 167 
Soissons, ii. 44 

Gregory’s body at, ii. 274 
Sophia, the Empress, and Narses, 
i. 89-91 

remonstrance on the liberality of 
Tiberius, i. 136 
Sovana, or Suana, ii. 12 
Spoleto, Duchy of, i. 95,99,168 ; ii. 7. 
See Ariulf 

Squillace, Cassiodorus at, ii. 169-173 
“ Stations,” i. 251 
Statues in Rome, i. 51 
Subiaco. See Benedict 
Stephen, bishop in Spain, i. 413 
Stephen, abbat of Lerins, ii. 80 
Syagrius, bishop of Autun, and the 
pallium, ii. 60, 61 
pressed by Gregory to support his 
reforms, ii. 64-67 
death of, ii. 67 
Synodica Epistola , i. 240 
Syracuse, papal patrimony in, i. 298 
the Church in, i. 358 

Taoitus, i. 82 ; ii. 253 
Taormina, Church of, i. 306 
Tarsilla, Gregory’s aunt, visions of, 
i. 9, 10 

Teias, last king of the Goths, slain, 
i. 40 

Telemachus, monk, i. 14 
Tertullian, ii. 311, 398, 424 
Thebes, ecclesiastical law in, and the 
trial of Adrian, i. 469-471 


46 r 

Theoctista, sister of Maurice, i. 154 
letters to, i. 226, 227 ; ii. 234 
Theodora the Empress, wife of Jus¬ 
tinian, i. 23 
early life, i. 22 
charm and beauty, i. 22, 23 
faults and virtues, i. 24, 25 
Theodore, Theodoret, and Ibas. See 
Chapters, or Schism of the 
Three Chapters 

Theodore Ascidas, bishop of Caesarea, 
deposed by Yigilius, i. 202 
Theodore, mayor of Ravenna, letter 
of Gregory to, ii. 34-36 
Theodore, the physician, i. 154 ; 
ii. 184,185, 237 

Theodoric, king of the Goths, nomi¬ 
nates Felix IV to the bishopric 
of Rome, i. 5 
in Rome, i. 11 

patron of the Roman University, 
i. 70 

efforts to protect the monuments, 
i. 44 

aim and character of his rule, 
i. 41 

the hermit’s vision of, i. 41 
Theodoric, king of Burgundy, ii. 59 
urged by Gregory to reform the 
Gallic Church, ii. 65, 66 
Gregory commends the English 
mission to, ii. 109, 123 
relations with Columban, ii. 95,96 
Theodosius the Great and the Roman 
University, i. 70 

Gate of, in Constantinople, i. 123 
Theodosius, son of Maurice, i. 151 
associate with Maurice in the 
Empire, ii. 256 
rebels offer diadem to, ii. 257 
end of, ii. 259 

Theodosius, the Monophysite Patri¬ 
arch of Alexandria, i. 62, 63 
Thermae Antoninianae. See Baths 
of Caraoalla 

Thessalonica, bishopric of, i. 468 
Theudebert, king of Austrasia, ii. 59, 
65, 66,109 

Theudelinda and King Authari’s 
wooing, i. 165,166 
joins Schism of Three Chapters, 

i. 431, 432; ii. 23, 93 
marries Agilulf, ii. 3, 4 

her character and place in history, 

ii. 5 

Boccaccio’s libel on, rejected, 
ii. 5 

palace and church at Monza, 
ii. 5, 6 

favours Gregory’s efforts for 
peace, ii. 23 
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Theudelinda, the Pope’s letters of 
thanks to, ii. 36, 40 
her influence on Agilulf, ii. 41 
her friendship with Columban, 
ii. 93 

Thorisind, king of the Gepidae, i. 87, 
88 

Thorismund slain by Alboin, i. 87 
Tiberius, the Emperor, popularity of, 
i. 136 

strengthens the army, i. 137,138 
finds treasure, i. 137 
his reply to the ambassadors, 
i. 138 

upholds Gregory in the con¬ 
troversy with Eutychius, i. 143 
favours people against aristocracy, 
i. 135 

nominates Maurice his successor, 
i. 147 

speech and death, i. 148 
Tituli. See Churches 
Tituli (of ownership), i. 262, 307 
Titus, arch of, i. 45 
Totila, king of the Goths, i. 29 
character of, i. 30 
libelled by Gregory, i. 31 
wins victories at Eaenza and 
Mugello, i. 31 

recovers Southern and Central 
Italy, i. 31, 32 

first siege and capture of Borne, 
i. 32-34 

stays the massacre at the prayer 
of Pelagius, i. 34, 35 
threatens to destroy Borne, i. 35 
second siege and capture of 
Borne, i. 37 

in Sicily and Sardinia, i. 37 
defeat and death, i. 39, 40 
Trajan, legend of, i. 48, 49; ii. 271 
Trajan, Eorum of, i. 47, 48 
libraries of, i. 47, 49, 71 
Tribune or Count, i. 183 
Turin, diocese of, ii. 77 

Ulfari, duke of Treviso, ii. 6 
University of Berytus, i. 71, 78 
University of Constantinople, i. 71,78 
University of Borne prior to the 
Gothic War, i. 70, 71 
under Justinian, i. 71 
arts and studies (sixth century), 
i. 72-79 

Unification of Churches, i. 360-362 
Urban Prefect. See Prefect of Borne 

Valentinian the Third and the 
Palatine buildings, i. 11 
edict for the schools, i. 70 
rescript of, i. 402 


Vasari, ii. 273 

“ Venantius Letters,” the, ii.’ 194-200 
Venetia, i. 93, 211 

Velleius Paterculus on the Lombards, 
i. 82 

Velletri, see of, i. 362 
Velox, the general, letter to, ii. 9 
Verona taken by Lombards, i. 93 
death of Alboin at, i. 96, 97 
marriage of Theudelinda at, 
i. 166; ii. 3 
floods at, i. 211 
Veronese, ii. 273 

Vespasian and the Boman University, 
i. 70 

temple of, i. 46 

Vestal virgins, house of the, i. 45 
Vicar, office of, i. 176, 177, 178, 179 
Vicars, Papal, i. 363, 365, 412, 421, 
468; ii. 57 

Vicenza captured by Lombards, i. 93 
Victor, primate of Numidia, i. 422, 
424, 427 

Vigilius, Pope, compact with Theo¬ 
dora, i. 61, 62 
made bishop of Borne, i. 63 
offends Theodora, i. 63, 64 
arrest, i. 64 

quarrel with Justinian, i. 66, 
199-205 
death, i. 205 

Vindimius, bishop of Cissa, i. 210 
Virgilius, bishop of Arles, ii. 55, 56 
receives the pallium and Apostolic 
Vicariate from Gregory, ii. 56, 
57 

consecrates Augustine, ii. 120 
Gregory’s directions concerning 
the Jews to, ii. 153,154 
character, ii. 67 
Visitor, the office of, i. 372-374 
Vitalian, Boman general, ii. 11, 12 
Vulturina, ii. 39 

Wallari, duke of Bergamo, i. 158 
Wittigis, king of the Goths, carried 
captive to Constantinople, i. 26' 
Women, relation of clergy to, i. 388- 
391 

Wulfilaich, of Trier, story of, ii. 62, 68 

Xenodochia , i. 247 

Zaban, duke of Pavia, i. 158 
Zabardas, duke of Sardinia, ii. 151 
Zeuxippus, baths of, i. 127 
Zingaro, ii. 167 

Zotto, the Lombard, founds duchy of 
Benevento, i. 95, 99 
burns Monte Cassino, i. 107 



II.—INDEX OF GREGORY’S LIFE, 
WORKS, AND DOCTRINES 

A.—THE LIFE OP GREGORY. 


Life before Ms Pontificate, i. 3-222 
Gregory’s Boyhood, i. 3-79 
date of birth, i. 3 
descent, i. 4 

his father Gordianns, i. 6, 7. See 
Gordianus 

his mother Silvia, i. 7. See Silvia 
portraits of his parents, i. 7, 8 
inherited characteristics, i. 8 
his brother, i. 8 
his aunts, i. 9,10 
his home on the Caelian, i. 11 
its historic surroundings, i. 11-14 
their influence on Gregory, i. 15 
Gordianus and the Second Gothic 
War, i. 32, 35, 37 
Gregory’s education, i. 69-79 
Gregory as Prefect, i. 101-104 
Gregory as Monk, i. 104-120 

reasons for becoming a monk, 
i. 104-106 

founds six monasteries in Sicily, 
i. 106 

and St. Andrew’s Monastery, 
Borne, i. 106, 107 
the Benedictine Buie and St. 

Andrew’s, i. 107, 108 
life in the monastery, i. 115-120 
his asceticism, i. 117 
story of Eleutherius, i. 117,118 
story of Silvia’s silver dish, i. 118 
his happiness in the monastery, 
i. 119 

Gregory as Seventh Beacon, i. 120,121 
appointed apocrisiarius, i. 122 
Gregory at Constantinople, i. 123-157 
reception by Tiberius, i. 138 
his mode of life at court, i. 139 
lectures on Job, i. 139. See 
Morals 

attitude towards suspected here¬ 
tics, i. 141 

controversy with Eutychius, 
i. 142,143 

relations with John the Easter, 
i. 145 

stands sponsor to Theodosius, 
i. 151 


Gregory at Constantinople— contd. 
negotiations with Maurice, i. 151- 
153 

his ignorance of Greek, i. 153,154 
his friends at court, i. 154, 155 
his friend Leander, i. 155, 156. 
See Leander 

result of his mission, i. 156 
recall to Borne, i. 157 
Gregory as Abbat, i. 187-222 

elected abbat of St. Andrew’s, 
i. 187 

conduct towards Justus, i. 188, 
189 

companions in the monastery, 
i. 189,190 

alleged miraculous occurrences, 
i. 190 

lectures on the Scriptures, i. 191 
edits the Morals , i. 192 
incident of the English slaves, 
i. 196,197 

abortive mission to Britain, 
i. 197,198 

secretary to Pope Pelagius II, 
i. 199 

letter to Istrian schismatics, 
i. 208-210 

the floods of 589, i. 211 
the pestilence, i. 212-215 
death of Pelagius II and election 
of Gregory as Pope, i. 215 
his fitness for the office, i. 215, 216 
his unwillingness to undertake it, 

i. 216 

his sermon on penitence, i. 217, 
218 

the sevenfold litany, i. 218, 219 
legends about it, i. 219-221 
Emperor confirms election, i. 221 
Gregory meditates flight, i. 221, 
222 

his consecration, i. 222 
his confession of faith, i. 222 
Life during his Pontificate, i. 225- 

ii. 269 

his laments over his elevation, 
i. 225-228 
463 
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Relations with Ch.uroh.es, etc.— contd . 

(c) positiou of lapsed clergy, 

i. 394-397 

(d) the revenues of churches, 

i. 397-401 

rule about cohabitation, i. 390 
rule about asylum, i. 393, 394 
condemns clerical fees, i. 400,401 
Relations with other Western 
Churches, i. 402-476 

(a) with the Church in Africa, 
i. 414-428 

measures against the Donatists, 
i. 415-423 

attempt to abolish the system of 
primacies, i. 418-420 
selects an informal vicar, i. 420, 
421 

his action in the affair of Paul 
and of Cromontius, i. 424-427 
his method of dealing with 
appeals, i. 427, 428 
general policy in Africa, i. 427, 
428 

(b) with tho Church in Dalmatia, 
i. 454-467 

the affair of Honoratus, i. 465- 
457 

contest with Maximus, i. 457-466 
last lettor to Maximus, i. 466, 467 

(c) with tho othor Churches of Illy- 

ricum, i. 467-476 
confirms olection of John, of 
Prima Justiniana, i. 468 
tho affair of Adrian of Thobos, 
i. 469, 470 

prevents deposition of John, of 
Prima Justiniana, i. 471, 472 
denounces tlio “ simoniaeal 
heresy,” i. 472, 473 
claims right to confirm acts of 
synods, i. 473 

the affair of the Bishop of Euria, 
i. 474, 475 

(d) with tho Church in Istria, 
i. 446-454 

lottor on the Tlxroo Chapters, 
i. 208-210 

attempts to coerce tho schis¬ 
matics, i. 446-448 
thwarted by Maurice, i. 448 
lettor to tho bishops of Iberia, 
i. 449 

reconciliation of schismatics, 
i. 449-453 

advocates persecution, i. 458 
tho schism weakened, i. 454 

(e) with tho Church of Milan, 

i. 429-434 

action in tho election of Con¬ 
stantins, i. 429, 480 
VOL. n. 


Relations with othor Wostorn 
Churches— contd. 
with Milan— contd. 
supports Constantins against his 
detractors, i. 430-482 
advice to Constantins, i. 482 
at issue with Constantins, i. 432, 
433 

approves tho election of Deus- 
doclit, i. 433 

interferes in tho case of Theodore, 
i. 434 

(/) with the Church of Ravenna, 

i. 434-446 

the pallium controversy, L 485 ~ 
442 

tho quarrel with John, i. 487-410 
consocrates Marinianus, i. 441 
receives appeal of Claudius, i. 448 
dissatisfaction with Marinianus, 
l. 448, 444 

anxiety for health of Marinianus, 
i. 445, 440 

(q) with tho Church in Spain, 
i. 403-414 

his account of 1 Iermomgild’s 
14 martyrdom,” i. 400, 407 
joy at Roocared’s conversion, 
i. 409 

communications with Roeraml, 
i. 409 -411 

letter on baptismal immersion, 

i. 411, 412 

sends pallium to beamier, i. 412, 
418 

interference in the allair of 
Stephen and Jan minus, i. 418, 
414 

Policy and influence as Patriarch of 
the West, i. 475, 476 
Gregory and the Lombards, IL 8 42 
defensive precautions, in 8, II 
gives directions to generals, It, 9, 
10 , 11 

appoints governor at Kept, ih 10, 

and at Naples, it. 12 
the dilhoulty with Suana, it. 12 
the peace with Art nil, it. 18 16 
lectures on Ezoehiel, U. 17 21 
the siege of Home, it. 17 22 
tho story of the interview with 
Agilulf, ii. 28 

efforts for a general peace, ii. 28, 
24 

threat to make a special peace, 

ii. 25, 26 

the “ Pool ” Letter, ii. 26 29 
indignation with Komanus, ii. 14, 
15, 17, 26, H0 f 82 
insult at Ravenna, it. 80, 81 
2 II 
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Gregory and the I »«?•/. 

improved relation# with iLiIh* 
nimw, it, H’i 

negotiates n IL Htt lit'* 

rom|*kitts i if Aritilf, li. H7 
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ii. 7RA7 
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war, II M 
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Gregory and the Churches,etc.— contd. 
the “ Ecumenical ” controversy, 
ii. 202, 203, 209-224 
the case of John and Athanasius, 
ii. 203-209 

his view of the relation of the 
Papacy towards the Churches, 
ii. 224-226 

his theory of the triple See of 
Peter, ii. 226-228 
relations with Patriarchs of 
Antioch, Alexandria, and Jeru¬ 
salem, ii. 228-231 
letter to Domitian, ii. 231, 232 
attitude towards Eastern heretics, 
ii. 232-234 

rule for reconciliation of Nes¬ 
tor ians, ii. 233, 234 
attacks simony, ii. 235 
letters to Rusticiana and Theo¬ 
dore, ii. 236, 237 

Gregory and the Imperial Govern¬ 
ment, ii. 238-252, 261-267 
view of Church and State, ii. 238- 
240, 248-250, 252 
relations with Imperial officials, 
ii. 238-248 

letter to Constantina, ii. 241-243 


Gregory and the Imperial Govern¬ 
ment— contd. 

letter to Loontius, ii. 243-246 
protector of the oppressed, ii. 240, 
241, 246 

dissuades friends from taking 
office, ii. 246-248 
relations with the Emperor, 
ii. 248 -252 

lottors to Phocas and Leonti a, 
ii. 261-267 
Last years, ii. 268 

Death, burial, and epitaph, ii. 268,209 
Translations of his body, ii, 268, 273, 
274 

Roaotion against his memory, ii. 269 • 

271 

Story of Peter the Deacon, li. 269, 
270 

Alleged miracles of Gregory, ii. 271, 

272 

Gregory in art, ii, 272, 273 
Gregory’s relics, ii. 273 276) 
the body, ii. 273, 274 
the head, ii. 275 
lessor relies, ii. 275, 270 
Estimate of Gregory’s work and 
character, ii. 276 2H2 


B.—THE WORKS OP GREGORY. 


Gregory’s literary stylo, i. 292, 293 
List of gonnino and of doubtful works, 
i. Preface 
The Dialogues 

dato and genuineness, i. 321, 322 
roason for composition, i. 323,324 
form of the book, i. 824 
account of contents, i. 322-856 
stories of visions, i. 825-881 
stories of prophecies, i. 881-888 
stories of miraeles, i. 888-887 
importance of the miracle-stories, 
i. 887, 888 

value of evidence for tho miracles, 
i. 888-844 

historical interest of the book, 
i. 844-856 
translations, i. 822 
The Epistles 

value of Epistles, i. 298, 294 
Tho Homilies on Ezechiel 

when delivered, i. 257; ii. 17 21 
quotations from, ii. 18-21 
publication, i. 257 
referred to by Columban, ii. 92 
The Homilies on the Gospels 
where preached, i. 252 
date, j. 253 


Tho Homilies on the Goa pels eonitl, 
publication and dedication, 
i. 252, 253 

style of the Homilies, I. 253 255 
anecdotes, i. 254 
aphorisms, i. 256 
Tho Morals 

composition at Constantinople, 
!. 189 


at Loandor’s instigation, i. 166 
edited in Rome, i. 192 
description of Morals, L 192 196 
parts stmt to I mander, i. 412 
Tayo’s discovery of missing parts, 
L 412 

Isidore’s praise of, L 195 
rood at Vigils, i. 196 
popularity of Morals, I. 195, 196 
Tho Dantoral Care 


occasion of composition, L *228,*229 
to whom dedicated, i. 229 
summary of contents, i. 229 28H 
popularity of the book, i. 23H, 2H9 
its importance, i. 289 240 
[The Concord of some teutwum ten of 
Holy tienpture] 

of uncertain authorship, L Pre¬ 
face 
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(A) Gregory’s Theology— contd. 

The Work of Christ, etc.— contd . 
estimate of Gregory’s doc¬ 
trine, ii. 345, 346 
extent of redemption, ii. 346, 
347 

redemption of Old Testament 
saints, ii. 347 

significance of Death of 
Christ, ii. 342, 343 
the descent into hell, ii. 347 
the perpetual intercession, 
ii. 343 

conception of forgiveness of 
sins, ii. 345, 346 

(4) Doctrine of the Holy Spirit, 
ii. 347-357 

nature of the Holy Spirit, ii. 347, 

348 

the Double Procession, ii. 348, 

349 

the work of the Spirit, ii. 349-352 
the gifts of the Spirit, ii. 352-357 
the seven gifts, ii. 353 
the operations, ii. 353, 354 
the gift of prophecy, ii. 354- 

356 

the gift of miracles, ii. 356, 

357 

(5) Doctrine of Angels and Demons, 
ii. 358-369 

Angels, ii. 358-364 

nature of angels, ii. 358, 359 
ministry of angels, ii. 359, 
360 

orders of angels, ii. 360-363 
number of angels, ii. 863, 364 
adoration of angels, ii. 364 
Demons and the Devil, ii. 364- 
369 

nature and work of demons, 
ii. 864, 365 
the devil, ii. 365, 366 
the devil as antichrist, ii. 366, 
367 

the devil and demons of the 
Dialogues , ii. 367-369 

(6) Doctrine of Saints, ii. 369-373 
invocation of saints, ii. 369, 370 
power and personality of saints, 

ii. 370,371 

how saints hear prayors, ii. 372 
the Virgin Mary, ii. 372, 878 
[relics of saints, i. 277-282] 

(B) Gregory’s doctrine of Man and 

the Means of Grace, ii. 374-441 
(1) Doctrine of Man, ii. 374-392 
the constitution of man, ii. 374- 
376 

the original state of man, ii. 376- 
378 


(B) Gregory’s Doctrine, etc.— contd . 
the donum sujoeradditum , ii. 378 
the Fall, ii. 378, 379 
Conseq uences of the Fall, ii. 380- 
384 

loss of immortality, ii. 380 
loss of stability, ii. 380, 381 
loss of spiritual vision, 
ii. 381, 382 

loss of original righteousnoss 
through (a) weakening of 
will, ii. 382, 383 
(b) rebellion of the flesh, 
ii. 383, 384 
Sin, ii. 384-387 

metaphysical nature of, 
ii. 323, 384 

degrees of, ii. 884, 385 
how committed, ii. 385 
accumulation of, ii. 886 
sin and ignoranco, ii. 887 
capital sins, ii. 386, 387, 388 
table of sins, ii. 888 
original sin, ii. 887-391 
transmission of, ii. 390 
the state of sin, ii. 391, 392 
(2) Doctrino of Graco, ii. 892- 404 
Gregory’s position, ii. 392, 393 
nature and work of grace, ii. 393 
unmerited graco, ii. 898-395 
tho working of grace, ii. 395-898 
gratia graeveniens, ii. 395 • 
897 

gratia stibsequens, ii. 397 
relation of: graco to merits, 
ii. 398, 899 

doflectibility of grace, ii. 399, 400 
irresistible grace, ii. 400 
predestination, ii. 400 -402 
reprobation, ii. 402, 408 
justice and mercy of God in pre¬ 
destination and roprobatlon, 
ii. 408, 404 

uncertainty of salvation, ii. 404 
(8) Doctrine of tho Church and the 
Sacraments, ii. 405-418 
Tho Church, ii. 406-414 

Gregory’s doctrine of, ii. 405 
names for tho Church, 
ii. 405 

characteristics of, ii. 406- 411 

(1) One, ii. 406 409 

(2) Holy, ii. 409, 41,0 
(81 Catholic, ii. 411 
(4) Apostolic, ii. 4H 

Church as authority for doc¬ 
trino, ii. 411-418 
relation of Church and State, 
ii. 413, 414 

Tho Sacramonts, ii. 414 418 
Baptism, ii. 414, 415 
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(B) Gregory*?! Poefrim\ oh\ <mUl> 

Tho fiHcrtumwt #—<•<mkL 

TIio Kurhiiriiit: viowml m* - 
(I) a litMmuwJii. ii* 4 to 
(4) a tiiirrifirit, li, 411*, 117 
tiaorififn Mid wlt-im'riiu-v, 
ii. m> 418 

(4) I>ootrim? of IVnmiootimf Purga 
tory, ii, 41*i YU\ 

Poimmm, il 4PJ 448 
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III.—A TABLE OF DATES 


A.D. 

540. ? Birth of Gregory. 

545. Totila lays siego to Borne. 

546. Borne taken by the Goths. 

547. Borne recovered by Bolisarius. 

548. Bolisarius loaves Italy. 

549. Borne again taken by the Goths. 

552. Defeat and death of Totila. 

553. Defeat and death of Toias. 

Tho Fifth General Council at Constantinople. 

554. Defeat of Franks and Alamanni by Names at Capua. 

Promulgation of tho Pragmatic Sanction. 

555. Doath of Pope Yigilius in Sicily: accession of Pelagias 1. 

560. Death of Polagius I: election of John III. 

565. Death of Bolisarius. 

Death of Justinian: accession of Justin 11. 

567. Disgraco of Names. . Longinus succeeds him at Bavonna. 

Doath of Cliaribort, king of Paris: Gaul divided into throe kingdoms. 

568. Lombards invade Italy under Alboin. 

569. Alboin overruns Liguria and lays siego to Pavia. 

571. Foundation of duchios of Spoloto and Buuovonto. 

572. Fall of Pavia. 

Murder of Alboin. 

Cloph elected king of the Lombards. 

573. ? Gregory Prefect of tho City of Home. 

Doath of Popo John Ill. 

574. V Gregory becomes a monk. 

Benedict I elected Popo. 

Cloph assassinated, and the ton years 1 interregnum begins. 

675. Murder of Sigibort at Yitry. 

577. Embassy of Pamphronius to Constantinople. 

578. ? Gregory ordained “ Seventh Deacon.” 

Death of Popo Benedict I: election of Polagius 11. 

Death of the Emperor Justin 11: succession of Tiberius. 

579. ? Gregory sent as apocrisiarius to Constantinople. 

582. John tho Faster succeeds Eutyehius m Patriarch of Constantinople. 
Tho Emporor Tibonus dies and Maurice begins to reign. 

584. Authari chosen king of tho Lombards. 

Birth of Theodosius, son of Maurice, 

Childobort king of Austrasia invades Italy. 

585. Smaragdus succeeds Longinus m Exarch. 

Doath of Hormonigild. 

586. ? Gregory recalled to Borne. 

Gregory bocomos abbat of St. Andrew’s Monastery. 

589. Council of Toledo. 

Tho Exarch Smaragdus superseded by Bomanus. 

King Authari marries Thoudolinda. 

Floods in Italy. 
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A.I>. 

5 { J 0 . This Plague in Italy. 

Invasion of Pnitiku under ohi, UniovaUI, and t‘h*‘ lm. 
Death of King Authau: Thtutdelutihi mar urn \ f ;d J?, 
Death of Pojm IVlagiu » II, 

Gregory tderted 

Gregory ordain ; a Keuitf dd 1 ium. 

Gregory eon u erased Pojv, » .h 

Gregory |tuhll die » hi , ? J f ; - -• 

&UL Agihtlf proclaimed !/.?;/ »>! the D -oiho i 

Ariulf mul V i i» hi - hr*' iisr dm * - ’ r -j Dw-D f =j‘.. 
Drought amt famine in luh 
MaximianiH made htAmp >■! m 1 1 u .»*. 

Gregory attach’* the \ t?man r i% iDm - 4 fv, >r . 4 
'/Gregory reel a mi * und 4 ** 4 ; -.si*--* .on \<. r * .*•, *,» -1? m Jj ,■ 
51 )*X Gregory appoint. a 4040m * ju % jg, t » * *,!*■?» t »s 

Naples 

Gregory male , j ea « iei!i Ihs,. \ry-M, 

The Kioireft It « 'On- - 1 < il I: ,t . 

6U& Agitulf hiedegri U *n;e, 
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Sahum trouble be.gn *, 
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Death of Gnut ram ung of l m%;*■♦’. i 
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A.D. 

Privilegia sent by Gregory to Brunichildis. 

Firminus of Trieste secedes from the Istrian schism. 

? Augustine’s first conference with the British bishops. 

603. The Phocas Letters. 

Campaign of Agilulf: peace concluded. 

The mission of John the defensor to Spain. 

Synod at Chalon-sur-Saone. 

Augustine’s second conference with the British bishops. 

604. Foundation of the sees of Rochester and London. 

Death of Pope Gregory, March 12. 


THE END 
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